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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


AND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 


A Course of Historical Reading. 


[Prepared with reference exclusively to American Books, or American 
Editions. ] 


Tue grand object of history is, rightly using all the 
means, to reproduce, in daguerreotype as it were, the 
actual life and condition of a people at any specific period 
of their existence; or, if the plan embrace so much, their 
whole existence from infancy to old age, decay and final 
dissolution. ‘The books which do not accomplish all this, 
are not history, but only parts or fragments of history. A 
bare chronological table of dynasties, the birth, reign and 
death of kings, of battles, conquests and revolutions; a 
record of the intrigues and projects of statesmen and poli- 
ticians, of the life and manners of courts—these make 
but a small part of history; and yet, mostly, history has 
been written in this way, and to this extent, only. It is sel- 
dom that the plan of the historian has embraced religion, 
the progress of science and the arts, the interests of agri- 
culture and commerce, and the effect of these and of the 
government and the laws on the national and social life of 
the people; education, language, manners, morals, super- 
stitions, amusements, their dwellings, furniture, imple- 
ments of labor, food, &c.— in a word, the very life of the 
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people in all these most important relations, the knowledge 
of which can alone furnish a true picture of the age and 
the actual condition of society. 

Indeed, it is not till within a few years that any thing 
like history in the breadth and detail of this definition has 
been attempted. Carlyle has given us some fragments of 
this sort, single scenes from the great panorama; as, for 
example, his fire-pictures of the French Revolution, paint- 
ed in liquid lava, flashing up from his canvass with wild 
red glare, a kind of Moscow in flames. Gibbon, Ban- 
croft and Prescott have unrolled to our admiring gaze 
beautiful pictures, executed with exquisite skill in many 
respects, and with a most artistic taste in the disposition of 
light and shade, in the grouping and dignity of their char- 
acters, and in general tone and coloring. But they want 
the fiery splendor, the picturesque sketching and dramatic 
effect of Carlyle. We do not always, as with him, get 
into the very heart and life of the people, think with them, 
feel and suffer with them, hope and fear and rejoice with 
‘them, love with them, hate with them, and fight with 
them. 

Taking every thing into account, the most successful 
attempt that has yet been made is doubtless Macaulay’s 
England. In this truly magnificent historical painting, we 
have all that can be looked for in the present stage of the 
art. And if it were not for an occasional over-coloring of 
portraits, and perhaps of some scenes, there is scarcely 
any thing belonging to history in the fulness of its defini- 
tion, that is not found in this work. ‘The Pictorial History 
of England has all the materials collected, a broad can- 
vass, every requisite color, and a well prepared pallet and 
pencil — but the artist is wanting. 

Meditating on what such as Macaulay and Carlyle have 
done in regard to a few passages of history, and consider- 
ing how differently these passages appear to us since they 
have written ; we look back with a mournful and regretful 
feeling on the wide field of past history, which we now 
see might have been made so productive and beautiful, if 
the right men had lived at the right time, and the breadth 
and objects of the historic art been properly understood. 
How many events would loom up into light and order, 
that now lie in darkness and confusion, without visible 
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connection with any thing preceding or coming after them. 
How many passages in human affairs, now comparatively 
barren of instruction, might have been made rich in les- 
sons of highest wisdom, if the materials, now perished 
forever, had been properly appropriated, and their relations 
and influence clearly set forth. 

The origin of Nubian and Egyptian civilization, and its 
relation to that of the East——and then that East itself, the 
land of the mysterious old Hindoo and his Sanscrit tongue, 
with its strange cosmogonies, religions, philosophies, tra- 
ditions and temples, which have outlived the memory of 
their birth-time, and over all which hangs such a profound 
gloom and silence: 

The Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, and their es- 
tablishment in the land of promise, with the theocratic 
government of the Mosaic Law; the condition of this 
people under the new order of things, and the points of 
attraction and repulsion compared with that of the 
Egyptians: 

The rise of the Assyrian power, the origin and growth 
of the civilization of these early tribes; the conquests of 
Cyrus, and the establishment of the Persian power, and 
its influence on the people and the time: 

The origin, growth and peculiarities of the Grecian 
states, their governments, laws, philosophies, literature and 
civilization : 

The conquests of Alexander, and especially the genius 
of the man, and his plans with regard to the East, gigantic 
and wonderful enough for one so young, as may be seen 
from the few and dim glimpses we can get from those 
who were with him: 

The beginnings and progress of the Roman power, the 
changes in government and laws, the genius and spirit of 
the people, the secret of their strength, how it was ex- 
hausted, and the final death struggles of that great gladi- 
ator of the nations: 

The irruption of the Northern tribes, their distinctive 
features, their religion, love of independence, and sensitive 
individuality ; their laws and customs, and such govern- 
ment as they permitted, and their influence on the present 
civilization of Europe and America: 

The origin and peculiar characteristics of Christianity ; 
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the influence of its doctrines and spirit on the Romans 
and Barbarians, and the reflected influence of their super- 
stitions and rites on the simplicity of the Christian doctrine 
and worship : 

The cause and growth of Mohammedanism and the 
Saracenic dominion, and a comparison of the civilization 
and social condition of the people of the East under the 
Koran, and those of the West under the New Testa- 
ment: 

And then what a multitude of other events of more 
recent date, but of the first moment in their influence on 
the welfare of our race—as the Crusades; the fall of Con- 
stantinople, and the Revival of Letters in the West; the 
discovery of Printing, the Compass, the Telescope; the 
Reformation, and its influence on society contrasted with 
that of Catholicism; the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and its effects on the commerce of the world; the 
discovery of America, and its influence on European 
politics and manners; the American Republic, its consti- 
tution and unparalled growth; the French Revolution, its 
lessons and effects on Europe and the world ;— 

How immense the difference, if on the spot and at the 
time of those great dramas, in every successive scene of 
them, the true historian had lived and written; giving us, 
not what we have now, meagre sketches, a mere outline of 
the exterior aspects of each, but opening into the very 
heart of them, and counting the pulses of it; leading us 
into the midst of the people then and there, and letting us 
see their faces, take them by the hand, talk, and feel, and 
act with them. What lessons we should learn, and what 
warning and wisdom and instruction would be gathered 
by all, philosopher and peasant, rich and poor, ruler and 
subject. Hach one of these events has its own peculiar 
lesson, doubtless; and yet its connection with the rest 
must not be forgotten. All are to some extent distinct, 
independent pictures, marked by peculiarities of design, 
color and touch; but if our stand-point is properly chosen, 
it will be found also that they are all groups more or less 
related, a series of connected designs in the great historic 
panorama. But no more in this direction. 

What I have written is designed to show the student 
that he should enter upon his study with a just view of its 
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length and breadth, and of the relation of its parts. He 
should, first of all, endeavor to obtain a clear idea of the 
work he is going about, and map out the subjects with 
which he has to deal. And he should also endeavor to 
form some notion of the practical use to which the teach- 
ings of history are to be applied in the pursuits and ex- 
perience of Life. 

With this preparation, he may cpen his volume and 
read ; and when the perusal is completed, he will be able 
to determine how much, or what part, of a history he has 
added to his stock of knowledge. If the author has given 
him only a stately narrative of the proceedings of kings 
and cabinets, of the diplomacy and intrigues of courts 
and camps, a summary of battles and sieges, the extent of 
territory won or lost; then he will look to some other 
quarter for the remaining important parts of the history, 
regarding what he has already perused as only a fragment, 
valuable, doubtless, as a fragment, but sadly misunder- 
stood and overrated if taken for the whole. 

He will turn to other authors, and with their aid will 
extend his investigations into the physical geography, pro- 
ductions and commerce of the country; into the origin 
and structure of the government, the spirit of the laws, the 
religion, language and literature. And then if he cannot 
find it in any history so called, he will go to some work of 
less pretensions, as the book of travels, biographies, the 
dramatic productions of the period, and even to the novel 
and the ballad, for that knowledge of the manners, morals, 
traditions, and customs of the people, their habits of 
thought and speech, their social and domestic life, em- 
ployments and amusements, so necessary to the comple- 
tion and purpose of true history. 

When the student has informed himself on all these 
branches of inquiry and study, he may justly consider 
himself acquainted with the history of the country and 
people in review. And after a reasonable time for reflec- 
tion, for arranging and thoroughly digesting the subject in 
all its relations, he will find it profitable to compare their 
condition in all these particulars with that of some other 
country or people—for example: England with Turkey, 
Holland with Spain, the United States with Mexico or the 
republics of South America; diligently inquiring the while 
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into the causes of the difference in all their ramifications 
of geographical position, climate, government, laws, re- 
ligion, wealth, &c. If the student has any philosophy in 
him, any breadth or depth of thought, he cannot come out 
from such an inquiry and study without being a wiser and 
a better man; and so far well prepared for the duties, diffi- 
culties and temptations of life. 

Having said thus much on the general principles and 
aims of History, and of the true method of writing and 
reading it, I proceed to the second part of what I proposed 
to myself in this article; which is to set out a Course of 
Historical Reading, such as shall best fulfil the plan im- 
perfectly sketched above, and at the same time come within 
the reach of students and readers of limited pecuniary 
means. ‘T’o this end the course will be confined entirely 
to American editions; English books being generally of 
so high price as to exclude them from a plan, the main 
object of which is to aid those whose reading will in some 
measure be determined by the cost of the volumes. 


Intropuctory. Universal Histories. As a preparatory 
step the student will do well to read some general history 
of ancient and modern times, giving a brief statement of 
the leading particulars in the life of each nation, and, as 
far as possible, connecting the principal events into a 
series, or historic chain. He should keep steadily in mind 
the unity of history, remembering that all divisions of it 
into periods, even that which distinguishes between an- 
cient and modern, are entirely arbitrary. There is no 
chasm nor dividing ridge which necessarily separates the 
past from the present, ancient from modern. The sequence 
of events, the connection of cause and effect, is unbroken; 
and hence history may, and should, be read as a whole. 
But as all writers on the subject have agreed to the division 
into ancient and modern, and all books are prepared in 
conformity with it, as a matter of convenience it will be 
observed in this article. 

One other precaution may be in place here. The stu- 
dent must be on his guard respecting the reflections, 
deductions and theories of his authors. He who reads 
much will find there are almost as many philosophies of 
history as there are writers of it. He must follow no one 
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as an unerring guide; but, diligently using all as helps, 
he must finally judge for himself what is the true philos- 
ophy of history. 

I. Miller's History of the World. 4 vols. 12mo, 
$3.00. Harpers. 

This work is the production of an author who is ac- 
knowledged one of the most learned and trustworthy his- 
torians of his time. As a brief summary of general history 
it occupies an honorable place. For a work whose plan 
extends from the earliest periods to A. D. 1783, it certainly 
gives too much space to Modern Europe. But its state- 
ments are reliable, and its style dignified, but agreeable. 

2. Tytler’s Universal History. 6 vols. 18mo. $2.70. 
Harpers. 2 vols. 8vo. $3.00. Boston. Crosby & Nichols. 
The last edition is preferable. 

The plan of this work is to select some prominent state 
or nation at each period of the history, and making this 
the central point of interest, to bestow special attention 
upon it, clustering about it, as subordinate, all the other 
nations, as far as they help to illustrate its growth and 
influence. 

The work is generally written with fidelity, though 
under the influence of an avowed faith that all govern- 
ment is essentially of the nature of a monarchy. Democ- 
racy gets little favor from the author, though this bias is 
seen mostly in his reflections, of the soundness of which 
the reader must judge. See B. ii. c. vi.; B. iv. ¢. vi., &e. 
The chapters on laws, religion, philosophy, literature and 
manners make a useful and interesting part of the work. 
Many observations in these chapters, and in those on the 
political institutions of the old democracies, are deserving 
of a patient thought, notwithstanding the special pleading, 
of which the auther seems wholly unconscious. 

3. Hebbe’s Universal History. 2 vols. 8vo. $3.00. 
Dewitt & Davenport, New York. 

The faults and the merits of this work are great. Its 
style and arrangement, in the first volume particularly, are 
bad ; and its theological criticisms loose and narrow. In 
regard to the historical integrity of the Old Testament 
records, it is rationalistic, and, as it seems to us, wholly 
mistaken in the stand-point from which it surveys the 
Mosaic dispensation and Jewish history. But we admire 
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the author’s manly frankness, honesty of purpose, and his 
humane and catholic spirit; and with all their faults we 
cannot refuse our commendation of these volumes. As 
yet only two have appeared, embracing the history of the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Arabians, Phenicians, 
Jews and neighboring tribes, and a part of the nations of 
Asia Minor. ‘Iwo or three more volumes will finish the 
ancient history, and probably the publishers will close the 
work at this point. 

We cannot, in the space allowed, say all we wish of 
this work. ‘There is a diligence of reading and an accu- 
mulation of facts drawn from the most reliable sources, as 
Heeren’s Researches, Asiatic Researches, Wilkinson’s 
Egypt, and from modern discoveries in the lands de- 
scribed, which make the work valuable as a repository, 
and interesting as a narrative. And the large space de- 
voted to each subject and the amount of detail, almost 
render unnecessary several of the smaller volumes named 
below, under the local histories. 

If the author could be persuaded to re-write these two 
volumes, re-arranging especially the first portion of the 
first volume, omitting many paragraphs and entire pages 
in which, unnecessarily, he thrusts in his opinions and 
speculations to the interruption of the narrative, and talks 
loudly of his responsibility as a historian, of his sincerity 
and courage, often times repeated; and if he would de- 
claim less about the over-reverence of Christians for the 
Old Testament histories, and calmly and in a dignified 
manner state his thoughts and conclusions on the points in 
review, and there leave them—if he would do this, and 
carry on the future volumes in the same spirit, we should 
have from him one of the best works to be found. As it 
is, the student should have these volumes, and read them 
in connection with the corrective volumes given hereafter. 


Part I, Ancient History. Having run through with 
some outline or sketch of universal history, as set forth 
above ; the student may now proceed to the history of the 
various nations and events more in detail ; steadily keep- 
ing in mind, however, the unity of all history, and seeking, 
as far as the fragmentary character of the works will aid 
him, to discover and bring out the points of connection. 
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First of all, the early historical books of the Bible 
should be carefully perused; and this followed with the 
first volume of Gleig’s History of the Bible, and that por- 
tion of the first volume of Horne’s Introduction which 
relates to the subject. After this, the descending stream of 
History may be surveyed in all its windings and separate 
channels. (Gleig, 2 vols. 18mo. 80 cts. Harpers. Horne, 
2 vols. royal 8vo. $4.50. Carter. Very good edition, but 
the Philadelphia edition is preferable. 4 vols. 8vo. 
$7.00.) 

It may be well to say here, that many of the works 
mentioned under the head of ancient history, give both 
the ancient and modern history of the country and people 
described. Of course the ancient portion only is referred 
to in this connection. The reader will peruse the account 
of each entire, or in connection with the march of univer- 
sal history. Either course will answer, if the relation of 


_ parts to the whole is kept up in the mind, and the unities 


of the great drama of events carefully observed. 

1. Assyria. Frazer’s Assyria and Mesopotamia, from 
the earliest ages to the present time. 1 vol. 18mo. 45 cts. 
Harpers. 

This little work is as interesting as it is instructive. It 
furnishes, perhaps, the substance of what is reliable re- 
specting the kingdoms of Babylon and Nineveh. It de- 
votes some hundred pages to the religion, laws, customs 
and morals of the Assyrians, the ruins and antiquities of 
Babylon, Nineveh, and the surrounding region. In con- 
nection with it read that portion of Hebbe’s first volume 
relating to the same people ; and the chapters on Babylon 
and Nineveh in Keith’s “ Evidence of Prophecy,” for the 
historical matter only; or those in Newton on the Prophe- 
cies, which contain many valuable facts, whatever may be 
thought of his theory. (Keith, 12mo. 60 cts. Harpers. 
Newton, 8vo. $1.50.) 

Read also the later historical books of the Old Testament 
diligently, and the prophets, comparing carefully their ac- 
counts with Layard’s “ Nineveh and its Remains.” His 
discoveries furnish a most wonderful illustration and con- 
firmation of the integrity and exactness of the prophetic 
descriptions. If the work cannot well be purchased, then 
it should be obtained from some library ; or, this failing, 
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some of the Quarterly Reviews issued at the time of its 
publication should be consulted. The Universalist Quar- 
terly for July, 1849, contains a very good statement of its 
character and contents. At all events, the substance of 
the facts must be obtained in some way. (2 vols. 8vo. 
$4.50. Putnam.) 

2. Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. Russell, 2 vols. 90 
cts. Harpers. Farr’s Egypt,1 vol. 50 cts. Carter. Glid- 
don’s Ancient Egypt. Hawks’ Egypt and its Monuments. 
Putnam. $3.00. Hebbe, vol. i. Egypt, Ethiopia. Old 
Testament. 

The volume on Nubia and Abyssinia should be read 
first, particularly chapters i. iii. iv. The facts respecting 
the commercial connection between India and Arabia, 
Nubia and Egypt, are important to a right understanding 
of the origin of the civilization, arts and religion of the 
countries in review. ‘That we are to look to the East, 


perhaps to the Hindoos, as the head-springs from which _ 


these have flowed into north-eastern Africa, is at least 
made strongly probable by all the facts so far brought out 
by those who have investigated the subject. ‘The account 
given in chapter iv. of the temples and monuments of 
Nubia and Abyssinia is full of interest, and cannot fail to 
sharpen the appetite of the studentfor more. For Egypt, 
read particularly chapters i-iv and ix. x.; and Farr’s work 
entire. 

Hebbe’s chapters on Egypt and Ethiopia contain much 
valuable information, and collect the results scattered 
abroad in many costly volumes. But for Egypt, the stu- 
dent must not fail to read Gliddon, if it can be obtained, 
which will probably be difficult, owing to the unfortunate 
style of its publication, an extra number of the New World 
newspaper. It is, however, the only American work of 
the kind, and embodies a summary of the recent discov- 
eries among the monuments and inscriptions of Egypt, 
and presents an amount of information respecting hiero- 
glyphical literature, which, in English works, would cost 
half as much as all the books recommended in this article. 

One thing, however, the student must remember in all 
this kind of reading, viz: to distinguish carefully between 
facts and speculations, between the thing actually discov- 
ered and the inferences drawn from it. Let every author’s 
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theory go its way peacefully, but hold fast to whatever is 
areal addition to human knowledge. Some allowance, 
also, must be made for Gliddon’s assurance and disposition 
to hasty generalizations and large conclusions. 

The recent work on “ Egypt and its Monuments, as a 
witness to the Bible,’ by Dr. Hawks, may be consulted by 
the theological student with instruction and pleasure. He 
draws from the most reliable authorities, as Wilkinson, 
Birch, Bunsen, &c., and furnishes a brief statement of the 
results of monumental investigations, as they bear on the 
integrity of the early books of the Old Testament. And 
after the noise and boast of a certain class respecting the 
overthrow of the Pentateuchal history, it is equally aston- 
ishing and gratifying to find how many facts are gathered, 
now in the beginning of research, to witness to the truth 
of many of its disputed statements. It is wonderful how 
the weapons of attack have changed hands, and how 
many of his positions the scoffer has been compelled to 
abandon. The first half of Dr. Hawks’ book is valuable, 
interesting, and modest; but of the last half we cannot 
say much in praise either of its matter or style. 

3. The Jews. The Old Testament and Josephus. 
Milman’s History of the Jews, 3 vols. $1.20. Harpers. 
2d vol. of Hebbe. 3d vol. of Horne. Jahn’s Archeology, 
1 vol. $2.50. Prideaux’s Connections, 2 vols. $3.75. 
Harpers. There is also a very good edition in two vol- 
umes published in Baltimore, 18833—$3.00. Hengsten- 
berg’s Egypt and the Books of Moses, 1 vol. $1.00. 
Andover. ‘Turner’s Sacred History of the World, 3 vols. 
$1.35. Harpers. 

Milman’s History is popular in its design, yet it shows 
a good degree of diligence and thought; and is not with- 
out marks of patient investigation. The author labors to 


1] have not introduced India, though I regard it as one of the most 
important chapters of History, for two reasons :— first, the want of 
American books ; and second, the confused state of what information 
we have respecting its early history. The best I can do is to recom- 
mend Robertson’s India, 4ppendix and Notes; and Murray’s British 
India; Mythology, vol. ii. chapter vi.; Munners and Literature, chapter 
vii.; Astronomy and Mathematics, vol. iii. chapters xiii. xiv. Read them 
in connection with the chapters of Russell’s Nubia and Egypt, as given 
above. A brief sketch of the Philosophy of the Hindoos may be seen 
j2 Henry’s History of Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 18—64. 
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remove the difficulties of the Hebrew narrative, and in 
many cases his explanations are eminently successful. In 
some the results are not very satisfactory, leaving perhaps 
as great difficulties as they remove. The volumes are 
written in a liberal spirit of criticism, and the style is ani- 
mated and picturesque. The threads of the narrative are 
woven up into the web with a skilful hand, and the reader 
follows the story to the close without effort or fatigue. 

Hebbe’s second volume is a very good Introduction to 
the Old Testament History; one of the best we know. 
Of course we speak of its historical merit entirely, and 
not of its Biblical criticism or its theological peculiarities. 
There is, as I have said before, an extent of reading, and 
an accumulation of facts and illustrations drawn from 
modern investigations respecting the chronology, govern- 
ments, religion, language and customs of Egypt and the 
East, which impart equal interest and value to the work. 
It is to be read, however, with an eye to the qualifica- 
tions given above; and to be corrected on the general 
principle involved in the Jewish history, by Turner’s 3d 
vol. Letters xxxv.—xlii.; and specifically by Gleig, Leslie’s 
Short Method, and especially by “ Egypt and the Books 
of Moses.” This last, for its size, is the best work extant 
for exposing the bold assertions and hasty conclusions 
against portions of the Pentateuch, grounded on the monu- 
ments of Egypt by certain semi-philosophers and savans. 

For the political and sacred antiquities, the arts, cus- 
toms, manners and domestic life of the Jews, Jahn’s Arche- 
ology holds the first place. But if the price hinder, a 
very good substitute will be found in the third volume of 
Horne, and the articles on these subjects in Robinson’s 
Calmet, or even the Religious Encyclopedia. 

The first volume of Prideaux should be read both for 
its information respecting many of the details of Jewish 
political history, and for the valuable matter it contributes 
to the history of Egypt and Assyria, and especially Persia. 
It connects into one web the political relations of these 
countries with the Jews, and the conquests and changes, 
backwards and forwards, down to the time of Alexander. 
Beside this, it furnishes important information in regard 
to other subjects; as, for example, Zoroaster and the 
origin and character of his religion, Anno 486— Darius 36. 
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See also respecting the trade of the East, Anno 740— 
Ahaz 3; and some twenty to thirty pages of learned com- 
ments respecting the books of the Old Testament col- 
lected and edited by Ezra, the Masorites, vowel points, 
the Talmuds, Jewish traditions, &c.; being the closing 
portion of Book v. The second volume is a detailed 
history of Syria, Egypt and the East, as it is interwoven 
with that of the Jews, down to the time of Christ. 

4. Phenicia. Hebbe, vol. i. pp. 492—562. Anthon’s 
Classical Dictionary, Art. Phenicia. Ezekiel, chapters xxvi. 
xxvii. Isaiah, Chapter xxiii. Read also Newton and 
Keith, chapters on Tyre. 

I introduce Phenicia here because of its commercial 
importance in the early ages, and consequent influence on 
contemporary civilization. The immense extent of its 
trade, its great resources, its uncounted wealth, and the 
princely character of its merchants, are still matters of 
wonder, and lessons to the nations and rulers of the earth. 
The power and resources of Tyre, a single city, are well 
displayed in the sieges which it sustained against Shal- 
manezer, Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander; the first five 
years, the second thirteen years, and the third seven 
months against the conqueror of the world. And though 
he completely demolished insular Tyre, and made an 
entire ruin of it, yet in eighteen years from that it had 
recovered so much of its commerce and opulence, as to 
withstand Antigonus for fourteen months. 

These facts are mentioned to show the immense power 
and means of a commercial people, and to induce the 
student diligently to gather up all he can respecting the 
Phenicians, their trade, civilization and political influence. 
He will find a graphic description of their commercial 
relations, ships, articles of trade and manufacture, wealth, 
&c., in the chapters of Ezekiel given above. The article 
in Anthon’s Dictionary is critical and good; but best of 
all is Hebbe, who draws his materials respecting the trade, 
manufactures, navigation, colonies, &c. of the Phenicians, 
from the elaborate work of Heeren. The student will be 
particular in regard to the facts touching the colonies and 
foreign possessions of the people; and he will find it 
profitable to connect the history of Carthage, the daughter 
of Tyre, and its tremendous struggles with Rome for the 
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mastery of the world, simply in further illustration of the 
single point here introduced, viz: the immense resources 
and strength of a purely commercial people. It will re- 
mind him, perhaps, of the position which our own coun- 
try is taking among the nations of the earth. 

0. Persia. Frazer's Persia, 1 vol. 45 cts. Harpers. 
Farr’s Persia, 1 vol. 50 cts. Carter. Prideaux, vol. i. 
Anthon’s Dictionary, $4.75. Harper. 

The volume by Farr, which is based on Rollin, omits 
some important features of the history ; and that of Frazer 
attempts too much within so narrow limits. The first five 
chapters and the ninth are most important in this connec- 
tion, and may be read with profit. If, however, the first 
volume of Prideaux has been diligently studied, the 
political history of Persia, and much of the religious, 
working together with the political, have already assumed a 
somewhat definite shape in the mind of the student; at 
least to the time of Alexander, or rather to the breaking 
up of his empire among his generals. Indeed the political 
history of Persia, almost from the beginning, is so inter- 
woven with that of the Jews, western Asia, Egypt, and 
lastly the Greeks, that it cannot well be read separately. 
And if the student is thoroughly informed in regard to 
these nations, he cannot be ignorant of much that is essen- 
tial in the political annals of Persia from Cyrus to Alex- 
ander. 

The article in Anthon’s Dictionary is critical and in- 
structive, and should be consulted as well for its references 
and authorities, as for its direct information. Read also 
the biographical articles, Cyrus, Darius, Alexander. Every 
student should have this book for reference. It contains 
more than the title page indicates; for its articles on 
history, biography, philosophy, mythology, arts, &c. are 
not confined to the Greeks and Romans, as the above will 
illustrate. 

For the manners and customs of the Persians, there is 
nothing better than Rollin furnishes in Book iv. chapter iv. 
It may be added, also, that he is very full on the political 
history of Persia in its connection with that of Greece and 
Macedon. The student should be careful to purchase 
Harpers’ or the Cincinnati Edition, which contain the 
“ History of the Arts and Sciences” of the Ancients, very 
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valuable, and filling some two hundred and fifty pages, 
royal octavo, double columns; making a large volume 
of itself, which is entirely omitted in the common 12mo. 
editions. The price of Harpers’ edition, two large vol- 
umes, is $3.75. 

If now, the student has followed the stream of history, 
as it has flowed down through Assyria, Babylon, and 
Nineveh, the Medes and Persians; and surveyed the 
channels running through Egypt and Nubia, the Jews 
and Phenicians, till they all flood in together into one 
again under Alexander; he is prepared to enter, with equal 
understanding and interest, upon the history of Greece, 
Macedon, and the great Conqueror of all save himself 
alone. 

And in the very outset of his inquiry, he will discover 
that he has opened on a new chapter of the work; that 
the curtain lifts upon a new act in the drama, with new 
scenery, new characters, new manners, and almost a new 
plot. At all events, he will find that it will require diligent 
study and close attention to detect the relation of the 
parts, and trace out all the threads of connection. The 
entire contrast with the peoples who have hitherto occupied 
his attention, in language, philosophy, religion, govern- 
ment, in the condition of the arts and sciences, of literature, 
in customs and modes of life, in social polity, in the very 
structure even of their minds, as well as in bodily temper- 
ament—the sharp contrast in these and other particulars, 
to what he has been accustomed to thus far in his reading, 
will be to the student a perpetual surprise, and constantly 
demand inquiry into the causes of this marked difference. 

If he is disposed to pursue the inquiry, he will find 
himself compelled to begin with the ancient Pelasgi; 
assuming, from what is known of the original seats of the 
human family, that they were of Asiatic origin, and, pas- 
sing into Europe, spread themselves along the northern 
shores of the Avgean sea, into Thrace, Macedonia, Thes- 
saly and Greece.* With this he will be led to the 


*If the student would look closely into what pertains to the Pelasgi, 
he must read the first hundred pages of Niebuhr’s Rome, (American 
edition) where he will find one of the most thoroughly learned and ex- 
haustive pieces of historical criticism ever produced. Probably al] is 
said and done here that can be expected, respecting this ancient race. 
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geographical position and topography of Greece, its 
climate, soil, productions, its facilities for intercourse with 
other countries, the pursuits of the people, &c. And he 
will endeavor to ascertain how far the modifying influence 
of these, may be regarded as the producing causes of the 
changes and the differences which distinguish the Greeks 
from the various nations whose history he has thus far 
been engaged upon. ‘The first six chapters of Thirlwall’s 
work, though not exactly meeting his wants in regard to 
all these particulars, make the best account furnished by 
the American press. 

6. Greece. A History of Greece. By Connop Thirl- 
wall. 2 vols. 8vo. $3.50, or in sheep $4.00. Harpers. 

This is altogether the best work on Greece of which 
we have an American edition, and is not greatly surpassed, 
I imagine, by that of Grote. It is thoroughly digested 
and arranged, as respects material and plan, and is written 
in a critical and liberal spirit, something after the Niebuhr 
model, at least the first chapters of it. The political, civil 
and military history is prepared with a steady eye to its 
connection with the forms of government, the social con- 
dition of the people, the progress of art and literature, and 
of general civilization. The history of manners, of re- 
ligion, of letters, of the fine arts, civil institutions and 
legislation is drawn up with great care, and though 
occupying comparatively little space, is the result of 
much labor and study. It is very interesting and in- 
structive—witness particularly chapters vi. viii. x.—xii., and 
portions of xviii. and xxxii, including also several of the 
appendixes, as Nos. xii. and xiv. 

The rise of the Macedonian power under Philip, and 
its progress and extension under Alexander, are treated 
with great fulness of detail, and with a manifest desire to 
be just to the various parties and actors who appear upon 
the great stage, and take part in the rapidly shifting scenes 
of the world-drama. ‘The same course is pursued in 
reference to the period which followed the breaking up of 
the vast empire of Alexander, until Greece was conquered 
and proclaimed a Roman province ; which, with a glance 
at subsequent events to the time when the country fell 
under the Turkish yoke, closes the work. This last is 
brief enough, and would require to be supplied from some 
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other source, if it were not that the history of Greece from 
this period is inseparably interwoven with that of Rome, 
and those who succeeded to her dominions in the East. 

If the history of Bishop Thirlwall is deficient in any 
thing important to a just setting out of the facts, it is in 
regard to the philosophy of the Greeks, and its influence 
on manners and politics. The historical sketch in chapter 
xii., and the fragment in the last half of chapter xxxii., do 
not seem to be what the subject demands. The occasional 
brief remarks scattered along the work, are not much ad- 
dition, and do not, certainly in the amount of space or 
labor, hold a fair proportion to the other matters discussed ; 
especially when we consider the direct and marked effect 
produced by some of the sects on the youth and higher 
classes. I know of no work which supplies this de- 
ficiency. Henry’s History furnishes only a metaphysical 
exposition, and a condensed statement of the developement 
and progress of the various systems and doctrines. Still 
it should be read in reference to the opening of the Chris- 
tian era, and the kind of work which the prevalence of 
the Greek philosophy had prepared for the Gospel and its 
early teachers. 

As observed before, the student must read with care. 
No author must be followed implicitly. The statement on 
page 94, vol. i. of Thirlwall, respecting the influence of 
the mythology and religion of the Greeks on their man- 
ners and morals, is wide of the truth. The facts are 
against the assertion that “ the gods were never seriously 
proposed or considered as examples for imitation, nor did 
their worshippers dream of drawing a practical inference 
from the tales of the popular mythology.”? So some of 
the conclusions respecting Alexander and his acts, seem 
hasty and unjust, though without intention, as in the last 
two paragraphs of chapter iv., vol. ii. 

As a whole, however, Thirlwall’s is incomparably the 
best history of Greece published in this country. It is 
learned, elaborate in its research, cautious in its details 
generally, candid, and written in an easy and at times 
attractive style. It is indispensable to one wishing to 


3 See an article on “ The Influence of Religious Opinions on Char- 
acter,” in the Universalist Quarterly for July, 1844. 
3* 
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obtain a satisfactory view of the civilization, governments, 
politics, manners and social condition of ancient Greece. 
And if more is wanted than is here given, respecting the 
mythology, philosophy, literature and literary men, some- 
thing toward it may be found in the several articles in 
Anthon’s Dictionary treating of these particulars. For the 
Lives of distinguished Greeks, Plutarch should be read. 
And though there is no American edition of Potter’s An- 
tiquities, I cannot forbear saying that the student cannot 
be just to himself, or to this part of his course, if he does 
not secure the reading of it. On the manners and cus- 
toms of the Greeks, and on their mythology and religion, 
so briefly touched by Thirlwall, the author has furnished 
a mass of curious and instructive information, which, to 
the theological student, seems absolutely necessary, as a 
preliminary chapter to the history of Christianity, its re- 
lations to paganism, and the kind of warfare it had to 
enter upon. 


During his reading, especially the later portion of the 
histories of the Jews, Egyptians and Greeks, the student 
has occasionally caught glimpses of a people on the banks 
of the Tiber, rapidly growing up into power and dominion. 
They have appeared here and there on the theatre of 
action, with a face of stern expression, with muscular and 
enduring frame, with severest discipline, an iron will, 
indomitable courage, exultant pride of name and country, 
insatiable love of conquest, trained to arms as a profession 
and a life, and unconquerable even in the midst of over- 
whelming defeat, peril and seeming ruin. Wherever he 
has caught sight of them, he has paused, as if under a 
spell, to gaze at them till they passed out of sight; and as 
they have disappeared from the stage, for some strange 
reason he could not explain, he has felt a kind of relief, as 
though awakening from a dream that was beginning to 
be oppressive as with a nightmare. 

The time has come for him to know more of this 
people. He has reached a point where he may now take 
up his position, while they pass before him in review,— 
the august procession of kings, consuls, senators, emperors, 
statesmen, orators, poets, warriors; and those magnificent 
legions with their firm step, and close ranks, immovable 
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as a rock in the uproar of battle, terrible as death in their 
charge—at once the glory and the safety of Rome, the 
conquerors and the protectors of the nations. ‘The time 
has come for inquiring into the origin and growth of this 
people, the beginings and progress of that tremendous 
power which mastered and controlled the destinies of the 
world; and then fell into such dismal and helpless wreck, 
—sad enough for it, but most desirable and needful to the 
higher civilization and the political and social progress for 
which Europe was unconsciously preparing. 

For the next five centuries after the fall of Greece, 
scarcely any other history than that of the Romans will 
demand attention ; for that includes all others. “ As rivers 
flow into the sea,” says Niebuhr, “so does the history of 
all the nations known to have existed previously in the 
regions around the Mediterranean, terminate in that of 
Rome. Many appear in it only to perish forthwith. 
Others maintain their existence for awhile, mostly in a 
struggle ; but the contact sooner or later proves fatal to 
them.” ‘To this history then we proceed, and with the 
greater pleasure, that the student will have such competent 
guides and able teachers. 

7. Rome. Ast. The early history, from the foundation 
of the city to the establishment of the empire. 2nd. The 
later history, from the establishment to the fall of the 
empire. 

Part I. The early history, embracing the Kingdom and 
the Republic. The History of Rome by Niebuhr. 5 vols. 
in two. 8vo. pp. 1380, double columns. $5.00. Lea & 
Blanchard. Arnold’s Rome, 3 vols. 8vo. $7.50. Appletons. 

The work of Niebuhr was the beginning of a new era 
in historical writing, especially as it relates to the early 
periods of the ancient nations. Previous to his labor, 
there was, even among the most learned and intelligent 
students and authors, a reverence for the old Greek and 
Latin historians, which held it almost impious to deny, or 
even call into question, their statements. Perizonius had 
examined the history of the early ages of Rome with 
great freedom of criticism, and pointed out the probable 
poetic and legendary character of it; but his work was 
allowed to fall without notice. It was too soon. But by 
the timeNiebuhr began his work, the public mind had 
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been somewhat prepared by a growing liberality and 
independence of thought and inquiry on other subjects, 
and by the preliminary labors of Beaufort, Bayle and 
Wolf in the particular department in review. Niebuhr 
applied himself to the study, criticism and preparation of 
the history of Rome as the labor of his life; and he 
brought to the work all the learning, philosophy, patience, 
and depth and breadth of thought which belong to the 
German, and all the enthusiasm and warmth of feeling 
which characterize the Frenchman. And how different a 
shape the early history of the mother of empires assumes 
under his hand, how thoroughly his unparalleled criticism 
has sifted the old legends and traditions, and exhausted 
the sources of information now in existence, can only be 
known by the perusal of his noble work. The only thing 
to be regretted is, that mostly it is too exclusively political 
and civil in its plan, overlooking somewhat the directly 
social history. 

The limits to which I am confined will not allow me to 
say half I wish; but if the student would know what the 
early history of Rome is, let him go to Niebuhr. If he 
would know how to read, and how to study, history ; if he 
would see what learning, application, and devotion to a 
single object can accomplish; if he would instruct and 
discipline his mind; let him, with diligence and much 
reflection, read Niebuhr. 

It will not be necessary to point out any particulars 
respecting the relative value of the different portions of the 
work, farther than what will be found in the prefaces of 
the translators and editors. I would only say that the In- 
troduction to vol. iv., on the Sources and Study of Roman 
History, should be read first, as an Introduction to the 
entire work. ‘The reasons will appear at a glance. A 
false reverence for Niebuhr’s authority, which he himself 
would have so little approved, should not have prevented 
the insertion of this in its proper place at the commence- 
ment of the history, and the omission of the last chapter 
of the third volume; thus connecting the third and fourth 
volumes without interruption to the narrative. The 
student, however, will readily make the proper connection 
in his reading. It is to be hoped the American publishers 
will make the desired change in the next edition, throwing 
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the last chapter of the third volume into an appendix; if, 
as the editors think, it is necessary to preserve every word 
Niebuhr has written. 

Arnold’s work is constructed on the basis of Niebuhr’s, 
for whom he had the greatest admiration. ‘The first two 
volumes bring the narrative down to the end of the second 
Punic War. The third volume, which is a distinct work 
on the Later Commonwealth, connects with the first two, 
so as to make a continuous history to A. D. 13. 

Ido not know much personally of the merits of this 
work. It occupies a very respectable place in the esti- 
mate of English scholars and critics, and is regarded as a 
standard work. I regret my want of acquaintance with 
the work, the less, however, from the confidence I have 
that no history of Rome can displace that of Niebuhr ; 
and that the thorough student will always desire to see the 
process, as well as the results, of an investigation which 
has wrought so great a change in the value | put upon the 
early annals of Rome.* 

Part I]. Embracing the history of the Roman Empire. 

Gibbons’ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 4 
vols. 8vo. $5.00. Harpers. 2 vols. royal 8vo. $4.00—with 
Guizot’s notes. Philadelphia. 

There is no need to say anything of the value and ne- 
cessity to the student of this stupendous monument of 
learning, industry and eminent ability. It is the history of 
the Roman empire, and indeed of the world, during most 
of the early centuries which it covers. Like the work of 
Niebuhr on the first periods of the story, it thoroughly ex- 
hausts the subject; and out from the chaos and night of 
his materials, confused with doubt, contradiction and 
falsehood, the author sails at last, with his reader, into the 
clear light and open sea of authentic and reliable history. 
The style is smooth and polished, and every sentence 
sounded to the ear, as he confesses, before it was com- 
mitted to paper, is as musical as the measures of the poet. 

The best edition, by all odds, is that of Milman, repub- 
lished by the Harpers. His preface should be read, that 


‘I may add also that on application to the publishers for a copy for 
examination, I was informed that the edition was nearly out, and they 
were doubtful as to the issue of another. 
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the reader may enter upon the fascinating pages of Gib- 
bon, forewarned of the spirit of the man as regards his 
position toward Christianity ; and of the skilful, danger- 
ous, and sometimes dishonest manner in which he plays 
his weapons against it. Still, while saying this, it must 
be confessed that he writes ecclesiastical history generally, 
with a diligence of research, a discriminating criticism, 
and an impartiality of judgement, which may often shame 
the indolence, credulity and passionate partyism of many 
who claim this field as exclusively their own. 

The notes of Milman, and those collected from Guizot 
and others, add greatly to the general value of the work ; 
while some of them serve as an antidote to the subtle 
poison infused into the memorable 15th and 16th chapters. 

The student who possesses Niebuhr and Gibbon may 
be justly said to have as complete ‘a political and civil 
history of Rome, and Roman dominion and power, as it 
is possible to write out of the materials now in existence ; 
making, of course, such allowance for the last two volumes 
of Niebuhr as the circumstances of their composition 
require. 

I will only add that Plutarch may be consulted cau- 
tiously for details respecting the actions and influence of 
some of the prominent personages in the earlier history ; 
and for particulars on many other subjects of inquiry, 
frequent reference to Anthon’s Dictionary will either afford 
the desired information, or show the way to it. If it were 
not so exclusively scholastic in its plan, ] would commend 
Adams’ Roman Antiquities as containing a large amount 
of specific description of the laws, agriculture, trade, 
games, religious rites, and social and domestic life of the 
people. ‘The perpetual recurrence of Latin sentences and 
phrases, however, annoy and confuse the merely English 
reader ; but to one acquainted with the Latin, the work is 
very valuabie for reference. 

Inseparably associated with the history of the Roman 
Empire is that of Christianity. Gibbon, as shown above, 
has presented the case, in part,in his chapters devoted 
specially to the subject; xv. xvi. xx. xxi., &c. The student 
must now enter upon this subject more fully. With 
Christianity a new and mighty element entered into the 
composition of Roman society, which, though little re- 
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garded in its beginnings by the proud and self-confident 
spirits that swayed the destinies of that vast empire, grad- 
ually and silently changed the spirit, if not the structure of 
its government, moulded into a new form much of its 
most important legislation; and eventually revolutionized 
the whole body of its religious opinions and practices, 
and gave a new and vastly more elevated character to the 
social and domestic life of the people. Such an event is 
one of immense moment to every thoughtful man, seen 
only in its political relations; but when there is added to 
this the noble illustration which it affords of the spirit and 
power of the New Testament religion, there is no passage 
in the history of our race to which the theological student 
turns with such intense interest and sympathy. 

History of Christianity: to the abolition of Paganism 
by Law. Mosheim’s Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, 
by Murdock. 3 vols. 8vo. $7.00. Harpers. Milman’s 
History of Christianity. 1 vol. 8vo. $1.90. Harpers. Nean- 
der’s History of the Christian Religion and Church. 
Crocker & Brewster, Boston. 3 vols. 8vo. $9.00. 

These works, except Milman’s, cover more ground than 
is named in the heading. I have made that division only 
because the abolition of Paganism, and the fall of the 
western empire, and the consequent conclusion of ancient 
history, are so nearly coincident, that the-- seemed to 
justify it. 

Mosheim is learned, accurate and conscientious. His 
aim is to state the facts precisely as they are, after a criti- 
cal examination of authorities. It is allowed by those 
best able to judge, that he is eminently successful in this 
respect, with a few exceptions, which are mostly corrected 
in the foot notes of Murdock’s edition. No attempt is 
made by the author to philosophize, but only to give the 
student a plain and unvarnished narrative of events as 
they occurred. ‘The division into centuries often causes 
an unpleasant interruption in the narrative; though the 
distribution of the subject under the several heads of ex- 
ternal and internal history, is sometimes very convenient. 
There is no work in English which can take the place of 
Mosheim, as a simple relation of facts. Murdock’s trans- 
lation is the only one which the student should think of 
purchasing. There are several editions of Maclaine’s 
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translation, but I do not name them; for the difference 
between them and Murdock’s is so great as scarcely to 
admit of comparison. Indeed, the valuable notes of Mur- 
dock are alone equal to the difference in price. 

Milman’s work is a good companion to Mosheim, just 
reaching to the period named above, the abolition of 
Paganism and the last days of the empire. Allowing for 
its occasionally rhetorical style, and sometimes, for its 
freedom of criticism, it appears to me one of the best 
works we have on the early centuries of Christian history. 
The author’s acquaintance with German theclogical liter- 
ature has begotten a liberal spirit of criticism, which at 
the same time is kept suitably in check by the conservative 
temper of the old English school of theology ; and by the 
just blending together of these two elements, he is pre- 
served alike from the rationalistic extravagance of the one, 
and the narrow and timid spirit of the other, which seems 
anxious to set up a kind of guardianship over God and 
truth. 

The review of the intellectual and religious condition 
of the world at the period of Christ’s appearance, of the 
influence of Orientalism on Christian doctrine and prac- 
tine, and of the influence of Christianity on the laws of 
the state, on religion, civilization, literature, the fine arts 
and social manners, supplies to the student a good part of 
what is wanting in Mosheim. The latter gives the mate- 
rials only, while Milman shows how they were wrought 
up into the gradually changing structure of society. Of 
course the student will distinguish between what is mere 
opinion, and what is offered on authority; and he must 
keep in mind the author’s tendency at times, to let slip the 
exactness of historical statement in the rounding up of his 
elegant periods. 

Neander’s history, more than any other, makes us regret 
our want of space. We went to the examination of it 
with strong prejudice. We undertook years ago to read 
Rose’s translation, and gave it up in despair. Either there 
has been a great change in us, or Professor Torry has al- 
most made a new book of it. The prejudice was strength- 
ened by several notices of the work we had fallen upon. 
But now we have no feeling of the sort. Doubtless, as 
his reviewers say of him, Neander is largely a theorist, 
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but the particular theory from which his work starts out, is 
not thrust forward nearly as often, nor in such offensive 
form, as we had been led to expect. It is impossible in 
few words to express his idea of Christianity in its essence 
and historical developement. The nearest illustration, 
and that imperfect, which we can invent, is this: Chris- 
tianity is the union of the leavening and fermenting 
principles—cast into the heart of the world, and finding 
there materials on which to work—it gradually changes 
these into its own likeness or spirit; but, from the nature 
of the case, foreign and impure elements get mixed up 
with it—on these the fermenting principle begins to act, 
separating and throwing them off; until, at last, through 
the joint action of the two, the world is purified, and the 
human mind and heart renewed in the image of God. 
The history of this work, in all its manifold changes, is 
the history of the Christian religion. As to the dheory, if 
it be so, though falsely presented in some cases, and over- 
laid by the author’s peculiar notions of personal religion 
and experience, at bottom it seems to us very near the 
truth. ‘The student will be careful, however, to discrimi- 
nate between the great fact of Christianity as a regenera- 
ting element or spirit operating in the world and in the 
individual heart, and the author’s apprehension of this 
fact, influenced as it is by his so-called evangelical 
position. 

But brevity is our rule and necessity. Dr. Neander isa 
thorough student, as his work shows. He has studied, 
not read, the Fathers, and seems to have entered into all 
their peculiarities of faith and speculation ; and with im- 
mense labor and thought has presented a view of their 
multiplied shades of opinion, and of their intermixing 
theological and philosophical systems. At the same time, 
while his principal aim is to set forth the origin and de- 
velopement of doctrines, their influence on the inner spirit- 
ual experience and the daily life of the people, and of the 
action and reaction between these and the pagan philos- 
ophy and religion; he gives a faithful history of church 
constitution, discipline and worship, and of the external or 
outward life of Christianity in its influence on polities, 
laws and manners. If the student could have but one 
work, we should say, this above all others. But if he 
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have this and Mosheim, he will be as well furnished for 
church history as he can be by American editions. Clos- 
ing, we cannot refrain from saying the mechanical execu- 
tion of these volumes is honorable to the publishers ; 
especially when contrasted with the old Philadelphia 
edition.° 

We ought to add, that we have omitted Gieseler’s work, 
for the reason that the great body of it is wholly useless 
to the merely English reader. With the classical scholar 
it might displace Mosheim, and be of great service in the 
study of Neander. 

Here we close the first part of our article, adding this 
remark, that the student should look over some reliable 
books of travel in the East, for notices of manners, super- 
stitions, social condition, &c. In these respects, to a 
considerable extent, those regions have been stereotyped 
for three thousand years. Much of what is now, has been 
from early ages; or at least will furnish him with hints 
and data on which to base an opinion of what has been. 
Grant’s Nestorians, Southgate’s Travels in ‘Turkey and 
Persia, Perkins’ Residence in Persia and among the Nes- 
torians, Olin’s and Durbin’s Eastern Travels, Harris’s 
Highlands of Ethiopia, are among the best and safest ; 
and furnish a great deal of information as interesting as it 
is instructive. We have already spoken of Layard’s 
Nineveh in another department. It may be consulted 
under this head also with equal profit and pleasure. 

7. 2, T 


Note oF Caution.—Though we have given many hints, we 
add a few words in regard to several works referred to in the 
above article. Of course we do not intend to endorse the entire 
contents of any volume named; though it is impossible, in the 
limited space allowed, to give a list of exceptions. For example ; 


5It is due to state that some say Neander’s authorities do not always 
sustain his inferences. Of this we are not competent to judge; but 
his references will enable the scholar to decide, where the question is 
of sufficient moment to warrant an examination of the original sources. 
Indeed the authorities themselves are not always to be trusted without 
caution, as those acquainted with the credulous and gossiping character 
of some of the Fathers will allow. A specimen of hasty assertion re- 
specting “eternal punishment,” followed by paragraphs of fair state- 
ments, may be seen in vol. ii. pp. 676—678. 
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we have referred to Rollin on one particular, but have not entered 
his work under any head, for the reason that he is not safe. So 
of Plutarch. He is somewhat given to gossiping, as his readiness 
to retail the anecdotes and stories he has picked up, will plainly 
show. But the writers cited as authority, as Niebuhr for exam- 
ple, give the student warning of these facts. So I have referred 
to Keith on the prophecies, but only for the historical matter he 
has collected. 1 would not be understood as accepting or com- 
mending his fanciful scheme of interpretation, making the proph- 
ecies, as some do the parables, to ‘‘ go on all fours.” Under the 
reference to Babylon there is an abundance of examples of such 
ridiculously minute applications of mere words and sounds. My 
reference is to the facts, not to his application of them. See, as 
one specimen among many, pp. 141-147, on Idumea; the 
absurdity and error of which are plain enough, without words. 
a2 % 


Art. IT. 
Duty involving Destiny. 


Every truth in the divine economy bears an intimate 
relation to every other truth, and can be rightly judged 
and fully estimated only by considering it in its more sub- 
tile relations. For example, a correct theology implies the 
divine precepts, and the divine precepts imply a correct 
theology. It will not follow, to be sure, that all who have 
perceived the one, have also perceived the other. Un- 
questionably, multitades of Christians have acknowledged 
their moral obligations, who have had no conception of 
the root from which they spring. Nevertheless, there is 
such a root, and the failure to perceive it, no doubt im- 
pairs somewhat the power of the preceptive truth. When 
this relation of truth is perceived, and we come to feel, 
as we ought, that God will be obeyed, every command 
becomes a prophecy of coming good, and every reproof, a 
pledge of the overthrow of the powers of evil. By reason 
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of this internal relation of different portions of divine 
truth, it happens that the philosophy of the divine law, 
the nature of obedience, and the causes that can induce 
obedience, when considered together, indicate the consum- 
mation of the divine government. A brief discussion of 
the topics thus suggested, may serve to open to us a view 
of human duty and destiny. 

I, ‘There are few subjects upon which more has been 
written, and I will add much of it needlessly written, than 
upon the divine law. Religionists of a different school 
from ourselves, have laid great stress upon the decla- 
rations that “every government must have its laws, and 
every law must have its penalty,” as though these were 
matters In controversy, or as though we did not perceive 
and maintain these “truths. They adroitly put aside, or 
pare: over, the real questions at issue— What is the divine 
law ? and what is its penalty ?—and foist in others wholly 
uncontroverted. Now the fact undoubtedly is, that while 
we insist upon the necessity of law and of sanctions 
thereto, equally with themselves, there are certain other 
truths, which give soul and character to these, that they 
quite overlook. Having shown that every government 
must have its laws, and e every law its penalty, they pro- 
ceed to speak of the divine law and its penalty, as if they 
were arbitrarily given—as if the existing necessity for law 
could be adequately met by any law indifferently,—for- 
getting that if there are facts necessitating laws, the same 
facts must necessitate the character of those laws. For it 
must be manifest that if existing facts do not require any 
law in particular, they can require none in general; since 
all general truths are made up of particular truths. ‘The 
same may be said of the sanctions of law. The nature 
and design of the law, together with the circumstances 
and temptations of its subjects, must determine in all 
wise legislation the nature of the appended sanctions. 
But overlooking these peeeneten, the religionists referred 
to ostentatiously remark, “ God is a sovereign, and gov- 
erns according to his own pleasure, and none have a right 
to ask him, W hy doest thou so?” Whatever, therefore, 
these reasoners allege to be the divine law and penalty, 
must be pronounced holy, and be received unchallenged 
and unexamined. 
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Now that the acknowledged rectitude of the divine 
character ensures the rectitude of the divine law with its 
penalty, there can be no question. But it by no means 
follows that a misinterpretation of the divine law becomes 
holy. On the contrary, the acknowledged rectitude of 
the divine character may require us to reject such inter- 
pretations, simply on the ground of unfitness or incom- 
patibility. For example, the infinite love of God to all 
his children, compels us to deny that a merciless punish- 
ment can be the penalty of the divine law. <A merciless 
punishment must exclude every measure or degree of the 
divine love. Such a penalty, therefore, is necessarily 
incompatible with the divine character. Nor is that in- 
compatibility confined to the attribute of mercy alone. It 
extends equally to the divine justice. Both justice and 
mercy must conspire to affix such a penalty to the divine 
law as will answer the purposes and requisitions of both. 
Now the requisition of the divine mercy must be the peni- 
tence and pardon of those to whom it extends, thus bring- 
ing them into obedience to the divine law. But the 
requisition of divine justice must be obedience to the 
divine law. These requisitions, therefore, must meet in 
the same thing. ‘I'he penitence and pardon of the sinner— 
the requisition of divine mercy—necessarily bring him 
into the condition of obedience to the divine law, which 
is the primary requisition of divine justice. And when 
man has transgressed and become amenable to the divine 
law, neither justice nor mercy changes its aim. The 
primary claims of both have reference, at least in part, to 
these very circumstances. Justice cannot, therefore, insti- 
tute a penalty which would preclude obedience, or in any 
way hinder by its legitimate influence the attainment of 
obedience. ‘This would frustrate its own aim. Hence it 
cannot institute a penalty which fixes man unalterably in 
wrong. 

I freely grant that God is a sovereign; but he is not an 
arbitrary sovereign. Herules by law. He acts by law 
even in the establishment of law. God is a law unto 
himself. His own character necessitates the character of 
his law. <A rule independent of principle, which should 
be dictated by the mere capricious will of the ruler, would 


be tyranny and oppression, from whatsoever source it 
*4 
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might come. Such a rule on the part of an infinitely 
righteous God, would be w holly impossible. ‘The apostle 
John says, “ God is love.”! This truth determines many 
others. An absolutely wise love must be a summary of 
absolute righteousness. ‘This statement of the apostle, 
then, is the “fullest and fairest, at the same time that it is 
the briefest possible description of the divine character. 
Now what must be the demand of such a character? 
What can love require, but love? Must it not demand, 
and with all its force labor to induce, its like? Holiness, 
too—what can it so imperatively require as holiness? 
But love is essential holiness. When, therefore, a God of 
love demands love of his children, he therein demands 
holiness. Knowing the character of God, then, we could 
determine, a priori, what his law must be. Like every 
other law, it must conform to the source whence it em- 
anates. ‘I'he summary of that law presented anciently by 
God’s servant, and repeated by Christ, is preci isely what 
we are thus led to expect. “ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.”? Both the law itself, and 
the philosophy of the law alluded to above, are presented 
by the Saviour, in another form, in the Sermon on the 
Mount. “ Ye have heard that it hath been said, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy.’ But I say 
unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you; that ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in heaven: for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and send- 
eth rain on the just and onthe unjust. For if ye love 
them which love you, what reward have ye? Do not 
even the publicans the same? And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others? Do not 
even the publicans so? Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.”? This state- 
ment of the law defines the former statement; since it re- 


1John,iv. 8  ® Matthew, xxii. 37—40. 3 Matthew, v. 43—48, 
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quires such an interpretation of the term “neighbor” as 
to make it include “enemies ;” and such a quality of 
“love” as is not simply a reciprocity of favors, but a con- 
formity to the divine love—a love extending to those who 
do not reciprocate it. Now can such a lawgiver, having 
instituted such a law, attach thereto a penalty which in its 
very nature excludes the spirit of the law? which is 
altogether of another piece, and in its fundamental aim 
contradicts the fundamental aim of the law itself? These 
are principles which the religionists referred to studiously 
overlook. 

It would be a very appropriate labor for the advocates 
of a ceaseless punishment, to show what there is in the 
divine character—for it must be something there if any- 
where—demanding such a punishment—demanding that, 
when sinned against, Deity should transgress the very law 
he gives his children, and seek the infliction of a penalty 
which cannot be distinguished from simple revenge. 
Such an advocate would doubtless feel called upon to 
examine the foregoing quotation from the Sermon on the 
Mount, and other kindred scriptures, and show how it is 
that in loving our enemies, blessing them that curse us, 
doing good to them that hate us, and praying for them 
which despitefully use us and persecute us, we become 
the children of our Father which is in heaven; when, by 
the very hypothesis, our Father which is in heaven does 
not do these things, but exactly the reverse. And while 
this advocate is engaged in the business of explaining, he 
may show how the divine character, on his hypothesis, 
differs from the character of the publican mentioned in 
the same passage, who simply loved those who loved 
him. 

The truth is, the necessity for the divine law, is an in- 
hering fact in the constitution of things. Law was not 
an after-thought with God. He did not first make man, 
and then determine arbitrarily what duties he would im- 
pose upon him. What man is, determines what he ought 
todo. And what we call the divine law, is little more 
than an announcement of the principles already involved 
in man’s being. His relation to God, to his fellow men, 
and to highest good, were already established, and in 
those relations were involved, first, his duty towards 
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God; secondly, his duty towards man; and thirdly, the 
method of salvation, or the mode of securing that highest 
good. ‘Thus “ giving of the law, like every other provi- i- 
dence of God, was a ‘manifestation of the divine love 
and the infliction of its penalty upon the transgressor, is 
the tender chastisement of a loving Father. ‘This being 
the case, Jesus very properly affirms the universality of 
the divine love in the passage above quoted. He does 
not overlook the sinfulness of man. He as clearly per- 
ceives the disobedient as the obedient. ‘This is manifest 
in the terms of the passage,—“ For he maketh his sun to 
shine on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” With his eye on this fact, 
namely, that God loves his enemies, the disobedient, Jesus 
calls upon men to love their enemies, that they may be 
God-like. 

I submit, further, whether in order to the validity of 
Christ’s argument, it is not necessary that the facts ad- 
duced in it should be a sample of all the other facts in 
the case. Suppose, for example, that the divine law with 
its penalty annexed, were a ministration of wrath, as we 
ordinarily understand that term—not relatively, or as 
viewed by guilty man simply, but absolutely. Would 
not such a fact, considering its special application to the 
disobedient, quite outweigh, in all human estimation, the 
evidence of love furnished in the more general facts ad- 
duced by the Saviour, such as the sunshine and rain! 
Had such been the character of the divine law, might not 
the Pharisees have replied to Christ’s argument somewhat 
after this fashion :—*“ The sunshine and rain are essential 
to the temporal welfare of the good—of ourselves. The 
providences by which they are secured, being of a general 
character, bring the same blessings neces ssarily to the evil 
also. They are, therefore, no evidence that God loves the 
evil. If you w ould learn,” they might continue, “ with 
what feelings God regards the wicked, mark those ar- 
rangements which pertain exclusively to the wicked, as 
for example the penalty of the divine law—a_never-ceas- 
ing and therefore merciless penalty. This shows that 
where the wicked alone are concerned 1, the ministrations 
of God towards them, are the ministrations of absolute 
wrath.” Such, it appears to me, would have been a fair 
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reply,—the hypothesis of an unmerciful law being admit- 
ted. And [| submit whether this reply does not embody 
the self-styled evangelical feeling on the subject in our 
own time. 

But, happily, we are not called upon to question, or 
confirm, the soundness of the Saviour’s argument. He 
alleges unqualifiedly God’s love of the evil and unthank- 
ful, and adduces in proof the sunshine and rain. We 
take the fact thus divinely proved, and apply it in correc- 
tion of an erroneous interpretation of the divine law. — If 
God loves the sinful, we say, the penalty of the divine 
law, both in its establishment and in its atest application, 
must spring from that love; and therefore cannot be a 
penalty of ceaseless punishment. We are entirely con- 
firmed in this conclusion by the reference already made to 
the divine law itself. Observe its requirements. It de- 
mands of us love—love to God with all the soul, and to 
our neighbor as ourselves. The most difficult point is 
presented in the command, “ Love your enemies.” Now 
it is a fair question—one which we submit with confi- 
dence—whether a law which commands love, and which 
therefore can only be fulfilled by love, could have been 
given by any other spirit than love? And if the law 
commands love, and was dictated by a spirit of love, can 
it embody a penalty incompatible with love? Questions 
like these can but show the unphilosophical character of 
the ordinary interpretations of the law; and they really 
dispose of the whole question. 

Il. We pass, then, to consider our second point, the 
nature of obedience. 

The requirement of a law necessarily determines the 
nature of obedience to that law. To perceive this, we 
have but to refer to any of the existing laws of the uni- 
verse, whether human or divine. Human laws can do no 
more than require certain outward acts; and they define 
very exactly, with many guards and qualifications, what 
those acts are. In their negative injunctions, also, they 
minutely define the acts, business, and enterprises which 
are forbidden. Beyond this they cannot go. Human 
tribunals have no power to enter the inner sanctuary of 
the soul, and determine the spirit which is operating there. 
They confine themselves, therefore, from sheer necessity, 
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if for no other reason, to the outward and manifest. 
When the letter of the law has been fulfilled, in regard to 
things enjoined or prohibited, the subject of the law stands 
acquitted. Human cognizance can go no farther. 

Here we are introduced at once to a marked difference 
between human and divine adjudication. ‘The divine 
cognizance begins where the human ends. The latter 
hangs its decisions on outward acts. If it attempts to 
judge the heart, it can do so only through the outward 
and manifest. The former, on the contrary, hangs its de- 
cisions on the inward spirit. There is a corresponding 
difference between human and divine law. The former 
demands outward manifestations; the latter, inward affec- 
tions. ‘The one accepts tne service of the hands as a 
meet offering; the other demands the service of the heart. 
Hence all the law and the prophets hang on the two great 
commandments, namely, “ ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, ‘sal with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. And thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Christ sums up our duty in another form, but to the same 
amount. “ Love your enemies, bless deena that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” With such 
generalizations of the divine law before us, can we be in 
doubt as to the nature of obedience? It is clearly of the 
same nature as the law. If the law is love, it must be 
love alone that can constitute obedience to the law. 
Hence Paul says, “ Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 
Whenever in the divine commands, certain outward acts 
are forbidden, the spirit from which these acts proceeds is 
as clearly forbidden. “Thou shalt not steal,” is an in- 
junction of the decalogue. But “ Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbors goods,”® goes with it, plucking from the 
heart the very root of theft. On the other hand, when 
the Scriptures require certain affections and dispositions, 
they require them to be genuine. They will not accept 
of semblances and seemings. They demand realities, 
truthfulness, and entireness. Love is the sum total of the 
law; but the apostle enjoins, “ Let love be without dis- 


* Romans, xiii. 10, 5 Exodus, xx. 15. 6 Tb, xx. 17. 
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simulation. Abhor that which is evil, cleave unto that 
which is good.” 

That outward deeds will flow from this indwelling love, 
is unquestionable. If they are not forthcoming and man- 
ifest, then we may be quite sure that love also is wanting. 
The outward deed is a visible embodiment of the invisi- 
ble life; and it is a part of the very nature of that life 
thus to embody itself. Hence Christ says, “ If a man 
love me he will keep my words.’”” And again to the Jews 
he says, “ If God were your Father, ye would love me.”® 
In the passage, too, already quoted, he calls upon his dis- 
ciples to shew themselves the “children of God,” by 
loving their enemies. The person thus possessed of 
divine love, is saved—saved from sin and all its sorrowful 
train of woes. The apostle John says, “ Beloved, let us 
love one another: for love is of God; and every one that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth God. He that loveth 
not, knoweth not God; for God is love.”’? The obedient 
has in this love the essential element of heaven—an ele- 
ment that banishes unholy ambition, shuts out envy, 
humbles pride, and guards the soul against the varied 
forms of temptation. The soul thus saved—thus loving 
its enemies—by the very power of its inner life, yearns 
for blessings on those enemies—yearns for their salvation 
in the possession of the same love. It cannot cease to do 
so, except at the price of its own love, and therefore of its 
own salvation. 

From what has thus been shown, it is manifest that the 
heart which is destitute of love, is incapable of obedience; 
for love is both the soul and substance of obedience. Say 
what we will of human ability, there are some things 
which we cannot do. We cannot both love and hate the 
same thing at the same time. To this no power is 
adequate. That man who hates his neighbor, cannot 
love him. It may be his duty to do so, but hate cannot 
perform the work of love. The active force of such a 
soul, in so far as hate rules it, is to evil and to evil only. 
It may perform pilgrimages; it may haste to the church, 
adore its relics, and kneel at the confessional; it may 
wash itself in a thousand baptismal waters; but these 


7 John, xiv. 23. 8 John, viii. 42. 91 John, iv. 7, 8. 
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rites cannot bring it salvation. The evil is too deep to be 
removed by w ashing s, relics, or pilgrimages. There is a 
central lethargy upon such a soul from which it must be 
aroused. According to the representations of Scripture, 
it is * dead”—“ dead in trespasses and in sins’—and in 
that death it is damned. But there remains one hopeful 
fact connected with it. Morally dead though it is, it 
retains a susceptibility to life. 

IIf. This brings me to my third particular, namely, 
the causes that can induce obedience, or beget salvation. 
Having seen that man unsaved is morally dead, I scarcely 
need remark that we should not look to him for the in- 
fluences that can impart life. These come from God. 
The commands of God are powerful to quicken him from 
his sleep, and strengthen him for duty. Hence David 
says, “ The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul. 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the 
simple. The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart. The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlighten- 
ing the eyes.”!° And, again, “ Thou, through thy com- 
mandments, hast made me wiser than mine enemies; for 
they are ever withme....... [have not departed from 
thy judgments, for thou hast taught me...... Through 
thy precepts I get understanding ; therefore I hate every 
false way....... Thy testimonies are wonderful ; 
therefore doth my soul keep them. The entrance of thy 
words giveth light; it giveth understanding to the simple.” 
The commandments of which David here speaks, as ap- 
pears from the quotation as a whole, include the general 
instructions of the Most High—instructions by which life 
is imparted unto men. The calling forth of the dead in 
sin, after this manner, to have life through the truth, is re- 
cognized throughout the Scriptures. Jesus, “to whom it 
is given to have life in himself,” and who “quickeneth 
whom he will,’” said “V erily, verily, I say unto you, the 
hour is coming, and now is, w hen the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God: and they that hear shall live.” 
Jesus uttered his voice in the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God, and men were awakened by it to a new and divine 


10 Ps, xix. 7, 8. 11 Ps, exix. 98, 102, 104, 129, 130. 
12 John, v. 26. 13 John, v. 21. 14 John, vy. 25. 
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life. ‘That gospel is still doing its work. Its glories are 
manifested anew by every shifting providence of God. It 
shines brighter to-day, and has drawn greater numbers to 
a larger measure of its salvation, than in any former age. 
Through its instrumentality, man is coming to know God, 
whom to know is life eternal.’ Hence the gospel is 
called “the power of God unto salvation.”! 

On this point, again, we may turn to the extract from 
the Sermon on the Mount. Having urged the most diff- 
cult of all duties, namely, love to enemies, Jesus adds, as 
an inducement thereto, “that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven ; for he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” Here we have both the duty and 
the procuring cause of its performance. Christ relies on 
the sunshine and rain to prove God’s love to his enemies; 
and he relies on God’s love to his enemies to induce those 
enemies to love him. We ought not, of course, to infer 
that God manifests his love exclusively in the direct 
bestowment of such favors as the Saviour adduces. The 
severer aspects of his providences may indirectly serve 
the same purpose. ‘They may arouse the soul from its 
lethargy, quicken its sensibilities, and aid in a proper esti- 
mation of the most common benefits. After chastise- 
ment, however, shall have done its work, it remains for 
divine love to invigorate and redeem the soul. To secure 
this end, Christ presents God’s love, not simply as an 
example to be observed by the sinful, but as an operating 
cause to be felt by them. While the unregenerate regard 
the love of God and of Christ as a mere example for 
imitation, it will be comparatively cold and powerless. It 
is not until they perceive that that love is directed to them- 
selves, that they can feel how patient, persevering, and 
powerful it is, in melting the heart and quickening it into 
life. Love, thus resting upon the sinful, and manifesting 
itself through all the varied arrangements of universal 
providence, and especially in the dispensation of grace, is 
the great moral force that can save the world. And if this 
love be infinite, its moral power must also be infinite. 

We must not, however, regard this foree as a me- 


15 John. xvii. 4. 16 Romans. i. 16. 
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chanical one. It does not seize man, bind him hand 
and foot, and compel him to enter the kingdom whether 
he will or no. Its very labor is, to make him willing. It 
is a moral effect that is to be produced, and a moral 
cause is requisite to produce it. Love is such a cause, 
and is alone adequate to produce the effect which we 
have seen constitutes salvation. Objection has been 
made to the position that the divine purpose to save the 
sinful is absolute, on the ground that such a purpose 
would conflict with the agency of the sinful. But it is in 
the very fact of this conflict that the necessity for salvation 
lies. If human powers were directed by a wise love, they 
would be in harmony with the divine purposes, and there 
would be no need, in this regard, of a further salvation. 
That love itself would be salvation. It is because the 
prompting principles in human actions are in conflict with 
such a love, that the necessity for salvation exists. ‘The 
overcoming and subduing of these principles—or, in 
other words, the conquering of the stubborn will of man, 
constitutes the very work of salvation. Now to say that 
the sinful agency of man presents a valid objection to the 
doctrine of an absolute purpose to save him, is equivalent 
to saying, that the fact that man is unholy, renders it im- 
proper that God should purpose to make him holy. 1 
know not how it may appear to others, but to my own 
mind, the fact that man is sinful, seems the fittest reason 
why Deity should purpose to take away his sins. 

But I cannot rest the argument here. Not only does it 
seem fitting that God should purpose to make man holy, 
but his own love of holiness, (I say it reverently,) morally 
compels him to cherish such a purpose. God and good 
men differ from the publican in loving those who do not 
love them. Having enjoined love to enemies, Jesus said, 
“If ye love them that love you, what reward have ye? 
Do not even the publicans the same?..... Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.”'” Thus love to all, including even the sinful, 
constitutes the staple element of holiness, both in God 
and good men. It is the vital principle of their salvation. 
So that God and the saved, by virtue of the very qualities 


17 Matt. v. 46—48, 
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by which they are saved, yearn for the salvation of the 
unsaved, with all the intensity of their own spiritual life. 
Thus the life of heaven is an unceasing prayer for the 
sinful, and at the same time the spiritual force by which 
they are redeemed. This force, therefore, cannot cease to 
operate. Were it to cease, the salvation of the saints 
would cease, the holiness of God come to an end, and all 
heaven “ fall from grace.” But if it remain, then it must 
remain to yearn after, redeem, and save, the sinful. And 
if such is the life of heaven, there can be no true rest on 
earth or in heaven, but in the prospect, or realization, of a 
kindred destiny for the race. A. A. Me 


Arr. III. 
Ecclesiastical and Denominational Organization. 


THE present age is remarkable for its opposition to 
authority. Mankind have been so long enslaved by civil 
and religious despotism, that they are beginning to ques- 
tion every compact which makes them amenable to each 
other. Many are confident that a great proportion of all 
the crimes that are committed, is to be attributed wholly 
to penal laws and prisons. ‘They are equally confident 
that the irreligion of the world has its origin chiefly in the 
attempts that are made to unite men by tests of faith, and 
govern them by ecclesiastical rules. “ Give us freedom,” 
is the cry that comes from all quarters of the world. This 
cry has become so loud and protracted, that some, who en- 
joy the highest freedom that can exist on earth, have taken 
it up, and echoed it, till they have persuaded themselves 
that they are perfect vassals! Such would not only have 
freedom march, with its giant tread, through nations 
groaning in bondage, that it may break down there all 
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the thrones of tyrants and sunder all the fetters of the 
church, but they would have it begin a counter march 
through our own nation, that it may complete here its 
glorious work. Though they have not fully defined what 
form of civil government could be adopted, that would, 
without the aid of authority and physical power, secure 
freedom from the wrongs and oppressions of the lawless, 
they have defined their idea of a Christian church, and 
given us a model by which all churches should be formed. 
A true Christian church is a body of men who have no 
test of faith, either expressed or implied, and who meet, 
whenever convenience or pleasure dictates, to hear preach- 
ing by one who disowns all allegiance to others for his 
belief. A church, it is said, should not only be indepen- 
dent, but have no bond of union except love, no profession 
of faith to be made when members are admitted, and no 
power to excommunicate any, whatever may be their 
faith. This view of a church is supposed to be the very 
ultimatum of perfection, and the only view that is com- 
patible with true religious liberty. Lach member, it is 
said, must be entirely free from all such obligation 
as arises from a doctrinal compact, and have an unlimited 
right to believe nothing or every thing. Any one can enter 
it when he pleases without even the civility of knocking 
at the door. Indeed, it has no door, or rather it is all 
door—a _ building without walls—a city without boun- 
daries, a sort of intangible, shapeless affair, embracing 
men of all kinds of belief. It professes to love truth, but 
if it were to have a test, it would be stabbing liberty in its 
heart! It declares itself to be seeking the culture of the 
affections by the agency of truth, but if it were to close its 
pulpit against a heretic, it would be usurping the domin- 
ion of God! Avowedly, it has noble ends in view—the 
cultivation of reverence for God and love for man ;—but 
it is guilty of seeking these ends without any admitted 
truths teaching the divine existence, or any authorized law 
defining man’s relation to man! 

This idea of a Christian church bears but little resem- 
blance to that given in the New Testament. It would be 
difficult to conceive of any thing more absurd, than to sup- 
pose that Christ would establish churches in order to per- 
petuate his religion and give it the greatest possible con- 
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trol over his people, and yet not make the belief of his 
religion essential to membership. If it be said, this is 
putting a fetter upon man, and taking away his individual 
freedom, we reply, then Christ’s religion is not true, for 
certainly no man can be enslaved by truth. And here un- 
doubtedly we reach the real cause why the world has had 
anew model for a church. Men have lost their confi- 
dence in Christ as an unerring and divinely authorized 
Teacher. They are no longer willing to take him as their 
guide. He does not in their estimation stand at the head 
of the church, and they refuse to receive him as its Foun- 
dation, its Law-giver, its Teacher, its Exemplar! Now 
all the churches of which we read in the New Testament 
were built upon Christ. A profession of faith in him was 
essential to membership. Jesus, in all his preaching, re- 
quired faith in himself as essential to life and salvation. 
Matt. xi. 27-30. Mark. xvi. 15.16. John. iii. 16-19, 36. 
He not only required this faith, but an open profession of 
it. ‘“ He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me. And he that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me.” Matt. 
x. 37, 38. This law he based upon one previously given : 
“ Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him 
will [ also confess before my Father which is in heaven. 
But whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father which is in heaven.” Matt. x. 32, 
33. Jesus would own none as his disciples, who had not 
the honesty and moral courage requisite to make them 
open in their acknowledgement of him. But this was not 
the only reason why he required a public profession of 
faith in himself. He wished to organize his followers into 
a distinct body, that they might sustain public worship, 
and give a united support to all the institutions of his re- 
ligion. The advocates of the false religions were thus 
organized, and they marshalled all their forces against him. 
There was was but one method of counteracting their 
efforts, and bringing the mighty power of his religion to 
act upon the world; and that was by combining the 
strength of his followers, and having them act in concert 
in sustaining his ministry and the other ordinances of his 
religion. He therefore, gave all necessary directions in 
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regard to the requisite organizations. His disciples were 
to unite, not merely as friends of each other, but as his 
friends, for that great purpose. ‘They were openly to 
avow, not only a love for each other, but a love for him— 
a love which had its birth in a faith which acknowledged 
him as God’s divinely commissioned and supernaturally 
endowed servant; as “the head of the church,” in whom 
every Christian could be complete in knowledge and right- 
eousness. ‘They were to watch over each other in love; 
preach and pray in his name; celebrate his Supper in 
memory of him, and bring all that they could to join his 
ranks, by publicly owning him as their Lord and Re- 
deemer. ‘T'hus, a church, such as he would have estab- 
lished, was infinitely more than a body of persons having 
a common sympathy, and seeking the cultivation of 
friendly feelings. It was a body of persons who entered 
into a solemn confederation to walk as he directed; to 
keep the laws he had given; to publish his religion; and 
own him on all occasions as their Divine Lawgiver and 
Saviour. Christian affection was not all the bond that 
was necessary, though without this they could not be a 
church of Christ. But they needed something else; they 
needed a covenant to bind them to Christ as their Ruler, 
and to each other as his disciples. Without this, they 
could not have even the form of a church, much less the 
right to insist upon his being honored as its Head; fol- 
lowed as its Guide ; and trusted as its Saviour. Besides, 
if a church had no compact, it would have no right to re- 
quire faith as a necessary qualification for membership ; 
neither would it have aright to discipline its members and 
excommunicate one unworthy of its fellowship. A Chris- 
tian church then, is not an organization made according to 
human laws, but according to divine laws. It is not a 
human institution, but a divine one. We have divine di- 
rections in regard to the faith that is necessary ; to the 
public profession of that faith; to the rights and duties of 
members, and to the ordinances which they shall support. 

This I know will be considered high ground to occupy; 
for many think that we need no compact, that a compact is 
destructive of liberty, and that man is degraded and the fire 
of his spontaneous inspiration extinguished, by agreeing to 
any compact whatever. It is enough for me that Christ 
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and his apostles saw this subject in a different light. On 
one occasion Christ said to the disciples, ‘* Who say ye 
that lam?” Peter replied, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” And Jesus answered and said unto 
him, “ Blessed art thou Simon Barjona; for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven. And I say also unto thee, that thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church ; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” Matt. xvi. 15-18. 
Now it is entirely immaterial whether we say, that that 
upon which Christ would built his church, was Peter, or 
the truth which he confessed ; for Peter was nothing with- 
out that truth; and if in any sense the church was to be 
built upon him, it was through the agency of the truth 
which he had just confessed. Accordingly, on the day of 
Pentecost, we find Peter preaching Christ as the Son of 
God, as one approved of God by miracles and wonders 
and signs; as the one whom God had raised from the 
dead agreeably to the prediction of David; and as the one 
who should reign till his enemies were made his foot-stool. 
By this preaching, and the miracles that were wrought, 
three thousand converts were made in one day. These 
converts continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in prayers. Acts. 
il. The confession of faith which Peter made, was not 
only required by him, but by all others. When Philip 
baptized the Ethiopian, whom he found reading Isaiah, it 
was because he confessed his belief, “that Jesus Christ 
was the Son of God.” The same course was pursued by 
Philip in Samaria: “ But when they believed Philip, 
preaching the things concerning the kingdom of God, and 
the name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men 
and women.” Acts, viii. 12. See also Acts, ix. 22. 42; 
x. 34-43; xi. 20-26; xiii. 38, 39; xiv. 1-3. 21-23; xvi. 5; 
xvil. 1-20; xviii. 5; xix. 4,55; xxviii. 23, 24. 

Thus all the converts to Christianity openly professed 
their faith in Christ as the Son of God; and not one 
was baptized or admitted to the church, without making 
this profession. * To the church at Colosse, Paul writes— 
‘“ We give thanks to God andthe Father of our Lord 
Jesus Chrisi, praying always for you, since we heard of 
your faith in Christ Jesus, and of the love which ye have 
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to all the saints; for the hope which is laid up for you in 
heaven, whereof ye have heard before in the word of the 
truth of the gospel.” Col. i.3-5. To the Rogans, he 
writes—“ This is the word of faith which we preach, that 
if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and shall believe in thy heart that God has raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” Rom. x. 8-10. 
Here we see something more than a desire for truth, and 
sympathy for one another; we see faith, strong faith, a 
sincere faith ; and we see that there was required an open 
confession of this faith Hence the members of the 
churches were called believers, saints, disciples, and the 
sanctified in Christ. “ Unto the Church of God which is 
at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, 
called to be saints, with all that in every place call upon 
the name of Christ Jesus our Lord, both theirs and ours.” 
1 Cor. i. 2. See also Acts, v.14. 1 Tim. iv. 12. 2 Cor. 
xiv. 33. Eph.i.1. Acts, xi. 26; xx. 7. 

If any thing further be required to prove that the first 
churches had a compact which embraced faith in Christ, 
and gave them power to discipline members, and excom- 
municate unbelievers, it will be found in the following 
language: “ Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers ; for what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness ? and what communion hath light with 
darkness ? and what concord hath Christ with Belial? or 
what part hath he that believeth with an infidel? and 
what agreement hath the temple of God with idols?” 2 
Cor. vi. 14-18. Here a line is drawn between believers 
and unbelievers, Christians and infidels; and Christians 
are required not to be yoked with unbelievers, but to come 
out from among them. Now how could Paul say—yoked 
with unbelievers—if there was not such a compact as we 
have described? How were they united to them? And 
what right had they to complain of unbelievers, if they 
were not united by a compact which made faith in Christ 
essential? Paul says, “ A man that is a heretic, after the 
first and second admonition, reject.” ‘Titus, iii. 10. It is 
certain, then, that the first churches were composed only of 
professed believers in Christ, who united in the bonds of 
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a covenant, either expressed or implied, to worship God, 
sustain the ministry, and observe his ordinances. But the 
power of the church over its members related not only to 
faith—it related also to character, for it could discipline 
and excommunicate those who walked contrary to the law 
of Christ: “ Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. 
But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established. And if he shall neglect 
to hear them, tell it unto the church; but if he neglect to 
hear the church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man 
and a publican.” Matt. xviii. 15-17. This direction is 
wholly meaningless, unless the church had power to ex- 
communicate. Paul’s language clearly implies the exis- 
tence of such a power: “I wrote unto you in an epistle, 
not to company with fornicators: yet not altogether with 
the fornicators of this world, or with the covetous, or extor- 
tioners, or with idolaters: for then must ye needs go out 
of the world. But now I have written to you not to keep 
company, if any man that is called a brother be a fornica- 
tor, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, 
or an extortioner: with such a one, no, not to eat. For 
what have I to do to judge them also that are without? do 
not ye judge them that are within? But them that are 
without, God judgeth. Therefore put away from among 
yourselves this wicked person.” 1 Cor. v. 9-13. “Now 
we command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which 
he received of us.” 2 Thess. iii. 6. See Gal. v.12. 1 Cor. 
Xvi. 22. 

This power of excommunication was exercised. In ac- 
cordance with the instructions of Paul, the church at Cor- 
inth excommunicated an incestuous person. 1 Cor. v. 1-8. 

Such is a Christian church. Jesus Christ is its head; 
his gospel its standard of faith; his laws its rules of ac- 
lion ; the maintainance of public worship and the other 
ordinances of the gospel its office, and the cultivation of 
holiness its object. How unlike a modern apology fora 
church, from which Jesus, as the Anointed of God, the 
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Saviour of the world, the Author and finisher of Faith, is 
excluded; in which reason is exalted above Jesus, human- 
ity put in the place of God, the gospel sacrificed for a 
worthless freedom, and unity of faith abandoned for a 
chimerical union. 

The churches of the New Testament were indepen- 
dent. They elected their own officers, disciplined their 
own members, and transacted all their business inde- 
pendently of the control of others. The proofs of this stand 
out clearly on all the pages of the New ‘Testament. 

That the churches elected their own officers is evident 
from their history : “ And in those days, when the number 
of the disciples was multiplied, there arose a murmuring 
of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministration. Then 
the twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto them, 
and said, It is not reason that we should leave the word of 
God, and serve tables. Wherefore, brethren, look ye out 
among you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint over this busi- 
ness. But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the word. And the saying pleased 
the whole multitude ; and they chose Stephen, a man full 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, 
and Nicanor, and ‘Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas a 
proselyte of Antioch. Whom they set before the apostles: 
and when they had prayed, they laid their hands on them.” 
Acts, vi. 1-6. Here we see, that the church at Jerusalem 
elected its deacons. The churches of Pisidia and Pam- 
phylia elected elders or ministers to preside over them, 
and instruct them, after the departure of the apostles. 
“And when they had ordained them elders in every 
church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended 
them to the Lord, on whom they believed.” Acts, xiv. 23. 
The word rendered ordained, is not here used in its present 
sense. It has become a technical word, to signify the 
form by which a preacher is set apart to his work. Luke 
uses it to signify “ appointed” or elected. The best critics 
agree in saying that the original means elected by lifting 
up the hands. This agrees with Tyndale’s translation : 
“ When they had ordained them elders by election in 
every congregation.” Doddridge paraphrases it thus— 
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“ When they had, with the concurrent suffrage of the peo- 
ple, constituted presbyters for them in every church, who 
might take care of them when they were gone away to 
other parts.” Barnes says—‘“ ‘The word here simply refers 
to an election or an appointment of the elders. It is said 
indeed, that Paul and Barnabas did this. But probably 
all that is meant by it is, that they presided in the assembly 
when the choice was made. It does not mean that they 
appointed them without the consent of the church; but it 
evidently means that they appointed them in the usual 
way of appointing officers by the suffrages of the people.” 
Paige gives the same explanation. Clarke thinks that 
though chosen by the church, the apostles set them apart 
to their work by ordination. Kenrick says, that “ although 
it be allowed that the apostles chose these elders or minis- 
ters, it will not follow that those who are destitute of the 
same divine authority, ought to be invested with the same 
privilege.” ‘Though it seems evident that the elections 
were by the churches, many insist that this fact cannot 
be positively proved. I will add, however, that Mosheim, 
who is good authority, says each church elected its 
own rulers and teachers, and did every thing that was 
proper to be done by those in whom supreme power is 
vested. 

In Acts, xv. 22, we have the following important record : 
“ Then pleased it the apostles and elders, with the whole 
church, to send chosen men of their own company to An- 
tioch, with Paul and Barnabas; namely, Judas surnamed 
Barsabas, and Silas, chief men among the brethren.” Of 
the same import is the following—*“ It seemed good unto 
us, being assembled with one accord, to send chosen men 
unto you, with our beloved Barnabas and Paul.” ver. 25. 
Here we learn, that the church chose its representatives. 
Neander says—“ Respecting the election of officers in the 
church, it is evident that the first deacons, and the dele- 
gates who were authorized by the church to accompany 
the apostles, were chosen from the general body. From 
their examples, we may conclude, that a similar mode of 
proceeding was adopted at the appointment of presbyters.” 
Apost. Chh. vol. i. p. 181. 3d ed. 

It is further evident, from all the directions given in re- 
gard to discipline, that the first churches were indepen- 
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dent. The final action with an offending brother was by 
the church. If he would not hear those who sought to re- 
claim him, they were to submit his case to the church. It 
was the duty of the church to admonish, to seek to reclaim, 
to put away obstinate offenders. See Matt. xviii. 15-18. 
1 Cor. v. 1-8. 2 Cor. ii. 6-11. 

The independence of the churches—their right to elect 
their own pastors and other officers, and discipline their 
own members, was a cardinal doctrine among the Puri- 
tans. ‘They clung to it as one of the essentials in church 
government; for they knew, by bitter experience, the 
tyranny of priestly power and dominion. Accordingly, 
the first churches which they planted here, ordained their 
own ministers ; and this they had an undoubted right to 
do, if the New Testament is to be received as a guide. 
The idea, that the right of ordination is in the clergy, be- 
cause they are the regular successors of the apostles, as 
maintained by Hopkins; or that it is in bishops, because 
they are the regular successors of St. Peter, as maintained 
by Catholics, is one of the most childish absurdities ever 
advocated by sensible men. We would say with the 
famous Dr. Emmons, that Christ has delegated his power 
to only one body, and that is the church. 

But it will be said, there was evidently an intimate rela- 
tion, that united the primitive churches. We grant this. 
They all looked upon each other as sister churches. They 
were all organized in the name of a common Lord, pro- 
fessed a common faith, and were laboring for a common 
object. They all kept the same holy day, observed the 
same ordinances, and were established by the labors of 
the same apostles. ‘They regarded themselves as mem- 
bers of a common family, and felt bound to encourage 
each other, help each other, and counsel each other. But 
they do not appear to have entered into any formal rela- 
tionship. It is certain that they had none which conflicted 
with their independence. The missionary labors of the 
apostles, together with the special endowments that 
belonged to their divine office, must have served as a 
peculiar bond of union, and produced a most efficient 
concert of action. But though there was no formal 
relationship, there was such an acknowledged agreement 
of faith, such a strong feeling of fraternity, and such a 
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reciprocity of spirit, that they all regarded themselves as 
having one Lord, one faith, one baptism, and as _he- 
ing, to a certain extent, one church. We see this in the 
fact that the church at Antioch submitted its dispute in re- 
gard to circumcision to the church at Jerusalem. The 
arguments that Peter and James employed, when the case 
was acted upon, clearly show that it was their earnest de- 
sire to have all the churches united in the fellowship of a 
common faith and a common love. These arguments 
prevailed in the council, Pharisaism was condemned, and 
God was declared equally gracious to Jews and Gentiles. 
There are other evidences of the existence of a fraternal 
relation. The letters sent from church to church, the col- 
lections taken up for the poor of other churches, and the 
free interchange of brotherly courtesies between the mem- 
bers of different churches, are full proof of this union. I 
do not believe that there is any sect in existence whose 
churches are united by so close a tie as that which bound 
together the primitive churches. ‘They all had essentially 
the same views of Christ, the gospel, salvation, duty, and 
destiny. Such was their agreement in faith and their 
concert in action, that they were one. A formal fellowship, 
such as churches may now find useful, was then rendered 
wholly unnecessary by the superintendence of the apos- 
tles. That superintendence answered all the purposes of 
such a fellowship. When the apostles had finished their 
labors, the churches felt the need of entering into a formal 
fellowship. And this was found conducive to their pros- 
perity, until infringements were made upon the indepen- 
dence of churches,—an evil which began to be felt in the 
second century. 

Much, I know, has been written of late, against denomi- 
national organizations. It is said that they build up high 
walls of division, and convert Christians into bitter parti- 
sans; that in consequence of them Christians, instead of 
fighting for God, fight for their sect! And the question is 
quite arrogantly asked, Why have such organizations ? 
Why not let every society stand entirely alone? In reply, 
we might ask, Why have states? Why have states formed 
intoa union? There is no law more universal than’ the 
law of association. Men in all departments of society, 
who have a common object in view, unite for its accom- 
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plishment. Association is one of the first laws of nature. 
It has its origin in the attraction of corresponding views 

and the power of combined effort. No evil can result 
from it, if it is not employed to keep together, by force, 
those who do not naturally cohere. As employed by pure 
Congregationalism, it ean produee no evil. It unites 
churches having a common faith, and engaged in a com- 
mon work, just as long as they have these agreements, 
and no longer. By the union, concert of action is pro- 
duced, ministers interchange labors, the strong help the 
weak, and comprehensive plans for promoting “trath and 
righteousness are carried into execution. If the denomi- 
national organizations of Christendom were destroyed, 
the combined efforts of Christians would cease, and each 
church would devote all its energies to enrich itself, and 
increase its power. Ministers would be narrow, selfish 
beings, and have no ambition but to keep their own flocks 
as large as possible, however much they might encroach 
upon the flocks of others. What sectarians now attempt 
for their sect, each minister would attempt for his own 
parish. Some have supposed that sectarianism would die 
out if all relations were sundered between societies ; 
but instead of dying out, it would find an embodiment in 
each society; and we should have vastly less brotherly 
feeling and Christian union than now exist. The univer- 
sal motto would be, “ Let every one take care of himself,” 
[ have known a few independent societies; but I have never 
known any so exclusive, so selfish, so void of a broad, 
generous love! 

But it is said, if we have denominational organizations, 
there must be a creed, and creeds have been the great 
curse of the church. The primitive churches had a creed. 
I do not say that it was written ; but it was distinctly ex- 
pressed, and formally adopted, by every church ; and no 
evil resulted from it. Any body of professed Christians, 
which does not believe that creed, is not a church of 
Christ. But Iam willing to go farther than this; for un- 
questionably the primitive Christians went farther. They 
not only believed in Christ, but they had their belief in re- 
gard to his character, his work as a Saviour, and the 
extent of that work. I believe that the primitive Christians 
had the same views of Christ and salvation which Univer- 
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salists have. They must have had some views on these 
points; for every man necessarily interprets the word of 
God. All sects do this; and they cannot refrain from 
doing it, if they would. And I can see no objection to 
embodying in a creed, the leading points in our interpre- 
tation, and making that creed the basis of a denominational 
organization, providing it is only insisted upon as a sy- 
nopsis of the interpretation given of the divine word. If 
acknowledged to be more than this; if regarded as some- 
thing from which no man can dissent and still be a Chris- 
tian, it becomes a curse, and infringes upon the right of 
private judgement. No church has any authority for put- 
ting forth its interpretation of the Bible as infallible; for 
Protestant infallibility has no more authority than Catholic 
infallibility. Entertaining this view of creeds, | have no 
objection to that, adopted by our Convention A. D. 1803. 
It presents some of our fundamental doctrines in simple 
and concise language, and is asuitable platform. Having 
never been received as infallible, which a man must believe 
in order to be a Christian, no evil has ever resulted from it. 
Were the creeds of the Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
and Episcopalians, no more, | would not object to them as 
creeds, however much I might repudiate their doctrines. 
But they are more. They claim to be a summary of the 
Bible; a statement of its fundamental doctrines, no part 
of which can be rejected, without periling the soul’s eter- 
nal happiness. It is this peculiarity of creeds, that has 
been the main curse of sects, and has caused them to de- 
nounce each others’ members as infidels. Universalists 
have never uttered such denunciations ; but have always 
recognized, as Christians, the various sects about them. 
This they have done, because they have never maintained 
that their interpretation of the Bible was indispensable to the 
Christian character. They have worked earnestly for their 
views, for they have believed them true; they have preached 
them, published them, and zealously contended that they 
were of all views most favorable to piety, most productive 
of Christian love, good works, and true peace. But while 
they have done this, they have ever held themselves ready 
to extend to all other sects, the courtesies which are due 
from one Christian to another. They have been ready for 
an exchange of pulpit services, for any co-operation which 
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would increase faith in the Bible, and promote temperance, 
freedom, human rights, education, and a regard for the 
Sabbath. 

There is no necessity then, in order to avoid the evils of 
creeds, to give up denominational organizations. The 
only thing that is requisite to be done, is to regard creeds 
as a summary of the views which their advocates gather 
from the Scriptures, and to allow that the adoption of a 
different creed does not invalidate one’s claim to the 
Christian character, providing he believes that the rule 
which al] take is divine. ‘Those widely err, therefore, 
who think that Christians must give up their denomina- 
tional organizations, and cease to attach importance to 
their peculiar doctrines, in order to bring the evils of sec- 
tarianism to an end. What they ask is wholly unnatural, 
and derives no warrant from the New ‘Testament. Men 
of a common belief as naturally combine together, as do 
the men of one State. By combination, they secure har- 
mony of effort, become mutual helps, provide facilities for 
educating ministers, and open the way for the advance- 
ment of their general interests. All great public improve- 
ments are accomplished by combined effort. By this col- 
leges, railroads, and canals are built. Why then may we 
not have it for the advancement of a great truth ? 

But the opposers of ecclesiastical organizations also de- 
mand, that we shall cease to urge our peculiar doctrines. 
Theology is pronounced hateful, and a cause of division 
and contention. I can conceive of nothing more false 
than such views. Am Ito be silent respecting the fatherly 
eharacter of God, the brotherhood of man and the glorious 
doctrine of a world’s salvation? Must I refrain from 
teaching what I believe concerning the human heart, the 
character and office of Christ, the design of punishment, 
and the nature of salvation? If the answer is No; speak 
out fully your ideas ; preach them boldly and plainly,—I 
ask, What means all this cry against theology? Why are 
we told, that we should not keep constantly in view the 
prominent doctrines of our faith? And why is the man 
who urges them with zeal and fidelity, and uses all honor- 
able means for their propagation, denominated a narrow 
sectarist, a theological warrior, engaged in defending his 
fortress, and beating down all who differ from him ? 
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Jesus and the apostles preached doctrine. They sought 
to unfold in the fullest manner, the great doctrines with 
which they were commissioned; and their devoted labors 
in this noble work, cost them their lives. But were they 
mere sectarists? Were they the enemies of Christian 
union? Did they mistake the true idea of such a union? 
A union which is secured by a surrender of truth, is not 
worth having. Yea, such a union is a fiction, the mere 
dream of a mind which builds castles in air, and seeks for 
results which have no cause. Men will unite only in pro- 
portion as they agree in faith, We may talk as we please 
about the spirit of Christianity; we shall have that only in 
proportion as we are under the influence of correct views 
of Christianity. If all would discard the pernicious error, 
that a human creed should be made the test of Christian 
character, there would be universal union in the faith that 
is indispensable ; for then, all would have the same stand- 
ard, and all recognize each other as disciples of a com- 
mon Lord. Still, the modes of explaining the standard 
might be as numerous as they now are; and the various 
parties might defend their views as earnestly and confi- 
dently as they do now. No man surely will be so un- 
philosophical as to say, the standard need not be explained; 
for that would be saying, we may have a standard of 
which we have no idea, because our idea of a standard is 
our explanation of it, the meaning which we give it. God 
never intended that we should be blindfolded, or seek to 
conceal truth. On the contrary, when he gave us his 
word, which we are to take as our guide in all matters 
pertaining to faith and practice, he bade us study it, dig 
into its immeasurable mines, and go on to perfection in 
knowledge. He, therefore, who would turn aside the 
spiritual miners from their work, by declaring that the 
treasures which they seek are worthless, is ignorant of the 
great fact, that truth can not only enlarge and perfect the 
intellect, but nourish the heart and lift it to the highest state 
of holiness and happiness of which it is capable. I look 
then upon him as arrayed against progress, who asks me to 
smother my convictions, to seal my lips, for the sake of 
union. Instead of listening to such a one, I would say, 
Give us light; open the highway of truth; and let the 
disciples of Jesus march forward. 
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But it will be said, we make enemies by enforcing our 
peculiar doctrines ; we produce divisions, we provoke con- 
troversy, and keep the church in a state of agitation. 
True, but what of that? Jesus and the apostles did the 
same. ‘They turned the world upside down; they divided 
families; they awakened such hostility, that their enemies 
rushed upon them, armed with deadly weapons. Here 
were great evils; and none could have lamented them 
more than Jesus did; but much as he lamented them, he 
lamented more the ignorance and sin which were the real 
cause of them—ignorance and sin which nothing but his 
truth could remove. Hence the more desperate his ene- 
mies became, the more did he see the necessity of preach- 
ing his religion. The mere fact then, that our doctrines 
produce divisions, is no reason why they should be with- 
held. The prevalence of error is infinitely more to be de- 
plored than are divisions. He, therefore, who dares not 
preach what he believes, for fear of producing divisions 
and of fostering a sectarian spirit, has more regard for the 
prejudices of the world, than for the truth of God and the 
good of the soul. ‘Those of this tender heart, wish to be 
known by no sectarian name; they would not for the 
world be called Universalists, Unitarians, Methodists, or 
Baptists. But why this opposition toa name? If aman 
has any colors, why not sail under them? If he has any 
light, why not let it shine? There is no minister more 
unworthy of Christ than a truckling, trimming, timid min- 
ister, who caters to an existing taste, and accommodates 
his views to the opinions of the world. I glory in the 
name of the sect to which I belong; for it is significant of 
truths which are most dear to my heari, and which I re- 
gard as the mightiest agencies that can be employed in 
promoting love, justice, and piety. I love my sect, and 
rejoice to work in it, not merely because ] agree with it in 
faith, but because it has what I believe to be important 
truth; and because its triumph will be the triumph of truth 
and righteousness. It employs its doctrines, not merely to 
increase its numbers, but to increase the virtue and hap- 
piness of mankind. It publishes its doctrines, not as tests 
of Christian character, but as truths which commend 
themselves to the reason, conscience and heart. ‘T’hus, 
while it gives the largest liberty, it does not under- 
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value truth, nor ask any man to conceal his opinions for 
union. nee 
There is, I grant, danger of making denominational 
compacts embrace too much, and of their infringing upon 
the rights of churches. But there may be a denomina- 
tional organization, which shall recognize the strict inde- 
pendence of every church of which it is composed. How 
is it with our own denomination? Each church chooses 
its own minister, and disciplines its own members. 
Though the fellowship given to the churches, is based 
upon an agreement in faith, and can be withdrawn if they 
depart from the faith, this does not conflict with their inde- 
pendence; they are free to choose what course of action 
they please, but if they violate the terms of the compact, 
they lose their fellowship. Our ordaining councils cannot 
prevent a church from settling any man it pleases; but 
they may refuse to help settle one whom they deem un- 
sound in faith and irreligious; and they may withdraw 
fellowship from a church which settles such a man. 
There is no wrong in this, for fellowship implies an ap- 
proval of one’s faith and character. Our associations give 
fellowship to men desiring to engage in the ministry ; but 
this does not compel any church to employ them. They 
withdraw fellowship from such as prove unworthy of 
it; but this does not prevent a church from retaining 
them, though it cannot retain them and the fellowship of 
the Association. By these arrangements, the sphere of a 
minister’s usefulness is greatly extended. The relation he 
sustains to those who are known to be sound in belief and 
lovers of righteousness, gives him a passport through the 
churches, and secures to him a_ ready hearing. The 
arrangement is also useful as a safeguard against impos- 
ters, and as a means of preserving the ordinances of re- 
ligion from being administered by those who would bring 
them into contempt. We have, I know, been charged 
with bigotry and dogmatism for withdrawing fellowship 
from those accounted heretics, and accused of being as 
narrow and unjust as the most illiberal sects. The facts are 
these. We withdraw Christian fellowship when a man de- 
nies the divine standard. But this is quite different from 
withdrawing it, for denying an explanation of the standard. 
We also withdraw denominational fellowship, but in so 
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doing we never charge the person disfellowshipped, with 
infidelity, or refuse to him any Christian courtesy. But 
we cannot continue to fellowship him as one of our de- 
nomination ; for he is no longer with us; he takes another 
view of the gospel; he works by other agencies; his 
preaching is not what our people wish to hear statedly ; 
and if we allow him to retain our denominational fellow- 
ship, we give our sanction to the proclamation of his 
errors. A course like this would be in direct opposition 
to the object of a denominational organization. Our or- 
ganization is a compact, formed for the purpose of propa- 
gating the great doctrines of our religion, and of leading 
men to worship God as an infinite Father, to love all men 
as brethren, and to hope in an immortal life. He who 
ceases to believe with us, thereby ceases to be one of us, 
and our withdrawal of fellowship is simply a recognition 
of the fact, that by his change of faith he has dissolved 
his connection with us. Here is no oppression—no right 
invaded—no injustice done. Our compact gives us 
mutual and equal rights; but when one breaks the com- 
pact, he thereby ceases to belong to it. 

But it has been said, that there should be no such com- 
pacts; that they are unnatural, and that they lead only to 
profitless ecclesiastical contentions and trials. Ireply, | have 
not so read the history of our denomination. Neither 
have I so read the history of the early Christians. We 
have had ecclesiastical councils, and they have cut off cor- 
rupt men; they have withdrawn Christian fellowship from 
men who had become infidels; and they have withdrawn 
denominational fellowship from men who had embraced 
Partialism. ‘The early Christians cut off heretics: why 
may not we? I have yet to be convinced that this is a 
profitless work ; that it does not help protect Christians in 
the enjoyment of their rights ; guard them against heartless 
deceivers; keep the ministry pure, and produce unity of 
feeling and of effort. I am far from believing, that the 
best way to produce union, is to set aside all law and keep 
back every thing to which any body objects. For eccle- 
siastical councils, formed to decide what is truth and 
what is error, I have no favor; their decisions have been 
the chief curses of the church; and the chains which they 
have forged, have been among the great hindrances to the 
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progress of the Gospel. Human creeds as tests of Christian 
fellowship are at war with the whole genius of Chris- 
tianity ; but as a summary of the doctrines of a sect they 
are wholly unobjectionable. There may be evils in the 
most perfect organization which can be made, but unless 
they overbalance the advantages they are no arguments 
against a denominational organization. O. A. S. 


Art. IV. 
Spiritual Preaching. 


The general consent of mankind has assigned to the 
office of preacher of Christianity the highest rank among 
professions. The exalted nature of the subjects with 
which he deals, involving the character of God, and the 
exist enceand eternal culture of the human soul; the sane- 
tions with which he is enabied to enforce the truth 
being nothing less than the approval or the displeasure of 
the Almighty ; and the mode of communication exclusively 
set apart for him, in which the sacred associations of the 
Sabbath and the religious assembly are called in to increase 
the impression made by his own mental gifts and personal 
worth; all conspire to place the true minister of Jesus 
Christ in a position full of honor. And with this must 
come a deep feeling of responsibility. It is true that pro- 
fessional habits too often destroy this sense of duty, and 
ignorance and bigotry appropriate to themselves the places 
and rewards of a faithful stewardship; yet no reflecting 
man can permit the routine of a pastor’s life to hide the 
great realities with which every Sabbath day must bring 
him in contact. Such a man will never be content with 
preaching which stops short of the regeneration of his 
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people. The approbation grudgingly bestowed by the crit- 
ical and fastidious, and the noisy applause of those whose 
most exalted conception of the sanctuary is a scene of 
mental and religious intoxication in which the minister is 
only more drunken than the rest, will be equally unsatis- 
factory to him. He will know no sadness greater than 
that which comes when he receives a compliment for his 
eloquent sermon from a man who has not Jearned from it 
his own spiritual necessities; he will ask no higher joy 
than he experiences when he sees the word, spoken in 
faith, becoming mighty in good results. The discussion 
of a topic of this nature can therefore never be deemed 
inappropriate by good men. Preachers and people are 
equally interested in any idea which will impart a new 
power to the pulpit, and thus hasten the appearance of the 
kingdom of heaven upon earth. 

I have therefore chosen the subject of Spiritual Preach- 
ing as the theme of a few remarks. And I wish that the 
term Spiritual Preaching, should be understood in its 
widest possible signification; not as denoting an exclu- 
sive presentation of the moral and emotional sides of 
Christianity, but as an expression of this religion in its 
completeness ; with respect also to its application to all the 
faculties of human nature, and all the circumstances of 
life. I will first attempt to describe it; then speak of its 
various modes of manifestation, and the individual obliga- 
tions it imposes upon the public teachers of Christ. 

Perhaps I cannot better introduce my definition of Spir- 
itual Preaching, than by a statement of the object to be 
attained by it; for much of the confusion of thought 
which obscures this subject is the result of indistinct 
notions of the purpose of public religious teaching. 
Until the minister of Jesus Christ knows what he is 
bound to do, or, at least, to attempt, we cannot blame him 
for an imperfect method of communicating truth. 

The direct object of all religious teaching should be the 
formation of the religious character. Spiritual life is the 
end of Christian culture, and the desire to awaken it the 
only worthy incentive to the labors of the preacher. 

But the spiritual life is not created by the exaltation of 
afew of the mental faculties, or moral sentiments, upon 
the ruins of the remainder of our nature, It is that condi- 
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tion of the soul in which religious faith exists as the great 
central principle; in harmony with a cultivated intellect 
and a refined imagination, and whatever else may be es- 
sential to completeness of character. We degrade religion 
by confining it to a few emotions, and making it only our 
associate instructor with reason and good taste in human 
culture. Its province is the whole spirit of man. It is 
nothing less than the highest possible method of develope- 
ment, communicated by a revelation from God. It de- 
mands a proportionate culture of the faculties; placing 
the religious emotions in the centre of the being as the 
heart from whence are the “issues of life;” next the 
highest faculties of the imagination; then the intellect, 
gradually shaded off from its highest philosophical aspect 
to its termination in the details of practical judgement. 
Thus disposed, the various powers will never interfere, 
but each labor in its appointed place, and the entire na- 
ture will be nourished by the same blood of religious faith, 
passing and repassing from the seat to the extremities of 
life. Every impulse of religious emotion will carry with 
it the united force of its corresponding energies, awakening 
piety to God, purifying the imagination, giving to the in- 
tellect a higher intuition, which in turn will appear in the 
more correct and graceful conduct of daily life. He who 
intends to become a Christian only by thinking about 
religion, is upon the high road to scepticism. He who 
would have goodness without that measure of greatness 
which God has made possible for him, will, according to 
the nature of his passions, become a pietistic sentimentalist 
or a raging fanatic. He who disdains to rise to his Maker 
otherwise than upon the wings of poetry, music and art, 
will see nothing greater in the Universe than an Omnipo- 
tent, Omniscient, and Omnipresent professor of esthetics. 
All definitions of the spiritual life less comprehensive 
than that I have given are incomplete. It is not denied 
that a high degree of virtue is often found in persons who 
have not this perfect spiritual developement; even that state 
of the soul which we commonly acknowledge as religious 
is far removed from it. But this only proves the imperfec- 
tion attendant upon the highest existing forms of human 
excellence, while it affords no reason for lowering the ideal 
standard of Christian character, which was realized in the 
Saviour of men. 
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The purpose of preaching is to create this perfectly de- 
veloped and proportioned religious character. ‘The condi- 
tions upon which alone the religious teacher can acquire 
the highest ability consistent with his peculiar mental gifts 
are easily known. ‘They are a full and vivid idea of what 
is included in the term spiritual life; and a character, as 
far as human infirmity will permit, conformed to it. Like 
only can produce like. He only can build up the king- 
dom of God in the world, who comprehends it in his 
thought, and bears it in his life. The minister only pro- 
jects into the minds of his hearers, the ideal of existence 
and force of character, belonging to himself. In proportion 
to the comprehensiveness of the one, and the strength and 
purity of the other, will be his qualification for the highest 
of human employments. 

The preacher must know the meaning of the spiritual 
life in its comprehensiveness. This is the first qualifica- 
tion ; for until he knows this, he is not prepared to estimate 
the danger of error and sin, or to fix upon the true method 
of opposing either. Once assured of this, the perception 
of moral distinctions becomes clear, and the restoration of 
a perverted nature becomes possible. It may appear an 
obvious remark that a clear conception of the spiritual 
life is the first qualification of the preacher; but I sus- 
pect the want of it is the source of many theological errors, 
and much infirm preaching. Do not many men attempt 
to teach from the pulpit, whose fitness for their employ- 
ment consists in an excited state of the moral sensibilities 
against sin; a conviction that their neighbors are holding 
some error of doctrine; or an enthusiasm awakened by 
the reception of a partial theological idea? Their sense 
of the error and depravity of men is keen, and therefore 
they would add the authority of the church to their protest 
against it; forgetting that a hatred of transgression is at 
least only a negative qualification for an instructor; and 
unless the mind is refreshed by constant meditation on the 
highest forms of virtue, it soon becomes as vulgar and 
wicked as any other species of hatred. They long to con- 
vert men to the opinion which has given them joy and as- 
surance ; but the enthusiasm attending the reception of a 
new idea is no certain proof of its soundness; on the con- 
trary, it may be the result of a peculiar temperament, or 
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combinations of circumstances which cannot be repro- 
duced in the mind of another. If men entered the min- 
istry of Christ with a clear conception of the Christian life, 
and preached always to create that in the souls of their 
hearers,—making it the first and direct object of their ex- 
ertions, and turning aside to controvert error, or denounce 
sin, only when it would not yield to positive teaching,— 
the catalogue of theological absurdities would be greatly 
diminished, and the power of the pulpit immeasurably in- 
creased. He who attempts to teach from the inspiration 
of a partial religious opinion, or from a spirit of discontent 
with reigning customs and opinions, cannot avoid falling 
into errors as great as those he would oppose; and his 
success, however brilliant, must be of a doubtful character, 
as it produces nothing higher than he carries in himself. 
From what comes the spirit of denunciation too preva- 
lent among preachers and reformers, but from a hatred of 
sin, unaccompanied with any high and vivid idea of a true 
life? Providence has appointed these to go together, else 
the one would terminate in insanity, or the other in mysti- 
cism. Held together, they give to the exertions of the 
preacher the energy of one working for the highest inter- 
ests of his fellow men, and avert that prevailing sorrow 
which a constant intercourse with iniquity is apt to gene- 
rate in a good man’s heart. 

And what is bigotry but an exclusive attachment to one 
religious opinion, with no enlarged conception of the 
Christian character? The latter must constantly restrain 
the former, else it degenerates into a low partisanship. 
And how ineffectual for any great purpose must be the 
labor of him who does not know why he is at work, or 
what his Master requires of him. The architect who 
should begin to build before he had drawn a plan, or con- 
sulted perfect models, would be degraded from his station. 
What then shall we say of him who labors a whole life 
to make people religious in a direction where he cannot 
himself see clearly ;—who tells men they will be damned 
if they do not repent, though he is uncertain what they are 
to do after they have repented ; or who tears down the im- 
perfect shelter under which his neighbor’s faith has re- 
posed, but can give nothing definite in exchange? Who 
can wonder that under such negative and partial teaching 
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our churches are full of fanatics and bigots and half-edu- 
cated Christians, but present few specimens of that healthy 
complete religious character which is at once recognized 
as the spiritual temple of the Most High. 

It is not strictly in my way to state how this clear per- 
ception of the religious life is to be attained. But it may 
be observed that it is the result of long and patient thought, 
of many battles fought with temptation, of an acquaint- 
ance with the highest results of human genius, and a con- 
stant study of that perfect being given for our imitation, in 
whom the ideal of Christian excellence became an actual 
life. It is no day’s work to rise to the comprehension of 
this great truth; but he who preaches below it, is saved 
from much sorrow in being unable to see the mischievous 
result of his labors. 

But no mental perception of the qualities essential to 
the spiritual life, however vivid, can supply the want of 
the religious character in the preacher. Nothing short of 
the actual existence of this life in the soul, can clothe him 
with the power to create it in others. 

No man can know the meaning of a Christian doctrine 
and a religious life, until he possesses a test in himself. 
For until the life in Christ beeomes the greatest reality in 
existence, no theological opinion can be examined from a 
proper stand-point. It will be discussed as a subject of 
philosophical speculation, or some other foreign element 
will be introduced which will destroy its religious charac- - 
ter. It is impossible to estimate the mischief done to 
Christian theology from the discussion of such topics by 
unregenerated men both in and out of the pulpit. If the 
critic of Homer should possess, as his first qualification, a 
delicate appreciation of poetry ;—if the connoisseur in art 
should at least have the artist’s soul ;— if even the financier 
and the legislator must be fitted for their duties by a genius 
for practical affairs and long experience in commercial 
and public life; what shall we say of him who presumes 
to create a theology, before he knows, from his own life, 
the meaning of religion? The knowledge of Christianity, 
and its practice, constantly act and react upon each other, 
and are only different phases of the complete spiritual life. 
No doctrine can be entitled to respect, until tested by its 
practical results; no morality can be relied on which has 
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not given to its disciple a clear idea of the nature and 
obligations of duty. 

When this comprehension of the religious character 
passes into the life, and introduces a man into the king- 
dom of heaven, there is no reason why he should not 
speak, or in some way, impart his own experience to 
others. For the spiritual life is a constant source of the 
highest power; a well of living water in the soul. It 
suggests the theme of discourse, and the manner of its 
treatment, and wings with fire and consecrates with love 
every word and act. It is the only source of that true zeal 
which does not live upon success; which burns more 
purely as the moral atmosphere around becomes more ob- 
scure. I would insist upon this fact, that this religious 
life, as comprehended and lived, is the source of all power 
to the preacher, because it is often practically denied 
among us. A superficial zeal for doctrine ;—a compound 
of pride of opinion and animal excitement—is often 
paraded as an ample qualification for the work of the min- 
istry. But the two things are as far apart as the pure fires 
of heaven and the sulphurous flames of the pit. The 
one is a zeal for the form of Christianity, the other a reve- 
rence for its essence. The one is violent and abusive, the 
other strong in the calm assurance of faith. The one de- 
pends upon the stimulant of animal passions and public 
demonstrations ; the other kindles its own fire, and, when 
the world becomes dark around it, is itself the light of the 
world. ‘The one is the zeal of Peter, drawing his sword 
to slay those who would insult the Master he afterwards 
denied ; the other is the zeal of Jesus Christ, exclaiming as 
the traitor went out to betray him, “ Now is the Son of 
man glorified!” No affectation of the heavenly spirit, no 
earth-born enthusiasm, will uphold the preacher in his dis- 
couraging labors! Only a deep, wide, and intense re- 
ligious life can sustain him when sin is more powerful 
than his logic, or his eloquence. Then, falling back upon 
this, his last resource, his simple foree of character, and 
faith, and self-possession, as he quietly waits for the reap- 
pearance of God’s spirit, shall move the indifferent, and 
reprove the wicked more effectually than words. Let him 
who would instruct in religious things imitate his Master, 
who did not preach repentence to others until, upon the 
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mountain-top, from which he was tempted by the promise 
of the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, he 
said, “ Get behind me, Satan!” 

I then affirm that the comprehension and possession of 
the spiritual life, is the only legitimate source of power to 
the preacher of Jesus Christ. It underlies and consecrates 
all knowledge, inspires all eloquence with a heavenward 
aim, directs all enthusiasm into lawful channels, and gives 
to every effort of the minister a special religious signifi- 
cance. Without it, a man may pronounce brilliant 
orations, or lyric rhapsodies, from the pulpit; he may do 
every thing that the orator can do, but he cannot preach. 

This fact, steadily kept in view, will conduct us safely 
through the discussion of the question of method in re- 
ligious teaching. Much of the talent and learning expend- 
ed in defence of controversial, moral, or imaginative 
preaching, has failed to produce any satisfactory ‘conclu- 
sion, because of a misconception of the real sources of 
power to the pulpit. It is difficult to say any good thing 
of one mode of imparting truth which cannot be said with 
equal justice of another: for the doctrines, and the moral- 
ity of Christianity have been preached by men alive with 
the spirit of God, and we cannot say, in any case, that a 
departure from individual method would have conferred 
additional power. No one will pretend that the church 
would have been the gainer had all its Luthers been Fen- 
elons, or all its Channings Whitfields. Each of the great 
preachers of Christianity has adopted a method peculiar 
to himself, and become more successful from it. A religion 
which arose by the efforts of teachers as dissimilar as 
Paul, and Peter, and John, can never safely be presented 
by an exclusive method. 

All genuine effects of truth proclaimed from the pulpit 
are produced by the influence of the spiritual life in the 
preacher. As much of this as resides in him, can he im- 
part, and no more. Jt is folly to say that the intrinsic 
grandeur of the subjects upon which he speaks should en- 
chain the audience. Men are not moved by abstractions, 
however elevated, but by the living energy of a soul filled 
with truth and. love. Philosophy and religion must be- 
come impersonated, before we can understand or be 
attracted by them. Remove the person of Christ from the 
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gospel, and Christianity is powerless to convert the world. 
Separate religion from its manifestations through human 
excellence, and all the peculiarities of individual character, 
and it will never draw the race after it. Therefore, the 
preacher who relies upon the grandeur of his subject to 
excuse his own sluggishness or want of spiritual life, must 
be content with failure. ‘There is, in the highest sense, no 
difference between “preaching Christ” and “ preaching 
ourself.” The true minister is lifted up by the presence of 
Christianity in himself, and he gives himself to his audi- 
ence. ‘Thus he awakens a corresponding glow in his as- 
sembly, by the operation of the universal law that limits 
the measure of influence to the force of personal genius 
and character. 

Now, the method by which a man, overflowing with 
spiritual life, communicates himself to others, is of little 
importance in itself. All that is essential is, that it be 
his method ; one suggested by the peculiarities of his own 
character. Each human being has a way of his own, by 
which he can best reveal himself. He can gain nothing 
by imitation, and the only use of education in this respect 
is to put him in the complete possession of his own re- 
sources. ‘Truth lies in the mind of each person in a 
peculiar position, bound together by peculiar associations, 
perfectly natural to himself, though incomprehensible to 
others. ‘Therefore, the method of utterance must be as 
peculiar, and often strange to men of different genius. 

Strictly speaking, there are as many modes of preach- 
ing as there are true preachers; but it will be enough for 
the illustration of my subject if I notice those which have 
obtained the greatest celebrity in the church. I will speak 
of four which appear to be most important. These are 
the logical ; the imaginative ; the affectionate ; and that for 
which we have no appropriate name, in which the effect 
is principally produced by the personal qualities of the 
speaker,—by voice, looks and gestures, and that combina- 
tion of physical and spiritual graces which we call unction. 
This distinction, I am aware, is rather popular than strictly 
scientific,—for the precise methods by which truth is ap- 
prehended are yet a mystery to philosophers ; and no man 
ever existed who was a mere impersonation of intellect, 


imagination, or affection. Yet a preponderance of one of 
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these faculties is sure to give a quality so peculiar to the 
way of perceiving and imparting truth, that it becomes 
apparent to the most superficial observer. The latter 
method is separately treated, that its merits may be more 
generally acknowledged; it being generally found as a 
powerful accessary to one of the remaining three. 

And, first, there is a class of men who are peculiarly 
interested in Christianity as it presents itself to the under- 
standing. ‘They love to trace its relations to the human 
mind, and the system of doctrines of which it is com- 
posed. Perhaps its chief reeommendation to them is, that 
it solves questions which were insolvable by the unaided 
reason, presents clear ideas in the place of vague fancies, 
and can be proved to be in accordance with all the reason- 
able demands of our nature. Such men are naturally at- 
tached to the philosophical and doctrinal aspects of 
religion; and they present that portion of morality which 
ean be made the subject for metaphysical analysis and 
logical demonstration, rather than its inner and spiritual 
essence. 

It might be shown that this method of preaching Chris- 
tianity is partial, and does not minister to the deepest 
wants of the soul; and it could be as easily shown that in 
the hands of any other than a truly religious man it cari- 
catures the theology of Christ. But it is better to look 
upon its positive side, for it cannot be denied the posses- 
sion of great merits. Its complete excellencies are seen 
only in him who is full of a spiritual life. ‘There it 
becomes powerful beyond conception, and gives to the 
world, in the works of men like Pascal, Chillingworth, 
and Butler, vindications and illustrations of Christianity 
which will only pass away with the skepticism and error 
which called them into being. It is no small task to en- 
lighten men in religious things, for although the perception 
of truth is not alwe ays followe od by a saintly life, there is 
yet no obstacle to it more formidable than confusion of 
thought and an indefinite theology. The intellect must 
be either satisfied or appeased, before the moral faculties 
can live in quiet possession of the heart. And a living 
man will preach theology in a manner that will imply re- 
ligion. The fervor caught from him will not permit the 
hearer to stop in the intellectual possession of truth, but 
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will hurry him over that boundary-line where knowledge 
ends and love begins. It is a profound remark of Cole- 
ridge, that “no article of faith can be truly and duly 
preached without necessarily and simultaneously infusing 
a deep sense of the indispensableness of a holy life.” 
And by him alone who draws his power from the source 
of which I have spoken, can doctrines be so preached. 
Macaulay characterizes the eloquence of Demosthenes as 
logic made red-hot by passion. A true doctrinal sermon 
is permeated with the Christian spirit and zeal of the 
preacher, which redeems it from the vulgarity of low con- 
troversy, gives to it a positive rather than a negative form, 
and, while it convinces the understanding, beckons to the 
will and affections to complete the work. If a man 
can preach doctrine thus, it is enough. No one has a 
right to demand that he shall waste his talent, in the un- 
successful attempt to move the affections or inspire the 
imagination. It is not often that one thing can be well 
done in the pulpit; still less can we reasonably expect the 
minister to be effective in many ways. Let him, who can, 
make the chain of logic the conductor of his own vital 
power to the souls of men, and his labor shall not be lost, 
though all are not thereby converted and regenerated. 

Widely different from this method is the one naturally 
adopted by the mind in which the imagination is the pre- 
dominating faculty. Such a man perceives truth only as he 
is elevated to it by a poetic fervor. ‘The perception is there- 
fore immediate, requiring no previous steps of reasoning. 
Different truths are successfully apprehended in this manner; 
therefore their logical relations will not be seen. Minds of 
this class are averse to systems and philosophies. One 
luminous principle after another is seized, and made the 
object of contemplation. Each one illuminates the region 
of thought immediately around it, and the mind is like a 
sea-coast dotted with beacons ; the strong light of one, cast 
upon the rocks and waves, gradually diminishing towards 
the boundary-line of the other, producing large masses of 
radiance separated by long tracts of partial obscurity. 
We cannot look to such men for any good presentation of 
the relations of truth; although the intensity with which 
they grasp living principles is almost incomprehensible to 
a philosopher. ‘They impart truth principally by images, 
by pictures drawn from the material world. 
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The importance of the imaginative faculty and its rela- 
tions to religious culture cannot easily be overrated. It 
requires, more than any other quality of the mind, to be 
assigned its true position ; for while the claims of the in- 
tellect and the affections have been generally acknow- 
ledged, this has been in disgrace among a large class of 
the teachers of Christianity. Especially has the theology 
of New England ignored it. The religion of the Puritan, 
and his descendants, has not only been destitute of the 
element of beauty, but has frowned upon it in other de- 
partments‘of culture. Whatever may be the merits of this 
form of Christianity, it is repulsive to a man of taste, and 
can only be fully embraced by a voluntary disfiguring of 
the soul. The more advanced sects of the church are yet 
skeptical upon the value of the imagination, and look 
upon it suspiciously, as a well dressed tempter in the 
church to entice men to satan. But such narrow views 
are unworthy a true Christian. Religion is not only the 
truest, and the best, but also the most beautiful thing 
in the universe; and it has a work to do in the cul- 
ture of the imagination no less important than the devel- 
opement of the intellect and the direction of the affec- 
tions. No man can be very great or very good in whom 
the sense of beauty is dormant or perverted. He will 
make vulgar the highest truth, and defile the most sacred 
emotions. What then can be of greater importance than 
to associate Christianity with every perception of natural 
grace and sublimity, to exhibit virtue as the ideal of the 
imagination, and to lead away the mind from the contem- 
plation of ornamented deformity, to that beauty which is 
the natural form of purity ? 

This is done by a true preacher of this class. The lyric 
rapture of his own spirit leads up others to his point of view, 
where truth is seen without a veil. The love of beauty is 
directed to things essentially noble and excellent. ‘lhe 
hearer is led through a succession of figures, drawn from 
the highest aspects of nature, as up a long winding avenue 
of trees, into the house of God. And the injurious effects 
of a lawless imagination are prevented by the same in- 
terior spiritual life which elevates the mind of the logician. 
This purifies the taste of the preacher, demands the sacri- 
fice of prettiness, and permits the introduction of no illus- 
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tration without a corresponding idea. Thus it suggests 
what it fails to do;—for every thing greatly done, as its 
crowning excellence, points to another thing which is its 
complement. No one can deny that this is a legitimate 
species of preaching, and only a man of perverse taste 
and narrow theology could wish that men of this descrip- 
tion should write and speak otherwise in point of style 
than they do. 

Yet the highest results must always accompany the pre- 
sentation of Christianity through the affections. There 
are men by whom, through a baptism into the spirit of 
love, all things appear to be attainable. ‘That truth which 
no intellectual striving can reach, or no poetical flight ap- 
proach, comes to them in the calm regions of purified 
emotion. The skepticism that poisons the happiness of 
other men, ventures not within sight of their sustaining 
faith. The despondency that accompanies disappointment 
in worldly minds, in them turns to chastened joy. They 
are at peace with God and men, and have only to go on 
without obstruction from glory to glory. The explanation 
of this is to be sought in the nature of love; for this emo- 
tion is not only the best interpreter of truth, but also the 
best consoler for the spirit grieving under the unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain it. The metaphysician and philosopher 
cannot live in peace while one thing in the universe is un- 
explained. ‘I'he saint receives the light given him as a 
privilege for which an irreligious curiosity would be the 
worst ingratitude. Both at last reach a point beyond 
which the eye cannot penetrate. ‘The one stands bending 
forward, straining his sight to catch the first appearance, 
until his own fancy peoples the darkness with shades and 
monsters, the other reverently covers his face in prayer. 
Men like these speak of what they have seen verified by 
their own experience. ‘Their joys and griefs and tempta- 
tions dictate the words which awaken souls. They teach 
men to love and thus to know God. 

No method of preaching has so retained its force 
through all changes in society and taste as this. Men 
without hearts may sneer at it and talk of fanaticism, but 
nothing else will, for a long time, satisfy the spiritual de- 
sires of the soul. That preacher who neither uses nor 
understands it, will fail though he have the gift of tongues 
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and all wisdom, and that sect which despises it must re- 
form or die. Our own country now furnishes an instruc- 
live spectacle of a large and enlightened religious denomi- 
nation rushing in a panic out of a magnificent theological 
ice-palace which it has reared by the painful toil of many 
years. And this is so, because the foundations of religion 
are laid in the deep places of the affections; because love 
underlies all other things in human nature, and is the 
only original interpreter between God and man. ‘The in- 
tellect and the imagination are her servants, and if they 
aspire to reign over her, are given up to errors and 
fancies. 

It cannot be denied that this method is the most dan- 
gerous in the hands of an insincere and fanatical man. 
But the remedy against fanaticism is not found by retreat- 
ing into the shadows of a cold intellectualism; but in 
creating the genuine spiritual life in the soul of the 
preacher. A man who is thus furnished will never awake 
the feelings without acause. His zeal will be the offspring 
of his enlarged and elevated experience. His descrip- 
tions of religious states of mind will be accurately copied 
from his own spirit. His explanations of the providence 
of God, and his directions for the practice of duty, will 
have the authority of one who knows of what he speaks. 
And though to a frigid or wicked person his devotion may 
appear to be cant, and his religious assurance the delusion 
of excited feelings and imagination, they are none the less 
realities. We may safely pronounce this method of 
preaching the highest, as it was oftener than any other 
adopted by Jesus Christ. He “spake as never man 
spake,” because out of the depths of an infinite love, and 
a universal experience. He “spake with authority,” for 
the conclusions of the affections upon the highest themes 
are instantaneous and decisive. 

There is yet another method of imparting religious 
life ;—the manner in which it is expressed. All men are 
aware of the additional force given to the best discourse 
by the accompaniment of the personal influences which 
constitute this; yet this is generally regarded as a dispar- 
agement to the merit of the work. It is a popular error, 
and one from which educated men are not exempt, that 
the preacher is to receive approbation only for the ability 
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displayed in the words he speaks, while the highest graces 
of manner pass for nothing. But are not the peculiar 
tones, looks, and gestures with which a sentence is accom- 
panied, as truly a part of the speaker and as characteristic 
of him, as his style of writing or mode of thought? Of 
course I speak of a genuine manner, one which a man 
acquires without the aid of artificial rules. In truth this is 
often a better index of the soul than any thing else. ‘The 
history of years of trial and temptation is revealed by the 
tone in which a sincere man will read one of David’s 
Psalms; the whole distance between skepticism and faith 
may be indicated by the expression of the face while read- 
ing the Scripture account of the Resurrection. The inner 
life speaks through every limb and feature of him who is 
earnestly pleading for Christianity, and no one sensitive to 
the effects of true eloquence will be disposed to resist its 
influences. There are men to whom almost every other 
form of expression is denied; who cannot convince the 
intellect, awaken the emotions or inspire the imagination 
by words alone, but who are full of spiritual life, which 
illumines the face, and imparts a sanctity to their pres- 
ence in the house of God. Such men give a new force 
to common ideas. The moral precepts we have heard 
every day of our lives seem more worthy of reverence 
when repeated by them. We cannot say that we have 
received any new truth at their hands, but we never felt 
the beauty and power of that which is familiar, until they 
presented it. These men are true ministers. They preach 
by gestures, looks, and a thousand indescribable personal 
influences. We will not claim for them the highest rank ; 
but they certainly do not deserve that half contempt with 
which they are often regarded by men gifted with higher 
mental powers. They may possess an amountof life and 
love infinitely exceeding their contemptuous neighbors, 
although the same way of utterance has been denied. 

I have now briefly noticed four methods of preaching. 
I have already remarked that they are never found entirely 
separated from each other; but as one predominates, it 
gives the tone to a man’s instruction. No one will deny 
that it were desirable to unite all gifts and graces in one 
minister, but this is demanding too much of human 
nature. Therefore, it is well to accept what a man can 
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give us of his own, yielding to his manner all the credit 
it deserves, while we assert the value of different methods. 
Genius and religious life will choose their own ways of 
expression, in spite of us, and if we place ourselves before 
them in the attitude of critics, we shall cheat ourselves of 
the benefits we might have received as scholars. 

My subject in its last analysis resolves itself into one 
precept, which should be the golden rule of the preacher: 
Do that for which you have the power, and which you have 
verified in your own life, and attempt nothing beyond. 
That which a man has thought, and felt, and seen, and 
lived through himself, he may ~ preach. It is the part of 
Christianity which he understands, and which he may 
teach authoritively. To conceal any thing of it is treason 
to humanity ; to say any thing more is a pretence, and an 
insult to his hearer. He who faithfully labors in thought 
and life will be furnished with truth enough by his Maker, 
to sustain him through the reasonable demands of his 
profession. If he have chosen a situation above his ability, 
let him change it before the retribution come. If the com- 
munity around him is not prepared for his way of com- 
municating the spiritual life, let him go where it is, and 
not dare, for the love of applause, or the weak desire of 
doing what he cannot, to leave his own talent useless 
while he makes himeelf foolish by imitation of the facul- 
ties of other men. If he is not satisfied with the gift he 
has, let him do any thing rather than abuse it, for it is 
sacred and peculiar. Our churches will never be filled 
with the grace of God and the knowledge of God, while 
poets preach metaphysics, and philosophers write appeals 
to the affections, and saints employ themselves in stitching 
together systems of theology. ‘They will be fullof power 
and love when every preacher honestly and fearlessly tells 
the people what he knows, in the manner which the Cre- 
ator has appointed as the expression of his knowledge of 
life. For then will every word spoken from the pulpit be 
sincere, and the elements of Christianity, thus put into 
the world, will, by their own living energy, gravitate 
towards each other, until upon earth shall be found, by 
God directing and overruling the work of man, the true 
church of Jesus Christ. A. D. M. 
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Art. V. 
Whipple’s Lectures. 


Lectures on Subjects connected with Literature and Life. By Edwin 
P. Whipple, Author of “Essays and Reviews.” Boston. Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 1850. 


Criticism, it is often said, is the bane of our latest liter- 
ature. Quite frequently we hear the lamentation that the 
intellect of the age is broken up into eddies and whirl- 
pools, and manifests its greatest energy by sucking the 
products of more creative times and of positive minds 
into the vortex of analysis, devouring that it may under- 
stand. It is easy to see that there are aspects of the age 
which provoke this judgement, and which explain, though 
they hardly justify, such fear. It might be shown without 
much difficulty that, even now, there is no frightful lack 
of original or constructive thought, and that criticism need 
not starve on the charities of the modern press. 

But, not to dwell on the last point, however deplorable 
may be the excess of criticism, no one will imagine that 
literature is endangered by an excess of good critics. 
Many of the gentlemen who assume the title, men distin- 
guished by no sympathies and no breadth of taste, and 
who endeavor to revenge themselves for conscious poverty 
of invention by flippant smartness in the tone both of 
their patronage of the genius which they dare not chal- 
lenge, and of their contempt for the mediocrity which they 
think it safe to spear, might be spared without detriment 
to the dignity or the interests of letters. Neither are those 
who work well after their kind in detecting the defects and 
flaws, the false quantities and inharmonious lines which 
often soil the finest works of genius, entitled to much re- 
spect, either for the nobility of their work, or for the 
powers of mind that are requisite to its performance. We 
know that opposition to evil, and absorbing love of good- 
ness, suggest widely different spiritual states, and so a man 
may be a capital connoisseur of trivial blemishes, without 
possessing a large measure of appreciative taste. A liter- 
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ary weasel, on however large a scale of developement, 
who has the surest instinct and the sharpest teeth for mice, 
although a useful, is by no means a venerable, personage. 

But a true critic is as rare and as serviceable as a great 
writer. We but feebly symbolize his office when we say 
that he is as necessary as the assayer who tests, purifies, 
and coins the gold. If we do not have some men whose 
taste and judgement may be trusted as a true scale and 
accurate weights, genuine genius cannot receive the pro- 
per stamp, nor be honored for what it is. Most persons 
who assume the critical function, are unfitted for their work, 
because they have the bad scale of sectarian or conven- 
ional taste, and the false weights of caprice, partialities, 
friendship and prejudice. When, therefore, a man who is 
a born critic appears, and assumes, as by instinct, the 
judicial robe——a man whose eye is sharp and healthy, 
and whose brain is capable of receiving deep and clear 
impressions from various quarters of the literary world, 
let him be welcomed with joy, and installed upon the 
bench. I respect the man—said Plato—who knows how 
to distinguish accurately, and tell the differences in things. 

And we repeat, that whatever be the perils which at pre- 
sent beset literature, an excess of such minds is not one of 
them. Not only are such men more needed now than 
they have ever been, owing to the contempt of rules, the 
innovations in taste, and the Babel babble of dialects that 
characterize the world of letters, but their office harmonizes 
with what is most prominent and praiseworthy in the 
spirit and mission of the age. We respect science now. 
The intellect of the world is fired with an ambition for 
discovery, which is harnessed and curbed by severe rules. 
To study physical facts until the mind can discover the 
relations that band them, and the laws upon which they 
are strung,is the aim to which the most powerful intellects 
pledge their efforts and time. By common consent, it is 
far more profitable to be occupied in analyzing a gas or 
cross-questioning a pebble, than in constructing from the 
imagination the most comprehensive and consistent hy- 
pothesis of creation. Great intellectual philosophers, too— 
those who have displayed acuteness of vision and patience 
of research in sounding the depths of consciousness, un- 
twisting the beam of thought, and disclosing the warp of 
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human experience, are honored as benefactors of learning, 
and by many are accounted worthy of the highest dignity 
in the domain of literature. The men to whom the great- 
est merit is awarded are patient and successful students 
and critics of facts. And surely we must hunt keenly for 
the reason why a /iterary critic should be excluded from 
this honored brotherhood of constructive minds. Is not a 
book as truly a fact as a paving stone, or the fossil jaw 
of a grizzly bear? Is not the physiology of the soul as 
important a study, as its anatomy? Shall we deliberately 
deem it of less importance to cast and demonstrate the 
orbit of a genius than the orbit of a planet ?—to detect a 
law of art than a lawof mineralogy? Nobody anticipates 
much danger from a glut of such critics as Herschel, Dal- 
ton, and Leverrier, and we may safely banish any fears 
that the genius of great thinkers, or the principles that un- 
derlie literary excellence, will be too closely studied, and 
too clearly understood. Is it apprehended that the study 
of the past, of the products of other minds, may be peril- 
ous to the creative faculties? Is it said that it is nobler to 
construct than to analyze? But the astronomer and the 
geologist, whom we honor as benefactors of civilization, 
are students of the past, and analysts of published thought. 
Sirius is older than Milton; Shakspeare is a more recent 
subject than Urianus ; and the uppermost stratum of rocks 
dates considerably earlier than the lines of Homer. And 
if it be retorted that the scientific student is an explorer of 
the works of God, we may suggest that the mind of a 
poet and the genius of an artist belong, also, to the same 
category. 

Mr. Whipple should be judged rather by his two vol- 
umes of “ Essays and Reviews” than by the book which 
we have placed at the head of this notice. In those vol- 
umes the measure of his mind and the quality of his work 
are better seen. In this collection of lectures, his tastes, 
range of thought, and peculiar powers are clearly indicated ; 
but, from the fact that they are lectures, it is hardly possible 
that they should increase his reputation. ‘I'he topics of 
which the volume treats, and to each of which a lecture is 
devoted, are—“ Authors in their relations to Life ;” 
“ Novels and Novelists ;’ “ Wit and Humor ;” “The Lu- 
dicrons side of Life ;” “ Genius;” and “ Intellectual Health 
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and Disease.” They were originally prepared, either for 
literary societies connected with our colleges, or for deliv- 
ery before the principal lyceums of New England. No 
competent reader of the volume will fail to notice the 
gradual growth of power and firmness of mental grasp 
which the lectures reveal, nor will any one question that 
the subjects are admirably treated to convey instruction to 
a popular audience, and to produce powerful impressions 
upon their minds. It is a prominent merit in each of them 
that it is not overloaded with abstract propositions, and 
that the points are not drily reasoned out, but that a few 
fundamental and comprehensive precepts are strongly 
stated, and then enforced by varied, brilliant and entertain- 
ing illustration. In this respect the lecture on Intellectual 
Health and Disease, which is an original and most admi- | 
rable essay, is a model of method and form. We extract 
a few pages from it to show the tone and clearness of the | 
author’s thought. | 


‘¢ Mental health consists in the self-direction of mental power, 
in the capacity to perceive its own relations to objects and the 
relations of objects to each other, and to choose those which will 
conduce to its enlargement and elevation. Disease occurs both 
when it loses its self-direction, and its self-distrust. When it loses 
its self-direction, it surrenders itself to every outward impression ; 
when it loses its self-distrust, it surrenders itself to every inward 
whim. In the one case, it loses all moral and intellectual charac- 
ter, becomes unstrung, sentimental, dissolute, with feebleness at 
the very heart of its being ; in the other, it perversely misconceives 
and discolors external things, views every object as a mirror of 
self, and, having no reverence for aught above itself, subsides 
into a poisonous mass of egotism, conceit and falsehood. ‘Thus 
disease occurs both when the mind loses itself in objects, and 
when objects are lost in it, — when it parts with will, and when it 
becomes wilful. The last consequence of will submerged is sen- 
suality, brutality, slavishness ; the last consequence of will pervert- 
ed is Satanic pride.” 

* * * * * * * * * * 

‘* Let us take, in illustration, three poets, in an ascending 
scale of intellectual precedence ; — Keats, the representative of 
sensitiveness ; Byron of wilfulness ; Shakspeare, of self-direction. 
Now, in Keats, —a mind of immense spontaneous fruitfulness, — 
a certain class of objects take his intellect captive, melt and 
merge his individual being in themselves, are stronger than he, 
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and hold him in a state of soft diffusion in their own nature. The 
impression left on the imagination is of sensuous beauty, but 
spiritual weakness. Then Byron, arrogant, domineering, egotis- 
tic, diseased —viewing nature and man altogether in relation to 
himself, and spurning the objective laws of things,—forces objects, 
with autocratic insolence, into the shape of his own morbid nature, 
stamps them with his mark, and leaves the impression of intense, 
narrow, wilful energy. But Shakspeare, the strongest of creative 
intellects, and comprehensive because he was strong, passes, by 
the gigantic force of his will, into the heart of other natures; is 
sensuous, impassioned, witty, beautiful, sublime, and terrible, at 
pleasure ; rises by the same force with which he stoops; in his 
most prodigious exertions of energy ever observes laws instead of 
obeying caprice; comprehends all his creations without being 
comprehended by them ; and comes out at the end, not Falstaff, 
or Faulconbridge, or Hamlet, or Timon, or Lear, or Perdita, but 
Shakspeare, the beneficent and august intellect which includes 
them all.” 
* * * * * * * * * * 

‘* Look around any community, and you find it dotted over with 
men, marked and ticketed as not belonging to themselves, but to 
some other man, from whom they take their literature, their 
politics, their religion. They are willing captives of a stronger 
nature; feed on his life as though it were miraculous manna 
rained from heaven ; complacently parade his name as an adjec- 
tive to point out their own; and give wonderful pertinence to that 
nursery rhyme, whose esoteric depth irradiates even its exoteric 
expression : — 

‘Whose dog are you? 
I am Billy Patton’s dog, 
Whose dog are you?’” 


These lectures are remarkable for the analytic power 
they betray. If the talent is the call, Mr. Whipple was 
predestined to the critical office. The reviews he has 
published bear witness that his taste is healthy and 
catholic, that he is above suspicions of conventional and 
clanish prejudice, and that his weights and measures are 
trustworthy. His mind is a good spiritual thermometer, 
and is so nicely affected by the genius of the book he reads 
that his appreciation of it is a pretty accurate indication of 
its real temperature or grade. This is great praise, and 
sounds extravagant; but we believe that Mr. Whipple’s 
reputation with the most discriminating minds already 
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justifies it. The distinguishing trait of his critical powers 
is not mere purity and sensitiveness of taste. Some men 
are capital critics of literary finish and form; they have a 
keen instinct for the graces or defects in the costume and 
attitude of a paragraph ; they are mousers after aphoristic, 
epigrammatic, witty or pathetic tid-bits; they revel, like 
Lamb and Hunt, in delicacies of style and expression, 
and feed their luxurious tastes on the nightingales’ tongues 
and dainty confections of rhetoric and fancy. Mr. Whip- 
ple, without being insensible to such niceties, has evidently 
a more earnest purpose and a loftier aim; he is a student 
of the soul in its creative literary activity. Many a man, 
with a tithe of his ability, would be a better cicerone to a 
stranger, and could point out and describe with more en- 
tertaining loquacity the masterpieces and gems that adorn 
the palaces of imaginative literature. His central purpose 
is to know the essence, laws and philosophy of genius; 
and therefore he reads a book not only to discover what 
the characteristics of the book are,—where most critics 
end, even if they are successful,—but also to determine 
what the man is, how healthy or diseased his spirit is, 
what is the quality of his power, and the reach of it. He 
is eminent as a literary pathologist. While the great ma- 
jority of careful readers accept and study a literary work 
as an independent entity, a production of art, Mr. Whip- 
ple treats it as a symptom of the author’s soul, seeks to 
detect in it the experience from which it was born, and 
to make it confess how far it is a vital effluence or a me- 
chanical creation. He feels a writer’s nature through his 
sentences, as a phrenologist feels a man’s character in the 
bumps of the skull, or as a clairvoyant feels the quality of 
a person in a written letter. The eminence of the grade 
to which his critical faculty belongs is implied in the suc- 
cess with which he discovers whether a thought came 
from the surface of the mind, or from the soul, whether it 
was drawn from memory, or inspired by insight. All the 
prominent books he reads are used as elements for con- 
structing the formula of the genius that produced them ; 
through their aid he puts his callipers around their author’s 
souls, and enshrines them in the picture gallery of his 
imagination as the representatives of so much mental 
capacity and force. 
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Passages of incidental criticism that are scattered 
throughout this volume indicate plainly, what his reviews 
amply demonstrate, that the fine shades which distinguish 
the kinds and the degree of literary excellence, are remark- 
ably clear to Mr. Whipple’s eye. The peculiarities of his 
gifts centre in the distinctness of vision by which the dif- 
ferences and the individuality of authors are perceived as 
readily by his mind, as the differences and the peculiarity 
of faces are perceived at sight. He sees souls in the 
world of thought as clearly as we see bodies in the natural 
light. This gift is most conspicuous from its rarity. The 
bulk of readers, even of intelligent readers, peruse the 
best works of Pope, Wordsworth, Cowper, Tennyson, 
Shelley, and Byron, and are equally pleased with the fine 
passages. There is no distinct flavor in the delight which 
each author imparts to them, and they are insensible to 
the immense difference in combination of faculties, in the 
prevalent tone of personal experience, in the conception of 
poetic excellence, and in the native quality of genius, 
which is indicated by the spirit and structure of the sep- 
arate gems of verse. From the nature of the admiration 
which they receive from most readers, one would imagine 
that poets, as a class, have a homogeneous office some- 
what akin to that of wood-sawyers; in fact, that it is their 
business to saw up language into measure, and pile it even 
and gracefully, rhymed at the end. So little acquaintance 
is there with the personality of genius, so feebly is the 
critical faculty developed in the community of readers. 
But to Mr. Whipple’s mind books are quite different 
companions. The vital characteristics of a book are 
almost instantly apparent to him, and in those he sees re- 
flected the individuality of the author’s intellect. He 
knows the composition of the genius in every great mind 
he studies,—the proportions of reason, imagination, wit, 
sympathy and passion that are fused into the staple of his 
being, and the influences that helped or hindered his edu- 
cation. He has the power of realizing to his fancy the 
spiritual physiognomy of a writer, sees his mental com- 
plexion, the lines that mark the face of his soul, the signs 
of health it shows, and the very wink of the eye. He has 
shown that he understands Wordsworth, and he has writ- 
ten the best passages on Tennyson we have ever read ; he 
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has most accurately outlined the powers of the great Eng- 
lish essayists,—Jeffrey, Sidney Smith, Mackintosh, Macau- 
lay, Hamilton; his paper on Sheridan cannot be sur- 
passed, we believe, for keenness of analysis and complete 
critical justice, by the most brilliant essay to be found in 
the volumes of the Edinburgh Review; he has given a 
masterly portrait of Fielding; and volumes of clever de- 
scription of Mr. Emerson could not add to the compre- 
hensive formula which Mr. Whipple framed, when he 
called him the Greek- Yankee, a cross between Apollo and 
Jonathan Slick. What precision of portraiture and feli- 
city of expression in the following passages on the different 
kinds of mirth that distinguish literary men. 


** Mirth is a Proteus, changing its shape and manner with the 
thousand diversities of individual character, from the most super- 
ficial gayety to the deepest, most earnest humor. Thus the wit 
of the airy, feather-brained Farquhar glances and gleams like 
heat lightning; that of Milton blasts and burns like the bolt. Let 
us glance carelessly over this wide field of comic writers, who 
have drawn new forms of mirthful being from life’s ludicrous 
side, and note, here and there, a wit or humorist. There is the 
humor of Goethe, like his own summer morning, mirthfully clear ; 
and there is the tough and knotty humor of old Ben Jonson, at 
times ground down at the edge to a sharp cutting scorn, and occa- 
sionally hissing out stinging words, which seem, like hisown Mer- 
cury’s, ‘ steeped in the very brine of conceit, and sparkle like salt 
in fire.’ There is the incessant brilliancy of Sheridan,— 


‘Whose humor, as gay as the fire-fly’s light, 
Played round every subject, and shone as it played; 
Whose wit, in the combat as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade.’ 


There is the uncouth mirth, that winds, stutters, wriggles and 
screams, dark, scornful and savage, among the dislocated joints 
of Carlyle’s spavined sentences. There is the lithe, springy sar- 
casm, the hilarious badinage, the brilliant careless disdain, which 
sparkle and scorch along the glistening page of Holmes. There 
is the sleepy smile that sometimes lies so benignly on the sweet 
and serious diction of old Izaak Walton. ‘There is the mirth of 
Dickens, twinkling now in some ironical insinuation,—and anon 
winking at you with pleasant maliciousness, its distended cheeks 
fat with suppressed glee,—and then, again, coming out in broad 
gushes of humor, overflowing all banks and bounds of conventional 
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decorum. There is Sydney Smith,—sly, sleek, swift, subtle,— 
a moment’s motion, and the human mouse is in his paw! Mark, 
in contrast with him, the beautiful heedlessness with which the 
Ariel-like spirit of Gay pours itself out in benevolent mockeries 
of human folly. There, in a corner, look at that petulant little 
man, his features working with thought and pain, his lips wrinkled 
with a sardonic smile; and, see! the immortal personality has 
received its last point and polish in that toiling brain, and, in a 
straight, luminous line, with a twang like Scorn’s own arrow, 
hisses through the air the unerring shaft of Pope,—to 


‘Dash the proud gamester from his gilded car,’ 
And, 
‘Bare the base heart that lurks beneath a star.’ 


There, a little above Pope, see Dryden, keenly dissecting the in- 
consistencies of Buckingham’s volatile mind, or leisurely crushing 
out the insect life of Shadwell,— 


‘Owned, without dispute, 
Throughout the realms of Nonsense absolute.’ 


There, moving gracefully through that carpeted parlor, mark that 
dapper, diminutive Irish gentleman. The moment you look at 
him, your eyes are dazzled with the whizzing rockets and hissing 
wheels, streeking the air with a million sparks, from the pyrotech- 
nic brain of Anacreon Moore. Again, cast your eyes from that 
blinding glare and glitter, to the soft and beautiful brilliancy, the 
winning grace, the bland banter, the gliding wit, the diffusive 
humor, which makes you in love with all mankind, in the charm- 
ing pages of Washington Irving. And now, for another change,— 
glance at the jerks and jets of satire, the mirthful audacities, the 
fretting and teasing mockeries, of that fat, sharp imp, half Mephis- 
topheles, half Falstaff, that cross between Beelzebub and Rabelais, 
known, in all lands, as the matchless Mr. Punch. No English 
statesman, however great his power, no English nobleman, how- 
ever high his rank, but knows that every week he may be pointed 
at by the scoffing finger of that omnipotent buffoon, and con- 
signed to the ridicule of the world. The pride of intellect, the 
pride of wealth, the power to oppress—nothing can save the 
dunce or criminal from being pounced upon by Punch, and held 
up to a derision or execration, which shall ring from London to 
St. Petersburg, from the Ganges tothe Oregon. From the vitriol 
pleasantries of this arch-fiend of Momus, let us turn to the benev- 
olent mirth of Addison and Steele, whose glory it was to redeem 
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polite literature from moral depravity, by showing that wit could 
chime merrily in with the voice of virtue, and who smoothly 
laughed away many a vice of the national character, by that 
humor which tenderly touches the sensitive point with an evanes- 
cent grace and genial glee. And here let us not forget Gold- 
smith, whose delicious mirth is of that rare quality which lies 
too deep for laughter,—which melts softly into the mind, suffusing 
it with inexpressible delight, and sending the soul dancing joy- 
ously into the eyes, to utter its merriment in liquid glances, 
passing all the expression of tone. And here, though we cannot 
do him justice, let us remember the name of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, deserving a place second to none in that band of humor- 
ists whose beautiful depth of cheerful feeling is the very poetry of 
mirth. In ease, grace, delicate sharpness of satire,—in a felicity 
of touch which often surpasses the felicity of Addison, in a subtlety 
of insight which often reaches further than the subtlety of 
Steele.—the humor of Hawthorne presents traits so fine as to be 
almost too excellent for popularity, as, to every one who has at- 
tempted their criticism, they are too refined for statement. The 
brilliant atoms flit, hover, and glance before our minds, but the 
remote sources of their etherial light lie beyond our analysis,— 


‘And no speed of ours avails, 
To hunt upon their shining trails,’ ” 


What we have said of Mr. Whipple’s gifts and aim as 
a critic plainly implies that he is not a literary amateur. 
Books and thoughts are realities to him. Literature is not 
a recreation but his food. Macaulay said of Horace 
Walpole, that “after the labors of the print-shop and the 
auction-room, he unbent his mind in the House of Com- 
mons.” ‘The antithesis expresses the relative importance 
to Mr. Whipple of the world of action and thought. The 
appearance of a new genius, or the discovery of a splen- 
did passage of imagination or wit, would affect his spirit 
with a delicious surprise equivalent to the rapture of a 
fortunate broker at the sudden rise of stocks. In these 
times, when so many readers belittle great authors by their 
feeble, sentimental admiration, it is refreshing to find ‘a 
man who feels and acknowledges an earnest, penetrating 
reverence for the autocrats of thought,—a man whose 
mind has been enlarged by the wisdom of Shakspeare, 
whose spirit has gladly bowed before the majesty of Mil- 
ton, whose sympathies have been wrung by the wrongs of 
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Dante, and whose heart has been warmed and softened 
by the humor of Lamb. To Mr. Whipple literature is 
thus practical. Writers are his friends or his enemies. 
Sentiments affect him as palpably as food. Nothing can 
exceed the hearty respect which his pen instinctively pays 
to the name of Milton, while he seems to hate Bulwer as 
cordially as if he had experienced from him a grievous 
personal wrong. 

And it is pleasant, in this connection, to notice the stern 
purity of Mr. Whipple’s taste. His intellect is moral to 
the core. No lurking sympathy with published licentious- 
ness of wit, or fancy, or conduct, can be found in his nu- 
merous papers. His sympathies are catholic, his mental 
temper jovial, his pen is fettered by no prudery, but let the 
literary profligate, the “mental roué,” as he once called 
the author of “ Festus,” keep out of his path. He has the 
scent of a vulture for spiritual disease in an author’s soul, 
and the talons of an eagle for its welcome. His insight 
in this respect is singularly sharp, and his principles stoic- 
ally stern. Freedom from open immorality in a poem or 
a drama is not enough to purchase immunity from his 
lash. If the effect of a work of art upon the springs of 
character is not healthy, he puts on the black cap, and 
opens his mouth accordingly. He tastes the repast which 
an author sets before him with a dreadful patience and 
thoroughness; not content with its immediate sweetness 
in the mouth, he waits to find what report the digestive 
process makes in respect of flavor. 

It is time to say something of Mr. Whipple’s wit. His 
brain holds in solution the whole literature of mirth; he 
has studied it con amore, and many of his pages furnish 
valuable additions to its treasures. One of the finest spe- 
cimens we know of thorough analysis amplified, seemingly, 
into all the antithetical attitudes of which human language 
and the subject itself are capable, is the statement of the 
difference between wit and humor, on page 91. 


“« Wit marries ideas, lying wide apart, by a sudden jerk of the 
understanding. Humor originally meant moisture, a signification 
it metaphorically retains, for it is the very juice of the mind, 
oozing from the brain, and enriching and fertilizing wherever it 
falls. Wit exists by antipathy; Humor by sympathy. Wit 
laughs at things; Humor laughs with them. Wit lashes external 
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appearances, or cunningly exaggerates single foibles into charac- 
ter: Humor glides into the heart of its object, looks lovingly on 
the infirmities it detects, and represents the whole man. Wit is 
abrupt, darting, scornful, and tosses its analogies in your face ; 
Humor is slow and shy, insinuating its fun into your heart. Wit 
is negative, analytical, destructive ; Humor is creative. The 
couplets of Pope are witty, but Sancho Panza is a humorous cre- 
ation. Wit, when earnest, has the earnestness of passion, seek- 
ing to destroy ; Humor has the earnestness of affection, and 
would lift up what is seemingly low into our charity and love. 
Wit, bright, rapid and blasting as the lightning, flashes, strikes 
and vanishes in an instant; Humor, warm and all-embracing as 
the sunshine, bathes its objects in a genial and abiding light. Wit 
implies hatred or contempt of folly and crime, produces its ef- 
fects by brisk shocks of surprise, uses the whip of scorpions and 
the branding-iron, stabs, stings, pinches, tortures, goads, teases, 
corrodes, undermines; Humor implies a sure conception of the 
beautiful, the majestic and the true, by whose light it surveys and 
shapes their opposites. It is an humane influence, softening with 
mirth the ragged inequalities of existence, promoting tolerant 
views of life, bridging over the spaces which separate the lofty 
from the lowly, the great from the humble. Old Dr. Fuller’s re- 
mark, that a negro is ‘ the image of God cut in ebony,’ is humor- 
ous ; Horace Smith’s inversion of it, that the taskmaster is ‘ the 
image of the devil cut in ivory,’ is witty.” 


It would be no compliment, certainly, after reading this 
passage, to say that Mr. Whipple’s mirthfulness takes the 
form of wit, although he has the power of marrying sun- 
dered ideas by a magical “jerk.” But sympathy and a 
loving nature shed warmth and juice into all his epigrams, 
and impart the quality of humor to the sallies of his fancy. 
Any one who reads his essays and lectures will see that 
the mirth which they enfold, to use Barrow’s words, 
oftenest “lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or in sea- 
sonable application of a trivial saying.” But his wit is 
never arbitrary and capricious, and does not run riot; it is 
drilled into subordination to the dignity of the subject 
which he treats, and perhaps the finest specimens of it 
spring from sharpness of sight into the core of a truth, or 
to the folly of a controversy. ‘Thus, speaking of the true 
method of studying the past, he says: 


‘** Without inweaving literary into civil history, we gain no 
knowledge of the annals of human nature. We have the body 
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of history without the soul,—events without ideas,—effects with- 
out causes,—the very atheism of narrative.” 

And again, alluding to the dispute which has called the 
Free-soil party into existence: 

‘* Now, we can sympathize with a person who has had the 
gout transmitted to him, the only legacy of a loving father; but 
that a man should go deliberately to work, bottle in hand, to 
establish the gout in his own system, is an absurdity which 
touches the Quixotic in diabolism. Yet this, or something like to 
this, has been gravely proposed, and some of our southern breth- 
ren have requested us to aid in the ludicrously iniquitous work.” 


We very often see that the faults or weaknesses of char- 
acter are good traits exaggerated, or disrespectful to healthy 
limits. Qualities that bloom in prudence run to seed in 
meanness. Generosity of nature often passes over into 
prodigality, and firmness frequently topples into obstinacy. 
The faults which Mr. Whipple’s pages betray, are vitally 
connected with the distinguishing merit they reveal—the 
vigor with which a fact is conceived, or a law comprehen- 
ded by his mind. Subtle elements of genius, principles in 
the domain of literature, which most minds apprehend 
but faintly, he sees so clearly that he utters himself like a 
prophet, with a savage intensity of expression. There is 
nothing tawdry or florid in his style; a figure seldom ap- 
pears ; and his language is always precise, idiomatic and 
racy. But it expresses too much. Every sentence blazes 
with meaning, and the paragraphs tire from the continual 
succession of phrases that are crammed with power. 
There ought to be more negligence, more shading, more of 
a suggestive quiet and carelessness. His intellect seems 
to be always armed cap-a-pie, and every passage is an ap- 
proved attitude of mental carte and tierce. If Mr. Whip- 
ple could create a world, there would be no latent heat and 
but little twilight in it. Asa painter he would be a poor 
master of background. Strong and precise as his decision 
always is, if it were less steely, if the movement of his 
thought were less military and more flowing, it would 
be much more pleasant to read, and by not making so 
great a demand for microscopic attention, would convey 
more to ordinary thinkers. 

But Mr. Whipple has already given ample indications 
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that, in the highest line of literary criticism, he can be the 
best critic in this country. With a mind so active and 
catholic, with a brain so reverent and so admirably poised, 
with a power of analysis only equalled by mastery of 
strong, expressive English, and with a passion for the 
works of genius that is almost a fever in his blood, he is 
admirably fitted, not only to be a good interpreter of the 
various dialects of the great masters of literature, but also 
to produce a work upon the laws and methods of genius 
itself, that will be a valuable addition to a branch of phi- 
losophy which has been too slightly cultivated. 1. s x. 


Art. VI. 


The Philosophy and Doctrines of John Scotus Erigena. 


f 
Scot Erigéne et la Philosophie Scholastique. Par M. Saint-René 
Taillandier, Professeur suppléant 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Stras- 
bourg. Strasbourg, Ve. Levrault, &c., Paris, P. Bertrand, &c. 1843. 
[Scotus Erigena and the Scholastic Philosophy. By M. St. René Taillan- 
dier, &c.] 8 vo. pp. 334. 


Our readers may find, in the Appendix to the Ancient 
History of Universalism (2d Edition,) most of the principal 
facts, that can now be ascertained, of the life of John Sco- 
tus Erigena. We shall not here repeat them, but confine 
our notice chiefly to his philosophy. For this, we are de- 
pendent for the most part on the information, apparently 
thorough, which is given in the work named at the head 
of this article, as we have not read Scotus himself. We 
will only remark that he flourished at the head of the 
learned in the court of France, under the reign of Charles 
the Bald, during the middle of the ninth century, and that 
he was unquestionably the most brilliant genius, and the 
greatest scholar, as well as the most independent thinker, 
of his times. 

He belonged to that numerous class of philosophers, so 
called, who assume to fathom the Infinite, that is, God, 
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and the world visible and invisible, together with the rela- 
tions of Deity to his works. He professed to carry philo- 
sophy through the whole domain of religion, by scientifically 
exploring every thing which the latter recognizes. He 
thought thus to identify the two. Of course, he incurred 
the inevitable consequence of such an attempt, abortion. 
For the philosopher, like other men, is but finite. All the 
faculties by which he philosophizes, are but finite; and 
therefore they can neither analyze nor synthesize, nor ex- 
plore scientifically, beyond the finite. Should we even ad- 
mit the fanciful hypothesis of the impersonality and super- 
human nature of reason, it would not affect the conclusion. 
For, even in that case, we could receive into our own 
minds, no more of the teachings of such impersonal and 
superhuman reason, than our personal capacities, which 
are acknowledged to be finite, can admit. Let reason be 
God himself, if we please; let it know all things; or, let 
there be any other power or property of an omniscient 
kind, associated with our nature, but extending beyond it; 
yet, if we who philosophize, though we do it by such help, 
are still but finite, it is plain that we ourselves can receive 
but finite knowledge, howsoever much reason in the ab- 
stract, or any other superhuman property, may be capable 
of knowing. Of course, when we attempt to explore the 
Infinite scientifically, we begin by substituting the finite 
for the Infinite; since the former is all that we can take in. 
If we aim to comprehend God, eternity, immensity, we 
always, by a necessity of our nature, reduce them to no 
God, no eternity, no immensity. We may grasp at the 
Infinite; but we seize only the finite. This consideration 
shows that philosophy is inadequate to construct a religion 
scientifically ; and that to identify the two is beyond the 
scope of our powers. Strictly speaking, a thoroughly 
philosophical religion is an absurdity, with any finite crea- 
ture. 

So much, we think, is evident from the nature of the 
case. It is verified, also, by the history of philosophy. 
For example: take Platonism, the most religious of all the 
ancient speculations; trace it down historically, through 
the Old and the New Academy, to the universal Skepticism 
in which it resulted, — or, again, to the Pantheism in which 
it was developed among the Neoplatonicians. The more 
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consistently Plato’s philosophical method was pursued, — 
we mean, the purely philosophical part of his method; the 
more rigorously his materials were wrought over and 
analyzed, and the farther the impulse he gave was followed 
out in its scientific direction, the more clearly did the 
elements prove themselves to be but finite. Or, take the 
modern omniscient philosophies of continental Europe, es- 
pecially of Germany, and follow them, through their suc- 
cessive and legitimate developements, to the Pantheism 
and Atheism in which they have at last determined them- 
selves. In all these cases, their boasted Infinite was at 
first but the finite; and when the systems had been wrought 
out into complete consistency, it showed itself as such. Of 
course, we do not here speak of all that was originally in- 
cluded in those theories; for it was natural that much 
should, in the beginning, be admitted unconsciously on 
the ground of faith. We speak only of the strictly philo- 
sophical elements and methods with which they set out; 
and of these, as stripped of all adventitious matter, which 
had to be defecated in subsequent and more searching 
analyses. 

Erigena begins by describing the successive means by 
which we attain to knowledge, and the steps by which we 
may rise to the pure cognition of the Infinite. There are, 
first, the Senses, which reveal to the soul the phenomena 
of the outward, or sensible, world; secondly, Reason, which 
traces these phenomena to their cause,—to God,—and 
which instructs us that God exists, but does not enable us 
to say what he is; and, thirdly, there may be awakened in 
us, by the suggestions of reason, what he calls a supreme 
Intuition, which elevates the soul above itself, and out of 
itself, and makes it comprehend God. In this last process, 
the soul becomes, like the angels, a pure intellectual 
activity, unfettered and unobscured by the conditions of 
time and sense; it moves in perfect freedom around the 
Deity, and has a direct intellectual vision of him,—a vision, 
not an inference of the reason, nor a conviction by faith, 
but an immediate intuition. Itis in this third specification, 
that our author passes out of his legitimate province as a 
philosopher, into the domains of fantasy ; for nothing is 
clearer than that the state of mind which he describes un- 
der this head, is that of revery, in which imagination is 
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enthroned in the place of reason, playing as many different 
parts as there are different speculatists. 

He proposes, however, another method, which he thinks 
preferable, as a way to the contemplation of God: namely, 
by looking into our own soul, and analyzing that. For, 
since our soul was created “in the image of God,” we 
find there a reproduction, as it were, of him; a reproduction 
of him so complete as to image forth even his triune na- 
ture, as well as his divine perfections. To know our soul, 
the image, is to kow God, the original. Now, we may 
admit that, if it could first be shown that the human soul 
is really God in miniature, Deity reduced to a finite scale, 
this method might then answer, to a partial degree, the 
purpose proposed; we say, to a partial degree only, 
because even then it could afford us no representation of 
God as infinite. And since no such miniature, or reduc- 
tion, is possible, the human soul, contemplated objectively, 
can only serve, like all the rest of God’s works, as a datum 
whence reason may infer, by its ordinary processes, the 
nature of the Creator. 

These two methods, the ontological and the psychologi- 
cal, he proposes as the ways to an immediate intuition of 
God. He remarks that this intuition, attained in either of 
these ways, does not come by slow and successive steps; 
when the conditions just mentioned are fulfilled, it springs 
up at once in that primary faculty of the soul which lies 
behind all the intimations of the senses and all the discover- 
ies of observation,—springs up in that original and simple 
power of the intellect by which we know. The soul is 
made to project itself beyond the limits of its nature, (so 
he says,) and rises to a pure and immediate apperception 
of the Eternal, the Immutable. He proceeds, with his 
trancendental jargon, to say that, having reached this 
height, the soul re-descends as it were into itself, and 
recompenses its reason and the senses, which have aided 
it to mount to the Infinite; it reeompenses them by dis- 
tributing to them the light it has discovered, and thus 
glorifies them along with itself. While it was mounting 
towards the Absolute, it was like the angels, those pure 
intellectual activities which are borne forever around the 
original Principle of all things; but when it attains that 


point, it becomes like God himself. Then, its intuition 
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corresponds to the Father; its reason, to the Son; the senses, 
to the Holy Spirit. And as God the Father creates his 
works by his Word, which is the Son, and fixes them per- 
manent; so the intuition of human thought creates, by 
means of its reason, all that it discovers concerning Abso- 
lute principles, and fixes the whole on a foundation the 
most intimate with itself. We shall not stop to explain 
this language; for, though it is not devoid of meaning, the 
meaning itself is nonsense. We set it down chiefly as a 
cautionary example, to show where the soul goes to when 
it “ projects itself beyond the limits of its nature.” 

With his extravagant notions of the capabilities of the 
soul, it is easy to see what views he would be likely to en- 
tertain of its relation to authority. It is, according to him, 
its own authority. Or rather, authority is nothing else 
than the truth discovered by our reason. Reason is 
supreme; and, confiding in its revelations, we must allow 
it to hold on its own course, independently, without defer- 
ring even to the decisions of the Scriptures themselves. 
He seems honestly to have meant to hold Christianity as 
sacred, and to confirm it by identifying philosophy with it; 
he seems not to have suspected that he invalidated the 
Scriptures. He even maintains that, in philosophizing, 
the starting-point which God has given us, is to be found 
only in them, and that it is by studying them we must be- 
gin all investigation of truth. But then he adds, that there 
is no authority which can avail against reason; that, 
although the Scriptures contain the truth, they do not an- 
nounce it in its real form; that they accommodate it to our 
weakness; speak by images, by comparison, and use lan- 
guage aside from its natural meaning. We must therefore, 
says he, receive the truth revealed by reason, even though 
it be apparently contrary to the authority of the Scriptures. 
In other words we must hold the former as supreme, and 
make the latter conform to it, by some interpretation. 

Now, although we cannot deny that this position would, 
in part, be true, were it defined with reference only to par- 
ticular points which our author had not in view, yet, when 
taken in the general bearing which he intended, it obviously 
reduces the Scriptures at once to the same level with other 
writings, whatever sacredness he might mean to attribute 
to them as a starting-point. ‘They cease to be an oracle 
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speaking from God; they become an automaton which 
must be made to speak, though in the name of God, just 
what human reason dictates. Why, then, should reason, 
the only actual speaker jn the case, resort to this ventrilo- 
quism, instead of uttering her decisions directly, and giving 
them avowedly in her own name; unless it be for the sake 
of the simple, who need to be cajoled with the pretence of 
a higher authority ?—a trick which, one might think, reason 
would find it out of her line to practise. It is indeed a 
legitimate office of reason to discover, honestly, the mean- 
ing of the sacred writers. It is also her province to ascer- 
tain, by weighing all the considerations internal and exter- 
nal, whether God has given a positive revelation in the 
Scriptures. But this once ascertained in the affirmative, 
that revelation becomes supreme, authoritative, the dictum 
of God himself; and reason has, then, no other alternative 
than to submit to it, or else to go back and deny the fact 
of such a revelation. So, too, with all other facts; when 
found to be such, they can neither be ignored nor justly 
tampered with. For example: my reason, setting out on 
the high @ priort road, and theorizing independently of 
observation, might conclude that the infinitely good God 
has not permitted his creatures to suffer; but when I find it 
to be a fact that his creatures do suffer, my reason has to 
bow to that fact, has to recognize it among its premises, 
and to shape its conclusions anew. We said, it has to 
bow to facts; but, strictly speaking, it seeks and adopts them 
as spontaneously as it seeks and adopts any premises ; for, 
that is not reason which reluctates at facts,—it is prejudice. 
In this sense, it is true that no authority can avail against 
reason; but it is true, only because the latter always con- 
sents to authority that is proved valid, and depends upon 
its data, as a means of arriving at just conclusions. 

The position of Erigena, on this point, is essentially the 
same with that favorite one of late European speculatists, 
who lay it down as a maxim, that philosophy ought to be 
developed independently of the Christian Revelation. We 
think it, however, absurd; that is, if God has in fact given 
a positive revelation. We think that the maxim is logically 
a denial of this fact. For, if we find that such a revelation 
has been given, then this fact, and also the facts and truths 
communicated in it, must take their place with all other 
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known facts; must, like them, be recognized in the premi- 
ses and throughout the processes of philosophizing, and be 
held as fixed points with which our speculations must 
coincide. What sort of philosophy would that be, which 
should neither take cognizance of any facts as premises, 
nor pay deference to any facts as landmarks ?—say, the fact 
that we exist, that there are external phenomena, &c. And 
if it be equally a fact that God has given a positive revela- 
tion, what better is that philosophy which ignores this and 
the truths socommunicated? Indeed, the very proposition 
that, in seeking for truth, we must not regard an alleged 
communication from God on the subject, presupposes that 
it is not a communication from him, and that truth is not 
to be found in that quarter. If it were, rational philosophy 
would seek for it there, where it is. 

T’o the foregoing considerations let us add a few words 
in order to follow out, to its utmost extravagance, the pre- 
tence of an absolutely free and independent developement 
of philosophy. ‘To usit appears that no such thing is pos- 
sible ; that what is called independence, in this case, is 
nothing but sheer capriciousness. It is sometimes pleaded 
that the business of philosophy is not to consult facts, but 
to demonstrate every thing a priori, and independently of 
observation. But, on this ground, we would ask, Where 
can the a priori process begin? with nothing? without 
premises? without materials? It is self-evident that the 
a priori method can at most reach back but a little way, 
and that all philosophy, true or false, begins in empiricism. 
It is equally self-evident that all rational philosophy is 
dependent on facts, at least as its starting-point. And now, 
we would press the question, How can it be that facts, 
which are of supreme value at the outset of philosophi- 
zing, should become of no value in its subsequent pro- 
cesses? Do they change their essential nature? Let us 
not be misunderstood : we do not mean that all true philos- 
ophy is merely empirical. We take only the common- 
sense ground, that every ascertainable fact must be sacredly 
regarded in working out the philosophical problem, as 
well as at the beginning; and that, if facts be ignored, we 
commence with such a defect in our premises, and pro- 
ceed with such a vice in our method, as will account for 
all the fooleries in which the higher metaphysics, so called, 
have resulted. 
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Having seen what was the scope that Erigena proposed 
for his philosophy, and what were the grounds on which 
he thought to succeed, we will now look into the results, 
as he wrought them out in particular doctrines. 

His doctrine of God and the world, that is of the universal 
whole, was formerly suspected of Pantheism. This, how- 
ever, is not what he meant; although his speculations, if 
logically carried out, would end in it, just as every philos- 
ophy, which assumes to explore all things, must end in this 
or in Atheism, for reasons already suggested. But his 
inbred conviction of Christian Theism withstood the ten- 
dency of those elements and methods which he borrowed 
from Neoplatonism. Whatever may be the conclusions 
legitimately involved in his theory, he aimed at maintain- 
ing only an intimate presence of God in his works, and 
strove to avoid an identification of the two. The manner, 
however, in which he analyzes the Universe, is too fan- 
tastic to be rendered intelligible in a narrow compass, if in 
fact it be wholly capable of being understood. 

Of the difficulty in attaining to a scientific idea of Deity, 
he descants in striking and just terms. ‘It is a dread en- 
terprise (says he,) to undertake to speak of God. He is 
near us, yet when we think to discover him, he recedes 
infinitely. He reaches through the world, he fills and ani- 
mates all things, he supports us, he surrounds us on all 
sides; and still, if we approach, we see that this great cur- 
rent of life diffused through the world comes from him, 
but is not he; for while thus moving in his works, God 
himself remains immovable; so that he is at the same 
time present and infinitely distant. We are always adver- 
tized of his existence and of his presence; but he always 
withdraws, even to infinity, beyond this universe which gives 
us continual notices of him. How then shall we speak 
of this infinite concealed God! Who can do it without 
being obscure? ‘There are no words, there are no names, 
which can designate that first, essential Cause of all things.’ 
To meet this difficulty, this seeming contradiction inhe- 
rent in the subject, he says there are two necessary meth- 
ods of theological investigation, namely, the negative and 
the affirmative, each of them true as far as it goes. 

The negative method regards God exclusively in his 
infinity, as incomprehensible, as inaccessible to the human 
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intellect. It will not allow him to be brought down to our 
forms of thought, or to be in any way defined ; for a defi- 
nition would limit him. It denies, of him, every thing we 
can conceive of; for what is conceivable by us is not infi- 
nite. It denies that he is goodness, truth, power, wisdom ; 
for he is more than these. It denies even that he is exist- 
ence or being; for these terms, like all terms, are inade- 
quate. Here we find the doctrine of Plotinus and other 
Alexandrian Neoplatonicians. We may wonder that our 
author did not see, in it, a proof of the total incompetence 
of science to master the theological problem. 

But the other or affirmative method now takes its turn. 
This regards God exclusively as eternal and universal 
cause; whose nature it is to be revealed in effects, and who 
may therefore be recognized in his works, and thus found 
to be present with us. It affirms what the former method 
denied. It employs the terms consecrated by Scripture, 
which the other, on the authority of reason, suppressed ; and 
pronounces God to be the eternal, the essence of all things, 
knowledge, truth, goodness. In so doing, it is not really 
in contradiction with the negative; because, in re-estab- 
lishing these definitions of God, it admits that they do not 
adequately express the Divinity, and that it is human in- 
firmity which obliges us to use them. Here, again, it is 
surprising that the impossibility of a scientific solving of 
the question did not strike our philosopher; for both of his 
methods are, according to his own admission, failures at 
the outset. 

It is needless to follow his processes further, since he is 
obliged continually to transcend these methods, and to re- 
sort to assumption. We only state the conclusions at 
which he, somehow, arrives. God is a trinity, in like 
sense as our soul is a trinity of intelligence, power and 
action. God the Father is the only creative first cause ; 
God the Son is the receptacle of the ideas which the 
Father conceives, and which are the original types and 
germs of all things created—intellectual images of what 
was to be; the Holy Spirit devolves these ideas or germi- 
nal essences, from the Son out into actual creation, and 
moreover diffuses a genial influence through the world, 
giving life to living things, sensibility to those who are 
sentient, reason to those who think, and pure intelligence 
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to those who have elevated themselves to God. What we 
call sin, in the world, is only a negation, a lack, and is not 
recognized as a positive entity, by God. ll things real 
thus proceed forth from him, and hold their existence, 
course, and destiny, of him. 

Man contains in himself both the intellectual world and 
the material or sensible world; which would be separated 
by an abyss were they not united in him. He is the mt- 
crocosm, the summary of all the elements of the universe ; 
for there is nothing, material or immaterial, but is found 
living, sentient, and subsisting in him. Thus constituted, 
he was designed, by the Creator, as the medium in which 
all contrarieties should be reconciled, all variety united, 
and through which all things should return to God. In 
his original condition, he was a pure spirit, with an immor- 
tal body, composed not of matter, but of a celestial ele- 
ment— [how then did he contain the material world ?]; and 
it was not till he sinned that his soul was obliged to form 
for itself an earthly body. He still retains the original 
celestial body within the present material one; he retains 
his moral freedom, also, and is still the sammary of all 
things. But his fall interrupted the communication of the 
world with God, and spread disorder through the whole, so 
that he could no longer fulfil his function as the reconciling 
medium. Jesus Christ took his place, and repaired what 
man had broken. He will accomplish the original design, 
bringing all humanity into its harmonious relation with 
God ; and, as all creation is contained in humanity, the 
whole will thus be restored together. 

This is the last and grand act in the divine drama—the 
return of all things to God. Adopting the axiom of 
Origen, (De Principiis,) he says that the end must be as 
the beginning; for the conclusion is determined beforehand 
by the agencies in which the commencement arose; and, 
moreover, we actually see, that, in all nature, every thing 
tends back to its origin. The first step in the return of 
humanity to God, is the death of the body, by which man 
is loosed from the degrading bonds of matter ; the second, 
is the resurrection; which will be followed by the transfig- 
uration of the body into a spiritual body, and the restora- 
tion of the whole being to the state of those primary ideas 
which existed in the Son as the original types. The pro- 
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cess will be completed when man, containing all things in 
himself, shall live in perfect union with God. Then God 
alone will appear. His creatures will not be absorbed in 
him, so as to lose their identity ; they will be transfigured 
with his likeness. As the air still exists when the light of the 
sun thoroughly illumines it; as the iron has not ceased to be, 
when, all red in the flame, it seems changed into fire; so 
our souls will subsist, more beautiful, united with God, 
penetrated and clothed with his glory. Evil, with its at- 
tendant, misery, will be abolished from the universe ; for it 
has no substantial existence, and the goodness of God, 
which alone is eternal and infinite, must overcome. Not 
only with men, but with the fallen angels also, and with 
the demons themselves, evil will disappear, and the nature 
which God has made will be resuscitated free and purified. 

The eternal fire, the worm that dieth not, and all the pun- 
ishments of the kind, which are threatened in the Scrip- 
tures, are to be realized only in the thoughts of the crea- 
ture. It is the deranged will alone, and not the human 
nature, which is to be punished. We need not show how 
futile is this distinction; but our author tries to illustrate 
it. When an earthly judge convicts a culprit, what does 
he condemn in him? his nature? or only that will of his, 
which has done the wrong? Certainly, his willonly. As 
he cannot, however, separate the one from the other, he 
punishes them both at the same time. But what the 
earthly judge cannot do, the Supreme Judge accomplishes 
without difficulty. He will separate the disordered will 
from the nature, maintain the latter in its purity, and leave 
the former alone to suffer the wrong it has done. 

We have thus endeavored to indicate the prominent 
features of the system which Scotus Erigena wrought out 
in the ninth century,—an interesting monument of that age. 
It stands between the defunct philosophy of the Alexan- 
drian Neoplatonicians, and the Scholastic, of after times. 
When we began, we thought only to give a brief state- 
ment of it, among our Literary Notices; but being struck 
by the similarity, if not identity, of its leading philosophi- 
cal elements with those which have been revived in our 
day, we were led to insert some reflections, which the 
perusal of Taillandier’s work suggested. H. B, 24. 
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Art. VII. 
Literary Notices. 


1. Corpus Ignatianum: a Complete Collection of the Ignatian 
Epistles, Genuine, Interpolated, and Spurious; together with numerous 
Extracts from them, as quoted by ecclesiastical writers down to the 
tenth century; in Greek, Syriac and Latin: an English Translation of 
the Syriac Text, copious Notes, and Introduction, by William Cureton, 
M. A., F.R.S. Chaplain in ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. Lon- 
don: Francis & John Rivington, &c. 1849. 8 vo. pp. lxxxvii. 365. 


An ancient Syriac Version of three Epistles of St. Ignatius has 
been recently discovered, differing considerably from all the 
Greek copies of them, which were previously in use. Mr. Cure- 
ton’s work is an edition of this Syriac Version, accompanied with 
a complete Apparatus for a critical judgment of the Ignatian 
question, which has been the subject of so much doubt and contro- 
versy. 

A special interest has attached to the Epistles of Ignatius, from 
their being the only ecclesiastical writings, before the third centu- 
ry, in which Bishops are recognized as an order of Christian 
ministers distinct from Presbyters. Of course, Episcopalians 
have appealed to them as proof of the prelatical constitution of 
the primitive church; while the rest of Protestant Christendom 
has sought to invalidate the documents, or to show that they are 
not in point. It is worthy of remark, that the Bishops spoken of 
by Ignatius, though apparently of rank superior to Presbyters, are 
not such Bishops as the modern, that is, diocesans, but merely 
overseers of single churches ; a distinction which neutralizes the 
force of the Episcopalian argument. 

There is something, in the literary history of the Ignatian Epis- 
tles, that awakens distrust. 1. That Ignatius wrote Epistles, of 
some kind, appears from an expression of Polycarp, (A. D. 108- 
117,) if the passage in this latter author be not an interpolation. 
Irenzeus also, (A. D. 180-190,) quotes a sentence, as the saying 
of some Christian who had suffered martyrdom by being con- 
demned to wild beasts; and that sentence is found in one of the 
Epistles of Ignatius. In Theophilus of Antioch, (about A. D. 
181,) there is a quaint notion, which is the same with one in the 
present copies of Ignatius; and which may have -been derived 
from him, though this is noi certain. Origen (about A. D. 230,) 
quotes two sentences expressly from Ignatius, which are now 
found in his Epistles, These are the only traces, with which we 
meet, of any such writings till we come down to the time of 
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Eusebius, (about A. D. 330,) who ascribes to Ignatius seven 
Epistles, namely, to the Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, Ro- 
mans, Philadelphians, to Polycarp, and to the Smyrneans. From 
some of these, he also quotes extracts, which are still found in 
their places, in our current copies. In subsequent ages, these 
and other Epistles of Ignatius are frequently spoken of. Jt may 
be well to observe, that all the allusions, before Eusebius, may be 
traced to some of the three Epistles given in the Syriac Version, 
namely, the Epistles to Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the Romans. 
—2. We pass onward to the Revival of learning in the West. 
From A. D. 1495, when the first printed edition of Ignatius is 
thought to have appeared, to A. D. 1557, there were published, 
under his name, no less than fifteen Epistles, but from Latin 
manuscripts only. More than half of these have long been 
universally regarded as spurious. The Greek text was first prin- 
ted, in 1557, from a manuscript in the library at Augsburg, con- 
taining twelve Epistles. To these were added, in some “of the 
subsequent editions, the three which have never been found except 
in the Latin,—making fifteen again in all. In the early part of 
the next century, the learned began to criticize the text; and it 
was soon concluded that only the seven Greek Epistles, mentioned 
by Eusebius, were genuine, and these perhaps interpolated. Only 
the Longer Recension (so called) of these, had as yet been dis- 
covered. In 1644, Archbishop Usher first published what is 
called the Shorter Recension of the seven Epistles, but from 
Latin manuscripts which he had found in England. ‘Two years 
afterwards, Isaac Vossius first issued the same Recension, in 
Greek, from a manuscript in the Medicean Library at Florence ; 
and in the next year, (1647,) Usher gave another edition, revised 
from his former one, and from that of Vossius. From this date 
onwards, the Shorter Recension has been, with few exceptions, 
preferred to the Longer, although it has been generally supposed, 
by those who acknowledged its genuineness in the main, to be 
more or less interpolated. Many, however, have thought that 
all the Epistles, in whatever form, were either spurious, | or else 
so much corrupted as to be totally unworthy of confidence. The 
extravagant authority and sacredness which they attribute to the 
clergy, the distinction they make between Bishops and Presbyters, 
the ostentation, apparently studied, with which they often designate 
Christ as God, together with other peculiarities in which they ob- 
viously differ from the rest of the early Christian writings, have 
been frequently urged against them. Some of these very objec- 
tions, however, have endeared them to the more zealous partisans 
of episcopacy. The controversy, with respect to the worth of 
their evidence on this latter subject, began on the first appearance 
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of a Greek copy in 1557; it raged with much vehemence from 
1660 to 1674; it has been partially revived at several subsequent 
periods. —3. From the time of Archbishop Usher, it has been 
known that there were Syriac manuscripts of Ignatian Epistles ; 
but the editors were baffled in their search for them, At length, 
in 1839, the Rev. H. Tattam brought from the convents in the 
valley of Nitria, Egypt, a number of Syriac manuscripts; and 
among them was found the Epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp, in an 
ancient Syriac version. In 1843, he brought thence three or four 
hundred more manuscripts ; among which were the three Epistles 
of Ignatius to Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and to the Romans, in 
the same version. In 1847, the rest of the Syriac manuscripts at 
Nitria, was obtained, and another copy of the three Epistles dis- 
covered. Mr. Cureton’s Syriac edition is made from a collation 
of these three manuscripts; which appear to have been transcribed 
in the sixth and seventh centuries, and to have come from 
Mesopotamia. He infers, from a variety of considerations, which 
seem very strong, that the three Epistles, above named, are the 
only genuine ones, and that the Syriac version presents them in 
their true form. Such is the literary history of the matter. 

The Epistle to Polycarp, in Syriac, is but a little more than 
two-thirds as long as in the Shorter Greek Recension, omitting 
nearly the whole of chapters vii and viii, in the latter; the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians, not quite half as long as in the same Recen- 
sion; and the Epistle to the Romans, ‘about two-thirds of its 
length in the Greek. Many passages, in these three Epistles, 
which had been suspected by critics, are wanting in the Syriac ; 
the whole appears in a simpler style than formerly ; ; and several 
expressions concerning the authority of the clergy and the God- 
head of Christ, are omitted, as well as some that relate to future 
punishment. All that we can say, however, in these respects, is 
that the general tone of the Epistles is considerably softened ; for 
they still contain expressions that do not harmonize with the lan- 
guage of the other Apostolical Fathers, on the authority of Bishops, 
and the person of Christ. ‘These considerations seem to demand 
a more rigorous inquiry whether even the Syriac Recension is 
wholly exempt from the frauds which, it is certain, have been 
practised to a very great extent under the name of Ignatius. 

Mr. Cureton published the Syriac Version of the three Epistles, 
with an English translation and Notes, in 1845. Of his later 
and much larger work, now under notice, the contents and 
arrangements are as follows: 1. Introduction, or the literary 
history of the Ignatian Epistles, from 1495 to the present time ; 
particularly of the Syriac manuscripts recently discovered. 2. 
The Syriac Version of the three Epistles, and the supposed Greek 
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text, as gathered from the Shorter Recension compared with the 
Syriac. To these are added, on the same page, and in separate 
columns, the Longer and Shorter Greek Recensions, and the old 
Latin translations of them. 3. The rest of the Epistles ascribed 
to Ignatius, in all the forms in which they have appeared, Longer 
or Shorter, in Greek and Latin. 4. All the patristical testimonies, 
in their original text, concerning Ignatius and his Epistles, from 
Polycarp down to the tenth century. 5. The Martyrdom of Igna- 
tius, Greek and Latin. 6. Extracts from the Ignatian Epistles, 
found in Syriac writers, together with their remarks. 7. English 
Translation of the three Epistles in Syriac; also, of the Syriac 
extracts and remarks just mentioned. 8. Extracts from the 
Ethiopic, concerning Ignatius, witha Latin translation. 9. Notes 
on the Syriac Epistles. 

Mr. Cureton’s aim was to furnish as complete an Apparatus, as 
could be brought together, for a critical judgement, not only of 
the three Syriac Epistles, but also of the whole Ignatian question. 
We think he has succeeded as far as was practicable within the 
compass of his volume. His arrangement of the Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin texts of the Epistles, deserves especial commendation 
for the facility it affords in the work of comparison. 


2. Discourses on the Christian Spirit and Life. By C. A. Bartol, 
Junior Minister of the West Church, Boston. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. 


Mr. Bartol has given us a book for which many Christians of 
different sects will thank him. It contains thirty discourses upon 
topics directly concerned, as the title indicates, with the 
** Christian Spirit and Life.” It certainly requires no common 
ability and no ordinary degree of knowledge and experience in 
spiritual things, to write worthily upon the themes proposed in 
this volume. The familiarity of many of them enhances the 
difficulty of their treatment; for it is in the vivid realization of 
the moral and spiritual truths of Christianity that so many writers 
upon religion fail. The greatest preacher is he to whom no truth 
revealed by his Master has become common; who brings to the 
discussion of familiar doctrines a fresh and penetrating spirit ; 
and who has learned from the action of a happily constituted mind, 
employed in patient religious meditation, and refreshed by a wide 
and daily Christian experience, the awful reality of those truths 
which half the world neglect, or accept with only a traditional 
faith. 

A perusal of this volume must convince any person that its 
author has thought and lived for himself. Though of unequal 
merit, and giving evidence, by various degrees of maturity in 
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style and opinion, of having been selected from different periods 
in the author’s ministry, each of these discourses truly repre- 
sents an actual state of mind, and affords unmistakable proofs of 
having been written because of an inward necessity. There is 
no discourse in the volume which does not contain more than one 
of those glowing passages, which, spoken or read, pass directly 
from one soul to another. 

The most striking quality of Mr. Bartol’s mind is his imagina- 
tion. We know few volumes from which could be selected more 
passages of genuine prose poetry than from this. Ideas spring 
from the author’s mind like living beings, arrayed in colors, often 
startling, but seldom inappropriate. At times we encounter the 
richness of Taylor. There are pages written with the shackle of 
Emerson, and not unfrequently comes in a strain of that grand 
and mournful harmony which forever haunts the reader of Sir 
Thomas Browne. Yet the discourses are not ornamented. A 
clear insight into the deepest sources of the Christian life under- 
lies this figurative style, and by an excursive intellectual power is 
blended with that faculty by which many trains of thought are 
brought with wonderful rapidity into a blazing focus. But the 
most attractive quality of this mind is the depth of its religious 
emotions. Reverence and love subdue the intellect and the imag- 
ination. Faith in God, in Christ and Christianity, in the nature of 
man and the results of the divine government, mould the varied 
materials of a wide and elegant scholarship, the results of subtle 
analysis and the intuitions of high poetic inspiration, into Chris- 
tian sermons. Perhaps a scrupulous criticism might complain of 
occasional incompleteness of treatment, and want of symmetry 
in the proportions of these discourses, yet we think there is not 
one which would fail religiously to impress an audience of re- 
flecting men. We are pleased with the positive form of our 
author’s preaching. He has faith in love, and evidently does not 
belong to that class of theologians who suppose heaven is to 
be gained while retreating from hell. His views upon the great 
theme of salvation are such as a large portion of Universalist 
Christians would cheerfully accept. 

Our limits forbid us from speaking of particular sermons, as 
we could wish. We would indicate, as those we like best, the 
discourses upon ‘ Business and Religion,” ‘* Nominal and Real 
Christianity,” ‘* Spiritual Peace,” “* The Spiritual Mind,” ‘‘ Faith 
the substance and evidence,” “ Putting on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” “* The Song of the Redeemed,” * It is John,” “ Now I 
know in part,” and the sermon on eternal life, which contains 
the best statement of the doctrine of salvation we have ever read. 


A. D. M. 
10* 
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3. General History of the Christian Religion and Church: from the 
German of Dr. Augustus Neander. Tranlated from the First, revised 
and altered throughout according to the Second, Edition. By Joseph 
Torrey, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in the University 
of Vermont, &c. Volume Third: comprising the third and fourth 
volumes of the Original. First American Edition. Boston: Published 
by — & Brewster. London: Wiley & Putnam. 1850. 8vo. 
pp. 626. 


To the great merit of Dr. Neander’s work, a just tribute has al- 
ready been paid, in the article on History, in our present number. 
His character as an historian, and the excellence of Prof. Torrey’s 
translation, have been mentioned in some of our former literary 
notices. It is a ground, not only of joy, but of pride also, that our 
countryman has received a sufficient patronage at home to warrant 
the continuance of his labors, and that he has the honor of sup- 
plying Britain as well as America with the only worthy edition, 
in English, of the German ecclesiastical Historian. ‘This third 
volume embraces the period from A. D. 590 to A. D. 1073,— 
ending in the midnight of the Dark Ages. For a large part of 
this time, the history of the church was the history of Europe ; 
and Neander has thrown more light into the state of affairs, and 
brought out the intellectual activity, and the forms of life, more 
distinctly to view, than almost any other writer with whom 
we are acquainted. 


4. The History of Ancient Art. Translated from the German of 
John Winckelmann. By G. Henry Lodge. Boston: James Munroe & 
Co. 1849. 


It is very seldom that we are called upon to notice a volume 
which is so delightful to the eye, so valuable to the mind, and so 
honorable to the taste and spirit of the compiler, as the one whose 
title we have quoted. In mechanical execution it is a worthy 
shrine of the subject which it unfolds. Winckelmann, both by 
chronology and eminence, stands at the head of modern esthetic 
critics. He was one of the great leaders in the revival of the 
German intellect and taste, during the last century, from slumber 
and slavery. If the spirit and methods which at once inspired 
and restricted the minds of men like him, and Lessing, and Her- 
der, and which appear in men like Heeren, and Gieseler, and 
Humboldt, were dominant in all the thinkers of the nation, mis- 
tiness would not be the curse of German speculation, and the 
vastness of German learning would have extended more widely 
the boundaries of solid science and healthy sense. 

This volume is not spun out of principles and theories, but 
built from the inductions and education of patient study and 
exhaustive acquaintance with the domain it surveys. With the 
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help of the plates, any intelligent person can read it, understand 
it, and derive great benefit from it, both in an extended knowledge 
of the Greek genius, and in the increased refinement of his own 
taste and eye. Mr. Lodge has evidently expended great labor on 
the translation. The English is clear and vigorous, and the sense 
always is perspicuous and transparent. The public have incurred 
a great debt to the translator for his generosity in giving to them, 
in so perfect a form, the results of toil which cannot be remune- 
rated in a pecuniary way. We trust that the wide and hearty 
sympathy of men of letters will encourage Mr. Lodge to publish 
the remaining volumes of Winckelmann, on the art of other an- 
cient nations. K. 


5. The Monuments of Egypt; or Egypt a Witness for the Bible. 
By Francis L. Hawks, D D. L. L.D. With Notes of a Voyage up the 
Nile, by an American. New York. G.P. Putnam. 1850. 


This volume is a welcome contribution to our Biblical literature. 
With the exception of Hengstenberg’s “*‘ Egypt and the Books of 
Moses,” issued at Andover six years ago, it is the only work in 
this department which the American press has sent out. The 
design of the author is shown in the title, though the argument is 
confined wholly to the Pentateuch, save a single illustration in the 
last chapter. As to authorship, however, Dr. Hawks modestly 
disavows all claim to it, contenting himself with the more humble 
title of compiler. In the selection and arrangement of his mate- 
rials he has shown good judgment, and has presented his readers 
with a lucid and candid statement of the witness afforded by the 
mouuments in illustration of the truth, and often minute exactness, 
of the Mosaic records. 

He has drawn his materials from the most reliable sources, as 
Champollion the Younger, Rossellini, Wilkinson, Birch, Bunsen, 
Hengstenberg, &c. The third chapter, on Hieroglyphic writing, 
which is much indebted to Gliddon, is particularly valuable for 
the clear and intelligible manner in which it presents a difficult, 
but most interesting portion of the subject. In chapter viii, he has 
followed Hengstenberg in introducing the Plagues, without 
sufficient regard, we think, to his title. The observations are 
well enough, but the difficult subject surely gets, as yet, no help 
from the Monuments. With this exception, and an occasional 
faulty logic, (as on page 117, in regard to Manetho,) the entire 
work is filled with most instructive facts gathered from recent dis- 
coveries in monumental literature, valuable alike to the theological 
student and general reader; and furnishing one more proof of the 
small measure of confidence to be had in the bold assertions, and 
hasty conclusions, against the Mosaic histories, of the would be, 
and in some instances, really learned opposers of Revelation. 
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The illustrations of the first class are extremely beautiful, and 
the wood-cuts are an important addition to the clear understanding 
of the subjects discussed. Witness especially those in chapter vi, 
** Joseph.” 

With regard to the ** Vogage up the Nile,” we cannot say 
much in commendation of its matter or tone. It has nothing new; 
and the self-importance of the voyager, and the flippant style in 
which he speaks of such a man as Bunsen, and afterwards uses 
his chronology to help on the poetic and the awful in his careless 
paragraphs, do not speak very favorably for his judgement or his 
taste. 

The style in which Mr. Putnam has brought out this work and 
Layard’s Nineveh, is worthy of all commendation ; and the vol- 


umes are equally honorable to the publisher and the printer. 
'. &. +. 


6. History of the Siege of Boston, and of the Battles of Lexington, 
Concord and Bunker Hill. Also, an account of the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument. With illustrative documents. By Richard Frothingham, Jr., 
author of a History of Charlestown. Boston: Little & Brown. 1849. 


In these days of book-making, when volumes spring up like 
Jonah’s gourd, to endure about as long, it is good to get hold of a 
work, on any subject, that is the result of long labor, that will not 
turn to mush if it is squeezed, and that is evidently exhaustive 
and final on the topic which it treats. Mr. Frothingham has 
chosen a field, of which a large part has never before been en- 
tered, and he has reaped it clean. There is something very 
nearly akin to moral heroism, in the patience and fidelity with 
which he has explored every nook and corner that might hide 
some dusty fact, capable of illustrating or vivifying his theme. 
And the result of the researches of years is a volume, which, by 
the confession of the best historical students in the community, 
will rank as a standard authority for thoroughness, judgement and 
impartiality, and which will commend itself to every literary 
reader, by the arrangement of the narrative, and the strength 
and modesty of the style. 

The author (may he pardon us for the hypothetical insult ») Is 
not a disciple of the Headley school in historical scene-painting ; 
but let any one read the account of the Battle of Bunker Hill as 
here constructed, and he will see how much more effective is the 
rhetoric of facts and accurate description, than the purple turgidity 
of a style born of a dropsical imagination, and superficial infor- 
mation at third hand. ‘The power of gorgeous coloring possessed 
by a Gibbon or Carlyle should be reverenced as one of the high- 
est indications of genius, and we may be sure that the imagina- 
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tion in their pages always overlays a thorough acquaintance with 
the details of the events that are described ; but there is some 
occasion now for critics to pronounce deliberately, in the court of 
taste, for Thucydides, against Weems. A comparison of Mr. 
Frothingham’s account of the Battle of Bunker Hill with others 
that have been published, will betray the looseness with which 
scenes are often portrayed, and, by the striking contrast, will in- 
crease our reverence for strict integrity of the pen, by showing 
how difficult it is, in any narrative, to hit the truth in the white. 
The manner, too, in which the disputed point as to the command 
on Bunker Hill, and the rightful hero of the field, is treated by 
Mr. F., presents a model of thoroughness and historical impar- 
tiality. We have undoubtedly, in these pages, a picture of that 
day, as correct as it is vivid, in the elaborate Mosaic work of 
facts. 

A worthy narrative of the Siege of Boston, has never before 
been written. It is a most entertaining, instructive, and stirring 
story. A better idea of the causes and the spirit of the Revolu- 
tion can be obtained from Mr. Frothingham’s account of it, than 
from any of the Jarger and more ambitious histories. We ven- 
ture to say that not one in a hundred readers is aware of the 
nature and method of the tyranny which, at last, made the gulf 
between the Colonies and England impassable, as this volume un- 
folds it,—pp. 8-13. Throughout the book, we see proofs of the 
clear insight of the author into the life and manners of our an- 
cestors,—an insight which, as the ‘ History of Charlestown” 
bears witness, pierces to the domestic life of the first Puritan 
settlers. Every writer should thank Mr. Frothingham for his 
vindication, in this volume, of the dignity and responsibility of 
authorship. Every student should thank him for the light his 
patient toil has thrown upon a period, about which our talk and 
eloquence have been almost in an inverse proportion to the scan- 
tiness of our knowledge. Every American should thank him, 
that his pages will inspire such healthy veneration ‘ for the 
memory of the men who sacrificed so much, and who struggled 
so nobly, in behalf of American liberty.” We commend the 
volume to all our readers. May it return to the author as much 
profit as fame. K. 


7. Philo: an Evangeliad. By the author of “ Margaret; a Tale of 
the Real and Ideal.” Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1850. 12mo. 
pp. 244. 


*“* Charles. You are no dotard, Philo, yet methinks 
Your words the dotard play.” (p. 4.) 
We think so, too. 
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8 Sermons for the Times and the People. By Rev. I. D. William- 
son. New York: Hallock & Lyon. 1849. 12mo. pp. 252. 


This little work is an able and valuable one. It consists of 
fourteen sermons, on the following topics, viz: Characteristics of 
the Gospel ; The Gospel Finished ; The Necessity of Revelation ; 
The Incarnation of the Word ; Authority ; Miracles ; Necessity 
of Faith; Universal Peace ; The Dominion of Man; The King- 
dom of God; Obedience the Source of Exaltation; Agur’s 
Prayer ; Uncertainty of Business; Joy in Heaven. ‘The author 
is one of our most nervous and vigorous writers, looking his sub- 
ject directly in the face, using very little declamation “about *3 
never seeking to startle by any novelty of movement, but always 
clear, earnest, bold and thoughtful, presenting the claims of truth 
with an unction which assures us of the warm heart beneath all 
the words that are uttered. Some of the discourses are evidently 
called forth in view of certain Mesmeric and Rationalistic theol- 
ogies which have visited us within a few years past ; and promptly 
and ably are they met and disposed of. The sermons on Author- 
ity and Miracles are truly excellent for the times. That on the 
Incarnation is about as good as Dr. Bushnell’s whole volume of 
‘** God in Christ,’ and most of the reviews of it. We can only 
here say, what we have elsewhere said in substance, that we de- 
sire to have it very widely circulated and attentively read in our 
denomination, and in the Christian community ; for it deserves a 
warm welcome to every Christian heart. We know not what 
better present, in book form, we could make to a friend, or rather 
what better new friend we could recommend to another, than the 


book itself. J. G. A. 


9. Reviews and Essays. By E.G. Holland. Boston: Wm. Crosby 
and H.P. Nichols, &c. 1849. 12mo. pp. 400. 


Mr. Holland appears to have a quick eye for analogies. Many 
of these are very suggestive. In every subject that he enters, 
correspondencies spring up before him as thick as game before 
the hunter in an unbeaten forest. He catches sight of a thousand 
coincidences in the nature of such things as are apparently the 
most dissimilar from each other. Nor is this his only merit; he 
gives us many reflections which, if not new, are valuable. Say- 
ing nothing of certain views which he intimates—the greatest 
fault in his argument arises, perhaps, from the want of steady 
thought. He needs to master his subject by thorough study, in- 
stead of dashing at it in the coup-de-main fashion. ‘The general 
fault of his style is want of simplicity ; and the particular fault, 
a sprinkling of Dialese,—which, we would observe, by the way, 
has passed out of repute, and no writer, this side of the moon, 
can now use it with impunity. 
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10. Poems by Robert Browning. Intwo volumes. A New Edition. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 1850. 


It is a somewhat hazardous enterprise to publish in this country 
a complete edition of Browning ; for the merits of his poetry do 
not lie on the surface, and to appreciate, or understand them, re- 
quires careful reading, disciplined taste, and a meditative habit of 
mind. ‘This is the first complete edition that has been published, 
and the volumes will ornament a library. Some of the author’s 
earlier and sphynx-inspired pieces have been cancelled, and we 
advise all who stagger in ‘* Paracelsus,” to refresh their brain, 
and enlarge their heart, by a careful perusal of ‘* Pippa Passes.” 

K. 


11. The Excursion: a Poem. By William Wordsworth. New York: 
C.S. Francis & Co., &c. Boston: J. H. Francis, &c. 1849. 12mo. 
pp. 340. 


A very neat edition of Wordsworth’s great poem,—on excel- 
lent paper, type large enough for any one’s eyes, and at a mode- 
rate price. All who know how much more pleasant it is to read 
a fair, open page, than to weary the sight over a diminutive and 
careless print, will bless the publishers for this volume. 


12. The Second Advent: or, What do the Scriptures teach respecting 
the Second Coming of Christ, the End of the World, the Resurrection 
of the Dead, and the General Judgement? By Alpheus Crosby. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1850. 12mo. pp. 173. 


Our readers are probably aware that Professor Crosby, late of 
Dartmouth College, was the editor of John Foster’s Letter on 
Endless Punishment, recently published in Boston, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c. The body of his present work consists, for 
the most part, of Scripture passages on the Second Advent, ar- 
ranged under the following propositions :—1. The Scriptures often 
speak of a Second, but never of a Third, Coming of Christ. 2. 
With the Second Coming of Christ the Scriptures associate the 
End of the World, the Resurrection of the Dead, and the General 
Judgement, with its awards. 3. Our Saviour intimated in various 
ways, and even expressly declared, that his Second Coming, 
(with its associate events,) would take place before the death of 
some who were then living. 4. The apostles evidently expected 
that the Second Coming of Christ, with its associate events, would 
take place before the death of some who were living. 5. The 
Second Coming of Christ, with its associate events, the End of 
the World, the Resurrection of the Dead, and the General Judge- 
ment, must have already taken place; and all expectation of 
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these events as still future is forbidden by the Scriptures. 6. The 
predictions in the Scriptures of the Second Coming of Christ, the 
End of the World, and the General Judgement with its awards, 
must be explained in a figurative or spiritual, rather than a literal, 
sense ; and in such a sense as admits an application to what has 
already taken place. These propositions sufficiently define the 
author’s view of this very important subject. He treats the whole 
question with remarkable simplicity and candor, and appears to 
have adhered throughout to the principle which he states in the 
beginning: ‘‘It is my wish, so far as possible, to shut myself, up 
alone with the Bible.” We are by no means prepared to go*the 
full length of his propositions ; yet our present impression is, that 
if the first of them is true, the other five must be admitted. If 
the phrase, Coming of the Lord, &c. is used in the Scriptures as 
a strictly specific designation,—if it has not rather the latitude of 
a genera! designation applicable to any remarkable manifestation 
of Christ’s agency in the affairs of the world,—somewhat anal- 
ogous to our phrase, Visitation of God,—then we confess we do 
not see how our author’s conclusion can be evaded, consistently 
with the evidence of the Scriptures. As we have had but a few 
hours, however, to examine the work, it would be premature to 
say more at present. We hope that some of our contributors 
will furnish a critical review of it, in season for our next No. 

A valuable Appendix is added, consisting of Extracts, from 
Orthodox writers and commentators, on the principles of Biblical 
Interpretation which belong to this subject ; and explanations of 
some of the passages in question are given from the same 
quarter. 


13. A System of Ancient Medieval Geography, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Charles Anthon, L. L. D., Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages, in Columbia College, &c. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, &c. 1850. 8vo. pp. 769. 


As this work did not reach us, till our present number was 
almost out of press, we can say little of it from personal exam- 
ination. We see enough, however, on turning over the leaves, 
to satisfy us that it will prove a valuable contribution to the pur- 
poses it is designed to answer. The notices of Medieval Geog- 
raphy seem to be few; those of Ancient Geography, ample. A 
great excellence in its plan, is, that it is so constructed, through- 
out, as to unite the two studies which ought ever to be insepara- 
ble,—history and geography. 
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Arr. VIII. 


A Course of Historical Reading. 


| Prepared exclusively with reference to American Books, or American 
editions.] 


Part IJ. Moprern History. 


Tue first part of this article closed with the last days of 
the old Roman Empire, glancing at the influence of Chris- 
tianity on the religion, laws and social life of the people, 
and on the political relations of the government. In enter- 
ing on Modern History, the same course is advised as 
before—the reading some general sketch of the whole field 
of inquiry. The following seem to be the best: 

1. History of Modern Europe. By Russell & Jones. 3 
vols. 8vo. $5.00. Harpers. 

2. Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History. 1 vol. 8vo. 
$2.50. B. B. Mussey & Co. 

The first of these works covers the whole period of 
Modern History. ‘The treatment of different portions is 
very unequal, and in some cases very imperfect. The 
letters on the earlier centuries are too few and brief for the 
importance of the subjects discussed. The authors are 
also too much disposed to yield to the amor patrie where 
their own country is a party. Witness their account of 
American affairs. With these deductions, this work is a 
valuable compend of modern history, especially in Europe. 
Indeed it is quite full and complete on some points. Its 
occasional reviews of the progress of society, manners, 
literature, &c., though necessarily brief, are a desirable 
feature in the work. The moral tone of it is worthy of 
high commendation. If the student hesitate at the ex- 
pense of the local histories hereafter named, these volumes 
are the best substitute he can have, for the price. 

Smyth’s Lectures, a noble example of manly, impartial 
historical writing, should be read for their many just and 
profound observations on the uses and teachings of his- 
tory, and on the proper method of studying it; and also 
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for the excellent criticisms on authors, and the lists of 
books, particularly those on American affairs. The work 
is not a general history, but seizing some leading features, 
it shows the relations and influence of these in the great 
drama of action and results. ‘The notes are valuable, 
many of them containing much additional and critical 
matter. 

Returning to the fall of the Western Empire, the im- 
portant points which should now receive the particular 
attention of the student are, 

1. The genius, laws and religion of the Barbarians, who 
were the external cause of the overthrow of the Roman 
power. 

2. Their conversion to Christianity, and the influence 
of Christianity and the Church on their temper, manners, 
laws and general civilization. 

3. The several kingdoms which rose out of the ruins of 
the empire: that of the Goths, and subsequently of the 
Lombards, in Italy; of the Franks in Gaul; of the Saxons 
in Britain, the Visigoths in Spain, &c. 

The first two heads have not been treated with that 
labor and method, which subjects so important, and so 
rich in promise to learning and research, ought to com- 
mand. Chapters xxvi, xxx, xxxi, xxxiv—xxxviii, the first 
two Lectures of Smyth, and the local histories which fol- 
low, furnish some of the materials for an inquiry into 
these interesting subjects. Beside these, Mallet’s Northern 
Antiquities should be studied. It does not exactly fit in 
to the points given, but it is a work of great research and 
curious learning; and altogether it is the most satisfactory 
exhibition of the genius, manners, laws and religion of the 
northern tribes within reach of those for whom I write. I 
would specially recommend it. (Bohn’s Antiquarian Li- 
brary, 12 mo. 600 pages. $1.13.) I should advise Gui- 
zot’s Civilization under this head, if I did not think it 
better to reserve it to be read at the close of European 
history. It is the essence, the soul of the whole. With 
what is given, the student will be able, closely observing 
for himself the facts of history, to judge of the. influence 
of the Church over the wild life and fiery passions of the 
converted tribes ; and will be prepared to determine how 
far our modern civilization is indebted to Christianity for 
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some of its best features, and for its general spirit and 
aims.! 

Under the third head Gibbon supplies what is needed 
for the earlier centuries ; but it is best to turn now to the 
local histories for what is necessary to illustrate the rise, 
growth, and peculiar characteristics of each nation or 
people. Pursuing this course we come to,— 

1. France. Michelet’s History of France. 2 vols. 8vo. 
$3.50. Appletons. 

Soon after the Empire of the West went down like a 
helpless wreck before the tempest of barbarian invasion, 
we find Clovis, afterward the champion of the Church, 
and his Franks, founding (A. D. 481-496) the kingdom 
destined in future ages to exert so mighty an influence in 
the world’s affairs. Afterwards, under Charlemagne, we 
see them extending their dominion in every direction, till, 
for an instant, the ghost of old Rome, shadowy, colossal, 
seems to glide past us—for an instant the empire of the 
Ceesars flames up again like Aurora Borealis, the northern 
morning; but only like that, to sink again into the sur- 
rounding night. And then through thatnight and strug- 


1 I know of no better place to introduce a work omitted in the 
former article, under the head of History of Christianity ; viz: Cole- 
man’s “ Antiquities of the Christian Church.” It is a work of great 
merit, containing a large amount of information which the Theological 
student can not well be without. It treats of the organization of the 
early church, its officers, their position and privileges, the ordinances, 
sacred places and buildings, the worship, discipline, sacred seasons, 
and the social and domestic history of the Christians of the first cen- 
turies. The extensive Index of Authorities is valuable in itself, and 
enables the scholar to judge of the statements, and correct the errors, 
if any, of the text. The Chronological Index is the most convenient 
and best arranged for the student of any thing of the kind I know. 
(1 vol. 8 vo. $1.50. Baker & Scribner.) 

Let me add here, by way of explanation, that in introducing Mallet’s 
Northern Antiquities, I have departed from the letter of my rule re- 
specting American books, but not from the spirit of it; for the extreme- 
ly low price of Bohn’s Libraries puts them on a level with American 
books in that respect, while mostly they are much above them in style 
and in the quantity of valuable matter. I shall be obliged to introduce 
more under other heads, particularly Germany. I hope to write a 
notice of these issues, believing I shall do a service to such clergymen, 
students and general readers as are not acquainted with them. Bangs 
& Platt are the American agents; but they can be had at any book- 
store, 
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gle, through Feudalism, Despotism, and Revolution, we 
follow this people in their progress up to the France that 
now is. 

Always, from the beginning, through every change, they 
make interest in our sympathy. Impetuous, brave, polite, 
generous, unstable as water, yet, when the hour comes, 
enduring, never despairing, ready for every sacrifice. In 
the march of progress, literature and civilization they seem 
a kind of light troops and skirmishers; and yet at times 
falling back on the heavy artillery of philosophy, science 
and reform, and playing it with a skill and precision 
which excite alike the wonder and admiration of man- 
kind. 

In most of these particulars, to the extent his work has 
gone, Michelet has done justice to his countrymen. The 
Gaul, the Frank, the Frenchman, pass before us almost in 
visible procession, each in his peculiar costume, talking, 
moving, acting in perfect character. Nothing is formal or 
stiff, as in most historical compositions. The dead are 
not raised in their grave garments; but living, breathing, 
speaking, doing, men and women stand before you, in all 
the strength and weakness, the passion and intrigue, the 
good and evil of actual life. And, withal, you see the 
reason of their being and doing what the record states. 
You not only know the fact, but directly you see into the 
nature and philosophy of the fact; why it was this, and 
not something else. 

The first two books help somewhat to illustrate the 
second point named above, the influence of the Church on 
the Barbarians ; and the third shows in excellent manner 
the value of geography as a preparation for history. 

The work is not yet finished, extending only to the 
death of Louis XJ. A. D. 1483. In the mean time, wait- 
ing its completion, Browning’s Huguenots supplies the 
religious history, and the political is found, to some ex- 
tent, in that of the adjoining states, up to the terrible era 
when the history of France becomes the history of all 
Europe. 

Frenca Revouution or 1789. History of the French 
Revolution. By Louis Blane. 1 vol. Svo. $1.75. Lea 
& Blanchard. By Thiers. 4 vols. 8vo. $3.00. Carey & 
Hart. By Carlyle. 2 vols. 12mo. $2.00. Wiley. 
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These works, all on the same subject, are widely differ- 
ent. Louis Blanc’s, the first portion of it, ina good degree, 
fills up the blank between Michelet and Thiers; so far as 
respects the social condition and intellectual life of France, 
and the origin and causes of the Revolution, on which 
Thiers opens somewhat abruptly. If finished according 
to the model of this first volume, it will be the history 
which will be read by all thoughtful men in this country ; 
and it were well, if it were read and studied by such in all 
countries. It shows, step by step, with much sorrowful 
labor and patient teaching, how all the elements, social 
and religious, intellectual and political, worked to the 
point of outburst; how the many separate evils, which 
might have been remedied, taken in time, were allowed to 
accumulate and flow together into one terrific fire-flood of 
hate and fury, which finally swept all things into wreck 
and desolation. 

Thiers, who had access to every source of information, 
has used his materials to good advantage, in furnishing a 
minute and faithful detail of the course of events, from the 
opening to the close of the fearful tragedy. Carlyle paints 
us flame-pictures—lets in his lightning flashes into the 
pitchy smoke and darkness, and gives us glimpses of the 
surging, roaring hell beneath, out of which is vomited up 
the burning lava that supplies the material of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The difference between these writers is something like 
this: Thiers shows us the huge dark steamer, the ship of 
state, plunging on through the black waste of waters, 
begirt with night and peril. Carlyle takes us on board, 
makes us feel the throbbing of its great iron heart; puts 
us on the end of the working beam, and sends us up and 
down till we are dizzy ; opens the wheel-house, shows us 
the laboring wheel, with a dash of sea water half-smother- 
ing us; hurries us into the engine room amid the heavy 
clank and rattle of the machinery, lets off the the screech- 
ing steam-whistle, flings open the iron doors and flashes 
the furious heat and horrible glare into our face, till, be- 
wildered with the whirl, and uproar, and demonism of the 
scene, we are near to crying out with terror. Louis Blanc 
too goes on board with us, but, unlike Carlyle, he calmly 


shows us the machinery, patiently explains the relation of 
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the parts, the manner in which the power is generated and 
applied ; takes us to the wheel and compass, tells us how 
the ship is steered, and the direction of her course, points 
out the rocks and shoals and perils of her position; and 
then leaves us to judge if she will weather the coming 
storm, or be dashed in pieces on the iron-bound shore 
ahead. 

The history of France from the Revolution to 1810 is 
the history of Napoleon and of Europe. It may be gath- 
ered from a hundred sources. Alison’s History of Europe, 
the first part of which, if necessary, may be used as a very 
good substitute for Thiers, is of course the most thorough 
work on the subject; at least as regards the military, 
diplomatic and financial condition of the states. (4 vols. 
8vo. $5.00.) 

Revouution or 1830. History of Ten Years, 1880- 
1840; or France under Louis Philippe. By Louis Blane. 
2 vols. 8vo. $3.50. Lea & Blanchard. 

After what I have said of this writer above, it is unne- 
cessary to enlarge upon this work. It is in the same 
style and spirit with the former. The Introduction and 
First Book, beginning with the fall of Napoleon, furnish 
all that is essential in the history of France to the flight of 
Charles X; tracing, as in the first revolution, step by step, 
the causes which led to the Revolution of 1830. Then 
we have ten years of Louis Philippe, and the beginning 
of events which opened the way to his overthrow. It is 
to be hoped the author will finish according to the original 
plan, and give us the remaining eight years of his reign, 
which will bring us to the 

Revouution or 1848. History of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1848. By Lamartine. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cts. Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. 

I should be glad to say all I wish of this work; but the 
name of Lamartine is itself a pledge of its fidelity of state- 
ment, picturesque description and narrative of events, “ all 
of which he saw, and part of which he was;” and of 
which the end is not yet! Throughout, the work shows, 
what we should expect, an enthusiastic love of France, of 
Liberty, and Humanity. And then at the close, that sad 
and touching complaint, confession, and prayer! The 
heart must be cold enough, which does not quicken its 
pulse with the reading. 
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2. England. 1. The History of England from the In- 


vasion of Julius Cesar to the abdication of James I], 
1688. By David Hume. 2. The History of England 
from the Accession of James II. Macaulay. 

England, the Anglo-Saxon race! How immense their 
influence on mankind, in every ramification of adventure, 
war, politics, literature, science, religion. In every place, 
in every time, displaying elements of character to com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the world, they show 
us, more than any other race, of how much human nature 
is capable. Enterprising, energetic, unsparing in labor, 
fearless of exposure and danger; steadily active as the 
demand and necessity of their nature, with ever a clear 
understanding of whither this activity is tending; of in- 
domitable courage and patience, the champions of popular 
tights and constitutional forms, the patrons of learning, the 
laborious cultivators of every field of science and art, sup- 
plying every nation and tribe with their manufactures, 
girdling the earth with their railroads and telegraphs, and 
covering the sea with their ships and steamers—of this 
noble race must he write largely, who writes the History 
of England. And if he does them full justice, and gives 
us a true portrait of character and action, he must come 
to the work with a well disciplined and well stored mind, 
with a sound philosophy, a profound knowledge of man, 
a justice lifted out of all selfish interests, unmoved by 
prejudice or partiality, and the whole irradiated by the 
light of Christian truth, faith and love. This man only 
can write the history, or discover the mission of this race, 
which has had such weight in the affairs of the world in 
the past, and seems destined by Providence, in the future, 
to exercise so vast an influence on the political, intellectual 
and religious welfare of mankind. 

The best histories of England and our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors, are those given above. It would be idle to 
attempt a criticism, in the space allowed, if necessary. 
With regard to Hume, who is a partizan, and indulges in 
much special pleading against the popular side, I would 
advise reading Smyth’s Fifth Lecture, which will forewarn 
of the spirit and manner of a work which, with all its 
faults, will probably always be the history of that portion 
of English affairs of which it treats. Macaulay is also a 
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man not exempt from the side influence of prejudice, or 
the perils of a splendid imagination. Jt would be useless, 
if I were competent, to enter into an analysis of his his- 
tory, since reviews of all sorts have been scattered broad- 
cast through the land. The best edition of Hume is that 
of Phillips, Sampson & Co. 6 vols. 12mo. $3.75—paper, 
type and binding, all good, each volume from 500 to 600 
pages; the cheapest work issued for the quantity and 
quality of the matter. Their edition of Macaulay is in 
the same style, at the same price, and makes a beautiful 
and convenient uniform edition of English History. Har- 
pers’ Macaulay is more showy for a library, of larger page 
and type. 2 vols. 8vo. $1.50. Butler’s edition is in 2 vols. 
Svo. $2.00. I have said nothing of the Pictorial His- 
tory, because of the price, and of its unfinished state; the 
four volumes of the Harpers being only one half the work. 
Nevertheless this is a work of great merit in several re- 
spects, one of which is its illustrations to the eye of the 
progress of the arts, as seen in the dwellings, furniture, 
implements, ships, armor, illuminations, &c. 4 vols. imp. 
Svo. $14.00. ? 


2 One wishing to look into an interesting record of Saxon history, 
must obtain the Saxon Chronicle; which, beginnning at the earliest 
period, comes down to A. D. 1154, and was probably, in large part, 
written by those contemporary with the events recorded. And if the 
student purchases Bohn’s edition, he will have bound with it, Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History, which is one of the most agreeable, quaint and 
childlike narratives to be found; at the same time, giving much de- 
tailed information of Christian history, from the landing of St. Augus- 
tin (A. D. 597), to the year 731. Both these are desirable works, and 
may be had together, 560 pages, 12mo. for $1.13. Turner’s Anglo- 
Saxons is too costly for a single chapter in the history, though rich in 
lore not readily found elsewhere. 

If the student is disposed to know more of the Reformation in Eng- 
land than the books named above and under the head of “ Puritans 
and the Commonwealth,” afford him, he must look for it in Burnet’s 
History, of which there is a very good and cheap edition by the Apple- 
tons. (3 vols. 8vo. $2.50.) Ferocious and abusive as he is, Cobbett, 
in his Protestant Reformation, has some things worth knowing. 


Ireland. It is but fair Ireland should tell her own story. It has 
been written by Moore, O’Connell and the Abbe Mac-Geoghegan. I 
have examined only the last. It is prepared apparently in honesty of 
purpose and with knowledge, and does not state many things in half 
as partial terms as might be expected. As far asI am able to judge, 
I think it faithful and reliable—saving the miraculous. “Pagan Ire- 
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Tue Purrrans anD THE ComMoNWEALTH. On these 
points the student will want a fairer statement of the ques- 
tion, and a more complete exposition of the principles at 
issue, than Hume furnishes him. He must hear the other 
side, and consider what Cromwell and the sturdy revolu- 
tionists may say for themselves. This the following works 
will help him to do. 

1. Neal’s History of the Puritans, 1518-1688. 2 vols. 
Svo. $4.00. Harpers. 

2. History of the Puritans in England, and the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.00. Carters. 

3. Forster’s Statesmen of the Commonwealth. 1 vol. 
Svo. $2.00. Harpers. 

4. Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Cromwell. 2 vols. 
12mo. $2.00. Putnam. 

These volumes will furnish the reader with a key to 
many phases of that remarkable revolution, and let in 
light upon the character and motives of many of the prin- 
cipal actors, who have been misrepresented by Hume and 
others. ‘The work of Neal is thorough, but tedious, and 
in many cases unnecessarily minute in its details. Still 
it is the foundation history. ‘The second work embraces 
probably all that is important to the theological student 
and general reader, with the additional interesting narra- 
tive of the Pilgrim Fathers, exhibiting in a condensed 
form all the essential facts respecting the causes of their 
leaving England and their settlement in this country. 
And this at one quarter the price of Neal. 

Forster’s work shows us the character, action and influ- 
ence of those great minds which sought to guide or con- 
trol the elements of that furious politico-religious storm, 
which swept away the throne and church of England, and 
raised up the Commonwealth and the Protectorship of 
Cromwell. Carlyle has helped the master-spirit to speak 
for himself; and no one who has read Hume, and listened 
to the oft-repeated abuse of the “ canting hypocrite,” should 
fail to read Carlyle’s book. The letters and speeches, and 
the lightning-flashes let in upon the great deep of his soul, 


land,” and the first chapters on Christian Ireland, contain a great deal 
of curious matter, and instructive in more ways than one. Hume gets 
roughly handled, and deserves it. (1 vol. royal 8vo. $2.00. D. & J. 
Sadlier.) 
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will surely lead to a more generous estimate of the charac- 
ter and aims of the stern friend of his country. To the 
same end Lecture vi,of Heroes and Hero worship, should 
be read. 

3. Spain and Portugal. Dunham’s History of Spain 
and Portugal. 5 vols. 12mo. $2.50. Harpers. 

What a contrast, on every point of comparison, between 
the Spaniard and those of whom we have been speaking, 
both French and English! Brave and self-sufficient, gen- 
erous, chivalrous, with a pride high as heaven; now 
establishing and defending the most democratic constitu- 
tion in Europe, and now bowing to the most insolent 
tyranny; now defying the Papal power and threats, and 
now in the most abject submission to the Church and 
Inquisition ; discovering, with Columbus, in a cock-boat, 
a new world, thousands of miles over the sea, and con- 
quering its empires with a corporal’s guard; commanding 
half the wealth of the earth; ambitious, cruel, treacherous, 
sensitive on every point of honor—all this and more, con- 
tradictory as it is, was the Spaniard. In their palmy days 
a magnificent race, these old Castilians! But cursed by 
prosperity and pride, the victim alike of wealth and of 
poverty, striving vainly to cover the nakedness and shame 
of the present with the cloak of splendid memories, 
haughtily gathered about him—this is the Spaniard of 
to-day. His history is full of all the interest of romance, 
and of instruction solemn as the lessons of the Bible. 
Every class of minds may get wisdom from it—ruler and 
subject, the advocate of divine right of kings, the radical 
democrat, the legislator, the jurist, the theologian and the 
persecutor. There are few passages in the history of na- 
tions more deserving the student’s profound consideration. 

The work named in the heading is the only one which 
does any thing like justice to the entire history. It is very 
unpretending, and there are few books more likely to dis- 
appoint the reader agreeably. It is the result of large 
labor in the way of investigation, and the arrangement of 
the material is excellent. It overlooks no important de- 
partment of information, but passes in review civil and 
political history, jurisprudence, religion, literature and 
social life. The fourth volume, if it could not otherwise 
be had, is worth the price of the set. That it is reliable is 
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certified by one best fitted to judge (Prescott), who says 
it is “a work of singular acuteness and information,” 
containing “ much curious and learned disquisition on the 
early jurisprudence and municipal institutions of both 
Castile and Aragon.” 

The history of Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella, its 
most brilliant period, has been written at large by Mr. 
Prescott. (3 vols. Svo. $6.00. Harpers.) It is wholly un- 
necessary to set forth the merits of the work. ‘The knowl- 
edge of it, as of Macaulay’s, is common property. Of the 
Introduction, occupying some hundred pages, the same 
observation may be made, which he has bestowed on 
Dunham’s work. The portion relating to the early con- 
stitutions and popular representation, will — the 
student, unless he has previously obtained the information 
from some other source. 

The history of Spain under Charles V, may be seen in 
part in Robertson, though his work is devoted mostly to 
the foreign politics and wars of Charles as Emperor of 
Germany. Altogether the best and most instructive work 
on the Spanish history in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is Ranke’s Ottoman and Spanish Empires. (1 
vol. 8vo. 50 cents. Lea & Blanchard.) The lofty position 
which Spain occupies in European politics, its relation to 
the Ottoman power, to Italy and the Netherlands, its ex- 
tensive possessions, its immense resources ; and the inter- 
nal causes of its decay, the manner in which its splendid 
empire, and vast national wealth, melted away in its grasp, 
may all be seen in the clear light which Ranke throws on 
every subject he touches. 

4. Germany. 1701. Kingdom of Prussia begins, Fred- 
eric, Elector of Brandenburg, assuming the royal title. 
1804. Emperor of Germany takes the title of Emperor of 
Austria. 

1. Menzel’s History of Germany. 3 vols. 12mo. $2.624. 
Bohn. 2. Kohlrausch’s Germany. 1 vol. 8vo. $1.50. Ap- 
pletons. 

The German character, in all its varieties, is worthy of 
study, and is as instructive as it is remarkable. Indus- 
trious, inventive, commercial, curious in all manner of 
handicraft, with an eye always to the useful and profitable ; 
patient, not easily moved, but like a raging lion when 
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once roused; Protestant and Catholic, and alike fierce for 
the faith of either; split into a hundred fragments, yet 
hymning ever of the unity of the Fader-land; conserva- 
tive and radical, pietist and rationalist; learned, philo- 
sophical, of never wearying study ; critical to the last anal- 
ysis of logic and materialism, yet wandering now into the 
infinite fog of speculation and spiritualism, and now soar- 
ing up to the loftiest reaches of wildest imagination, and 
singing the divinest hymns of the poet and the prophet; 
the bulwark of Europe against the Turk yesterday, but to- 
day suffering without resistance the alienation of its high- 
est privileges, and yet to-morrow, with most discouraging 
prospect, flaming up into fiercest revolution, and planting 
itself like a rock in the midst of the roaring sea of civil 
and religious despotism and desolation—'This is the Ger- 
man character, and this its history in miniature. 

Toward the illustration of these manifold phases of life, 
genius and action, the work of Kohlrausch does compara- 
tively nothing. Except the first chapters, and these are 
imperfect enough, it is simply a record of the dynasties, 
battles and political and territorial changes of Germany. 

Menzel’s work is the only history of Germany, within 
the plan of this article, which I can commend; and this I 
can commend most heartily. It is not without its faults, 
but they are small compared with its merits. Like Miche- 
let, Russel and others, he is partial to his country ; some- 
times shows what Strauss would call the “ glorifying ten- 
dency,” and sometimes puts her enemies and luke-warm 
friends in a false position. But on the whole he writes 
with a liberal spirit, good judgment, and a disposition to 
be just. He divides his history into four Periods: Heathen 
Antiquity, Middle Ages, Age of the Reformation, and 
Modern Times. Under these heads he describes the ori- 
gin and manners of the Ancient Germans, their govern- 
ment and religion, wars with the Romans, migrations, 
conversion to Christianity, &c; Feudalism, the social 
condition of the people, the church of the middle ages; 
the conflicts with the papal authority, the Reformation, the 
Rise of Prussia; arts, institutions and learning, political 
movements of later times, &c., bringing his record down 
to 1837. Nothing scarcely is left untouched, that may 
serve to illustrate the political annals, civil and religious 
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character, or social life of the people. If it is deficient 
anywhere it is perhaps in the last named; in the want, so 
to speak, of domestic, home details of every day life and 
manners. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century it is impos- 
sible to separate the political history of Germany and 
Austria from their religious history, or from the general 
history of Europe. The elements are mixed up, separ- 
ated, and combined in new relations and proportions, in 
one continued succession of diplomatic intrigues, treaties, 
victories, defeats and territorial changes. The great strug- 
gle on the one hand is between Protestantism and Popery, 
and on the other mostly between France and Germany. 
These are the great acts in the Drama; but the scenes 
shift so rapidly and unexpectedly, that without the closest 
attention to the connections and causes, the student will 
get bewildered, and miss the important lessons which God 
is ever teaching in history. 

There are two or three points worthy of special consid- 
eration: 1. The Revolt of the Netherlands and the estab- 
lishment of a republic. The cause and results of this 
struggle, so like our own, will interest and instruct the 
student. 2. The Thirty Years War; or the struggle be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism. 3. The overshad- 
owing power and insolent bearing of Louis XIV. Ma- 
caulay has given us a glimpse of this, and of the tremendous 
struggle for the mastery between him and the rest of 
Europe, commenced under the lead of the Prince of 
Orange, William III. After reading Charles V, with 
careful attention to the Introduction, as a preparation, the 
first point will be seen more fully in Schiller’s Revolt of 
Netherlands (50 cts. Harpers); the second, after Smyth’s 
Thirteenth Lecture, in his Thirty Years War, compared 
with the account in Coxe’s House of Austria, another of 
Bohn’s excellent issues, (3 vols. $2.63). The third will 
best be studied in the Memoirs of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who did so much toward humbling the haughty 
monarch. ‘This is a work as interesting as valuable. It 
is in fact the history of the reign of Anne, and of the mili- 
tary and political affairs of central Europe pending the 
contest. Marlborough’s correspondence connected him 
with all the important personages of the time, and he kept 
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a watchful eye on every movement in the cabinet as well 
as in the field, at home and abroad. (3 vols. 12mo. $2.63. 
Bohn). The rise and growth of the Austrian power will 
be fully seen, in all its relations, in the History by Coxe, 
named above. 

Tue Rerormation. This great event, opening A. D. 
1517, covers the whole period in review, and is interwoven 
inseparably with the political movements of the time. 
But the theological student will wish to follow this impor- 
iant revolution in all its details, through all its phases, to 
its results. ‘The following works will help him to do it,— 

1. Persecutions of Popery, by Frederic Shoberl. 20 cts. 
Reformers before the Reformation, by Bonnachose. 50 
cts. Harpers. 

2. Ranke’s Histary of the Reformation. 8vo. Parts I-III. 
79 cts. Lea & Blanchard. 

do. D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation. 4 vols. 
12mo. $1.50; 1 vol. 8vo. $1.00. Carters. 

4. Michelet’s Life of Luther. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cts. Ap- 
pletons. 

5. Villers’ Essay on the Spirit and Influence of the 
Reformation. 

6. A History of the Huguenots to the present time. By 
W. 8S. Browning. 8vo. $1.25. Lea & Blanchard. The 
Huguenots in France and America. 2 vols. l6mo. Cam- 
bridge. Smedley’s Reformation in France. 3 vols. 18mo. 
$1.40. Harpers. 

The first two of these works are a kind of introduction 
to the Reformation, showing that the principles of Luther 
were held and defended, long before his appearance, by 
the Albigenses, Waldenses, and others; and that Wycliffe 
and John Huss were worthy forerunners of the great Prot- 
estant. After these read Ranke, the first part of whose 
work is an admirable preparation for the right understand- 
ing of the exciting events which follow. He is thoroughly 
informed, passionless, philosophical, presenting every 
thing in a clear and serene light; and you feel, as you go 
forward, that he is leading you, by a safe way, over solid 
ground. Unfortunately the three parts published only 
reach to the year 1535. 

After Ranke, D’ Aubigne may be read. His work has 
been called the Romance of the Reformation. This is not 
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just. He certainly colors his narrative from an imagina- 
tion altogether too highly heated for a severe historian, 
and sometimes over-states and mis-states; but on the 
whole his pictorial paragraphs have the authority of fact 
at the bottom. With this allowance, then, for his superla- 
live way of saying things, and counting his spiritual 
theory and his evangelical philosophy at their real worth, 
D’Aubigne writes history, and not romance. (The best 
one volume edition, altogether, is Carter’s; but he who 
is careful of his eyes, will certainly purchase the four 
volume edition.) 

Michelet’s Luther is made up from his own letters and 
writings, and shows the giant as he was, in the field and 
in the closet; shows him as he was when with God, 
among men, and alone with himself—now raging like a 
lion, now gentle as a dove; coarse, earnest, devout; and 
at last humble, and so sorrowful and discouraged. It is 
also, in part, the history of the Reformation, of which, for 
a season, he was the embodiment. 

The History of the Huguenots is a distinct chapter in 
the Reformation, a kind of side act in the great drama, 
and terrible enough. It should be studied by itself, in its 
rise, progress and results. Browning’s work supplies the 
want so long existing. It is the history complete; and 
the events of 1815, are an important addition, showing how 
dificult it is for the leopard to change its spots. ‘The 
work seems to have been written with entire honesty, but 
with strong feeling, and some deduction must be made 
from the author’s inferences. The facts speak for them- 
selves. 

Villers’ Essay, for thought and arrangement, is the 
best review of the results of the Reformation which I can 
offer. It obtained the prize of the National Institute of 
France, on the question: “ What has been the influence 
of the Reformation on the political situation of the States 
of Europe, and on the Progress of Knowledge?” Allow- 
ing for the French superlative, it is a good work with 
which to close the study of the Reformation. (12mo. 
30 cts.) 

Counter-RerormaTion. I know not by what other 
name to designate that complex movement of the Papal 
power which set itself, with desperate zeal and energy, 
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against the great religious reform of the sixteenth century ; 
and flung into the tremendous struggle with Luther and 
his associates, a Loyola and his band of Jesuits. Yet it 
was not a reformation properly speaking, though a reno- 
vation or purification within the Catholic Church certainly 
took place to some extent. In the first half of the sixteenth 
century there was a great falling off from the Church, and 
the papal power and influence declined to an alarming 
extent, and seemed for a time approaching its final down- 
fall, under the heavy and rapid blows of the sturdy reform- 
ers. But in the last half of that century there was a reac- 
tion, as astonishing as it seemed inexplicable ; and Rome 
not only renewed and strengthened her hold on Southern 
Europe, but was enabled to carry the war, with partial 
success, among the northern nations which had thrown 
off her yoke. This is the movement which is intended by 
the term Counter-Reformation. ‘The best exposition of it, 
as respects its origin, character and results will be found 
in the following works. 

1. Ranke’s History of the Popes, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 1 vol. 8vo. $1.50. Lea & Blan- 
chard. 3 vols. 12mo. Bohn’s Library. $2.63. 

2. Steinmetz’s History of the Jesuits. 2 vols. 8vo. $3.25. 
Lea & Blanchard. 

3. Macaulay’s Miscellanies: Ari. “ Ranke’s History 
of the Popes;” and Stephen’s Miscellaneous Essays: Art. 
“ Jonatius Loyola and his Associates.” 

Ranke’s work is the only work I know which enters 
into an analysis of the sources and nature of the counter- 
struggle between Popery and Protestantism, and presents 
a clear and consistent account of its progress and results. 
It is indispensable to a just comprehension of the recuper- 
ative energies of Rome, and how it was, with one half her 
power shorn from her, and the other half almost paralyzed, 
she was still able to rise up again, and renew her youth 
like the eagle’s. 

The Jesuits sprung up from the triumphs of the Refor- 
mation, in answer to the ery of Rome in her great neces- 
sity. Steinmetz has given as complete a history, as the 
present state of the question will admit, of this wonderful 
society, so invisible in its operations, so silent and wily ; 
assuming every shape, speaking every dialect ; inexhausti- 
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ble in its resources, unconquerable in its strength; and 
like the fabled pheenix, springing up ever into new life 
from the flames which seem to devour it. He has entered 
into every winding of the subject; their rise, constitutions, 
exercises, aims, educational schemes, literature, missions, 
&c. He is a man of strong impulses, with an imagina- 
tion which colors highly whatever takes hold on his feel- 
ings. His “ Year among the Jesuits” will show this, and 
will account to the reader for every thing being placed in 
the strongest light. The style and temper of the work are 
not commendable; but the history is indispensable to a 
just understanding of the Catholic reaction in the last part 
of the sixteenth century, as well as the character and oper- 
ations of this masterly organization. 

It was my purpose to have spoken of the Middle Ages 
particularly, of the rise and influence on society of Chiv- 
alry and the Crusades, of the Feudal System, &c; but this 
article grows on my hands too rapidly to admit of it. I 
can only say that the student will find these subjects ably 
discussed in Hallam, Gibbon, Hume, Guizot, and the 
Introduction to Charles V. James has written a small 
volume on Chivalry and the Crusades; but for a lively 
picture of the manners and life of the Middle Ages read 
Froissart’s Chronicles. The American edition will impose 
a severe task on the eye. 

So also I would most cordially commend to the perusal 
of the student, and general reader, Hallam’s Literature of 
Europe in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, the period we have just passed in review. It is a 
work beyond my praise, even if I had room to bestow it. 

It will be seen that I have said nothing of Russia, 
Switzerland, or Italy as such. My narrow space forbids 
dwelling on the last two, and on the first there is nothing 
within reach. Barrow’s Peter the Great is not historical 
biography, but a collection of personal anecdotes only. 
The story of Switzerland is one of the most intensely in- 
teresting and instructive, and one of the most honorable to 
human nature, in the whole range of history. It is partly 
told in a History of Switzerland from B. C. 110 to A. D. 
1830. 18mo. 60 cts. Harpers; but in a much better way 
in the History of Switzerland published by Bohn, under 
the direction of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
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Knowledge.” (English). $1.00. The history of Italy is 
interwoven with that of the German Empire, and of the 
Popes. The History of the Italian Republics by Sis- 
mondi, shows their rise, progress, power and fall, as well 
as his limited space will allow. What belongs to the 
Eastern Roman Empire, in all its relations to the West, to 
the Persians, Russians, and Turks, will be found in the 
last two volumes of Gibbon. 

History of Civilization in Europe. This seems to me 
the most suitable place to introduce and commend Gui- 
zot’s great work on the History of European Civilization 
from the fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolu- 
tion. I do not design to enter into the merits of the author 
or the work. I can only say there is no work I have yet 
named that can compare with it in the quantity and value 
of its thought. ‘The first volume (which may be had sep- 
arately),in what relates to the peculiar features of Eu- 
ropean governments, laws, institutions and social condi- 
tions ; and in what way these have been formed or modified 
by the Roman, Barbarian and Church elements; is one 
of the most profoundly philosophical, just, and discrimi- 
nating works of modern times. There is no work to 
which I owe so much as to this; and I would urge the 
diligent student to make sure of having and studying this, 
however he may limit his other purchases; specially the 
first volume. (4 vols. 12mo. $3.50. Appletons). — 

5. Arabia and Mohammedanism. Mohammed was born 
A. D, 570, and died A. D. 632. The Hegira or flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca, the beginning of the Moham- 
meda era, was in A. D. 622. 

1. The History of Arabia, Ancient and Modern. By 
A. Crichton. 2 vols. 18mo, 90 cts—2. Bush’s Life of Mo- 
hammed. 1 vol. 18mo. 45.—3. Mohammed and his Sue- 
cessors. By Washington Irving. 2 vols. 12mo. $2.50.— 
4. Ockley’s History of the Saracens. 1 vol. 12mo. 88 cts. 
Bohn’s Library. Gibbon—Sale’s Koran. 1 vol. 8vo. $2.00. 
Hero- Worship. Lect. ii. 

Mohammedanism is regarded as a kind of historical 
episode, an independent, detached chapter in the history 
of nations and religions; and yet, carefully considered, it 
will be found not without its connecting links, political 
and theological, with the order of things existing at the 
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time of its rise, in the Roman, Pagan, Jewish and Chris- 
tian world. The history of Mohammed, his religion, the 
Caliphs, the rapid extension of the Saracenic Empire, 
their literature, government and social state, make together, 
doubtless, one of the most remarkable passages in the 
annals of mankind. But the origin of the religion of the 
Koran will be found in the genius and ambition of Mo- 
hammed, in conjunction with the religious character of 
his age; and the unparalleled rapidity with which the first 
Caliphs carried their conquests through Persia, Syria, 
Egypt and Africa, will get explanation by study of the 
Arab character, and the political and social condition of 
the Greek Empire and the Kast. When thoroughly inves- 
tigated there is no mystery, no great matter for wonder 
even. The fact, the results, are what the diligent student 
of history might, without much risk, have predicted from 
the actual state of things at the time the movement began. 

In the religious world, the idolatry and superstition of 
the Arabs was gross enough. ‘The Christian Church was 
corrupt, and half pagan in faith, practice and worship. 
But the sublime truth of the Jewish Church, the Unity of 
God, cherished by the exiles of Israel wherever wandering, 
here and there streamed its divine splendor in among the 
caravans of the desert, or illuminated, for a moment, the 
tents pitched along the banks of the Syrian Kuphrates. 

In the political world all things had fallen into decay. 
The giant empires of the Greek and the Persian were in 
their second childhood. The life was eaten out of the 
heart of them—if not out of the first wholly, its extremities 
at least were cold and powerless. The whole political 
fabric of the East was crumbling to its fall, and waited 
only the rapid stroke of some vigorous arm, to tumble 
into helpless wreck and ruin. 

Here surely were elements enough, rightly mingled and 
adjusted, for building up a new religion and a new em- 
pire. It only needed now that some great genius should 
rise up, half reformer and half imposter, impelled alike by 
the fiery zeal of the fanatic, and the lofty ambition of the 
conqueror. Mohammed rose up, then and there—the 
Hour and the Man met—the curtain lifted, and the great 
drama began! 

Of the books given above, the first two will furnish all 
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the essential facts in regard to the land of Mohammed, 
and the character, religion, government and customs of 
the Arabs with whom he had to deal ; together with a tol- 
erable view of his religion, and the conquests of his suc- 
cessors. The Koran is of course the authority for his 
religion. Ockley’s Saracens is one of the most instructive 
and engaging books in existence. Unfortunately it only 
extends to some eighty years from the Hegira. ‘The stu- 
dent should not be without it. Irving’s work is more 
agreeable in its style, than valuable for any additional 
information. If the student cannot readily obtain these 
works, he need not regret it much if he has read the splen- 
did chapters of Gibbon, who is not likely to leave much 
for those who follow him in such a field. Carlyle’s lec- 
ture on Mohammed should certainly be read; but the stu- 
dent must not suffer himself to be blinded by the blaze of 
his paragraphs, or carried away by the idea that Moham- 
med was more saint than impostor. There might have 
been at times an honest purpose in the man’s heart; but 
there was certainly at times also an over-crust of falsehood 
and imposture. 

We take leave here of the eastern continent, and pass 
over to the western world ; recommending the student to 
review his Ferdinand and Isabella on the passage, which 
will show the connecting link between the two, and will 
prepare him to enter on the study of 

American History. Discovery of America. Irving’s 
Columbus and his Companions. 3 vols. 12mo. $4.00. 
Putnam. 

This work is a faithful and authentic relation of the 
Life and Voyages of Columbus, and of the adventures of 
his companions. The author had at his command all the 
books, manuscripts and correspondence, which the Span- 
ish government, libraries and literati could furnish him ; 
as well as the family records and papers of the descendant 
and representative of the great discoverer. With this rich 
mass of materials he was enabled to prepare, what we 
have; a complete and accurate history of all that is known 
respecting the origin, progress and conclusion of that me- 
morable enterprise, which resulted in opening a new world 
to Europe, and giving an entirely new direction to human 
affairs. ‘To speak of the style of Irving, to show how he 
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makes history read like delightful romance, and romance 
seem like history,—this would be useless at this late day. 
The third volume is the most bewitching narrative of ad- 
ventures, bordering on the unbelievable, and yet actual, 
reliable, that is to be found in our literature. ‘The histori- 
cal inquiries and notes contained in the appendices, are a 
valuable addition to the work. 

Having caught glimpses of the future, in reading Co- 
lumbus and his Companions, the student may now turn 
with pleasure and confidence to the consideration of the 
immense results of this wonderful discovery of a new 
world, with its new peoples, and empires, and laws, and 
religions and customs. There is no history like that of 
America, seen from any point of the compass one may 
choose. The conquests of Cortez, of Pizarro; the dis- 
covery of North America, the settlement of its different 
plantations by the English, Dutch and Spaniards; the 
Canadas, the French, the Jesuit Missionaries ; the Missis- 
sippi Valley in allits changes under the three great powers 
of Europe; the Independence of the English Colonies 
declared and maintained, and their unparalleled growth in 
commerce, manufactures, wealth, power and territory; the 
independence of Mexico and the Southern Republics, and 
the almost infinite contrast with the United States in sta- 
bility of government, in prosperity, education, religious 
and social condition—in all these aspects the story of our 
continent is a new volume in the library of the world’s 
history. The works which follow will illustrate this in a 
manner that will equally interest and instruct such as have 
mind enough to discover and appropriate the many-sided 
lesson. 

1. Conquest of Mexico. Prescott’s History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico. 3 vols. $6.00. Harpers. 

This noble work is one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to the early history of our continent, which native or 
foreign talent has produced. It is a standard and classical 
work. Its value as authority is as universally acknowl- 
edged, as the exquisite beauty of its descriptive style, and 
the dramatic interest of its progress, are universally ad- 
mired. Something surely is due to the subject, to the 
men, to the half-miraculous character of the whole series 
of events, and the amazing results which followed; but all 
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these existed before, and had been written of repeatedly, 
and yet it was not till Prescott wrote that we really had 
the Conquest of Mexico; it was not till he took up the 
pencil that the magnificent panorama moved before us in 
all the splendor of Romance, and all the truth of History. 
But in all this there is no over-coloring, no sacrifice of the 
integrity of the history. On the contrary there is a search- 
ing examination of authorities, and an accuracy of state- 
ment, worthy of Niebuhr. At the same time there runs 
through the entire composition a vein of manly and Chris- 
tian philosophy which adds one of the highest qualities of 
history to the work, and is honorable alike to the character 
and the fame of the author. 

I have said more than I designed, and more than is 
needed; for Mr. Prescott’s works are universally known ; 
and Europe and America have joined in witnessing to 
their literary excellence, sagacity of criticism, and histori- 
cal value. 

2. Conquest of Peru. Prescott. 2 vols. $4.00. Harpers. 

The same careful study of authorities and clear-sighted 
criticism, and the same beauty and finish of style, are seen 
in this work. I add only that the student should give 
special attention to two points in the perusal of Mexico 
and Peru. 1. A diligent comparison of the Civilization 
of the Aztecs with that of the Incas, as set out in the In- 
troductions to these works ; and that with special reference 
to their respective religions, and the influence of these in 
the formation of their national and individual character. 
He will do well to consult Robertson on this point. 2. A 
careful inquiry into the political, moral and social effect 
on Spain, of the discovery of America and the sudden 
influx of gold and silver, and the wild spirit of speculation 
and adventure consequent upon it.® 

3. United States. Bancroft. 3 vols. $6.00. [Little & 
Brown; Grahame. 2 vols. $5.00. Lea & Blanchard; Hil- 
dreth. 3 vols. $6.00. Monette’s History of the Valley of 
the Mississippi. 2 vols. $5.00. Harpers. 

I look upon Bancroft’s as the most perfect historical 


3Those who are hindered by the cost of Irving and Prescott, will find 
a tolerable substitute in Robertson’s America, which gives also the 
early history of Virginia and New England. 1 vol. 8vo. $1.75. 
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work our country has produced. It is not surpassed, or 
equalled, by any composition but Macaulay’s; and even 
this, it seems to me, falls below it in some respects. In 
his examination of authorities and documents, the author 
is clear-sighted, critical, but calm and just. His philoso- 
phy is profound, reverent toward God, and true to the 
dignity and destiny of Man. He sees a unity and a pur- 
pose in all history; an end evidently aimed at, and the 
means appointed. .He sees God in history, as well as 
Man. Ina way unlike any other, he seems to get behind 
both the fact and the cause, and gives us a glimpse of the 
Causa causa, of the Infinite Will and Wisdom which un- 
derlie them all, and bear them up, as the depths of the sea 
bear up the currents and gulph streams of the surface. 
The philosophy of the book is very well illustrated by a 
single sentence somewhere in it—* God rules in the affairs 
of men, and so orders events that the selfishness of evil 
defeats itself.” 

There are passages in these volumes seldom equalled 
for their depth of thought, richness of suggestion, and ex- 
quisite finish. Sometimes whole pages partake of this 
character. For example, in the chapter on the Quakers, 
in the second volume: Here the splendor of a great truth, 
shining through a style at once transparent and beautiful, 
irradiates and warms the processes of a severe, cold logic, 
like the rosy radiance of the morning sun streaming in 
upon fields of everlasting ice. Sometimes, however, we 
think the writer follows his model (Gibbon) too closely, 
and might well sacrifice a little of the stateliness of his 
sentences to the picturesque sketching and dramatic effect 
of Macaulay or Prescott. 

Grahame’s work is an exact and conscientious state- 
ment of the facts of the history, drawn up with much 
labor and care, after long, laborious and successful re- 
search. Its entire truthfulness and minute accuracy are 
abundantly shown in the fact, that Bancroft makes but 
one charge of mis-statement against it, and afterward 
greatly softens that; and even then without seeming to 
understand how the high sense of honor, and stern mo- 
rality of Mr. Grahame, make it no great “ misapprehen- 
sion” even. The author, who was a Scotchman, deserves 
the admiration and esteem of every American; and those 
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who read his Memoir, and appreciate his unbending 
moral principle, and the Christian temper which pervades 
his history, will freely give him what is so justly due. 

Of Hildreth’s work I say nothing, because I know 
nothing; not having had time to examine it. Judges pro- 
nounce it a plain, unambitious and faithful narrative of 
events. 

Monette’s work is a useful collection of facts, personal 
narrations, traditions and documentary proofs; but it is 
bad in its style and arrangement, and is marred by some 
gross and unpardonable errors. Still here are the materi- 
als, when the right man comes, for writing a remarkable 
and instructive chapter in the history of a region destined 
to be one of the most important portions of our earth. 4 

There are many histories of the Revolution, of which I 
have only to remark, before reading any of them, read the 
last six Lectures of Smyth. It is the best Introduction to 
the war to be had in so small space, equally just to both 
parties. Marshall’s and especially Spark’s Washington, 
should be consulted, whatever history is read; and much 
valuable information of the right sort, will be found in the 
volumes of American Biography, by Sparks. The lead- 
ing facts in the history of the origin and adoption of the 
Constitution should be made a subject of study. On the 
Constitution itself, wanting his more copious work, there 
is an excellent little volume by Judge Story, expianatory 
of the nature, powers and bearings of this instrument, 
which I would earnestly commend to the reader. (12mo. 
75 cts. Harpers.) 

Of Mexico and South America I can say nothing, for 
the want of books. There are some volumes professing 
to be histories, and some books of travels in the different 
districts, but nothing which answers the purpose. There 
are some tolerable sketches in the Narrative of the Explor- 
ing Expedition, political, and descriptive of customs and 
manners. 

Here I must bring this article toa close. I am conscious 
enough of its imperfections, but the exceedingly narrow 
limits to which I have been confined, and the necessity of 


4 Indian History will be found entire in Drake’s Book of the Indians, 
a truly valuable work. 
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omission, must plead excuse in part. Beside, it must not 
be overlooked that my plan—furnishing the greatest 
amount of information possible for the least amount of 
money—has continually restricted me, and obliged me 
even to pass by many American works entirely, or with a 
word or reference only. Aud I have been, in like man- 
ner, hindered in reference to works treating of particular 
departments of history; as religion, philosophy, laws, 
science, inventions, the fine arts, literature, &c., so impor- 
tant to a just knowledge of the actual condition of society, 
and the daily life of the people.® Books on these inter- 
esting subjects have been passed without notice, as increas- 
ing the expense beyond the means of those for whom this 
Course is more particularly prepared.© My object has 
been to be useful, and not to display the extent of my own 


reading; and if in any degree I have attained to this, I 


am content. T. B. T. 


5 For example, in Laterature, how much may sometimes be learned 
of the manners, institutions and life of a particular period, from a drama, 
a poem ora novel. Shakspeare’s plays, Chaucer’s poems, and Scott’s 
novels, are a good illustration. In Religion, how important the history 
of the rise, growth and influence on society and Biblical interpretation, 
of certain sects; as the Methodists, Quakers, Universalists, &c. In 
Scrence, we have, for example, Astronomy in its relations to navigation, 
to a loftier theology, liberal opinions, &c. The history of Inventions 
would show us the influence of Printing on the progress of knowledge, 
the elevation of the people, and on the Reformation. What could 
Luther have done without it? So how much may be learned of the 
condition of society, from the state of the fine arts, the estimate put 
upon sculpture, painting, architecture; and the position occupied by 
men of letters. But allusion even to these is shut out from the text, 
both in the way of books and comment, for want of space, which has 
been a perpetual hindrance to me. 


6 There is, however, one work on philosophy which I cannot pass 
without commending it to the perusal and study of the theological stu- 
dent especially. I refer to Morell’s “ Historical and Critical View of 
the Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” It 
is more, historically, than the title indicates, as its inquiry into the 
sources of the philosophy of this century will show. But the features 
of this work which make it particularly valuable are, a clear transpa- 
rent language, a singularly happy analysis and distribution of the ele- 
ments composing the various speculative systems, a calm and satisfac- 
tory exposition of their errors and assumptions, and lastly, one of its 
greatest merits, a plain statement of their several tendencies in religion, 
legislation and science. It is the only work I have examined on this 
and kindred subjects, which has afforded me pleasure; and one of the 
very few from which I have derived much real profit. I think no one will 
regret its purchase. 1. vol. 8vo. pp. 752, beautifully printed. $3. Carters. 
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Art. IX. 


The New Testament Usage of the several terms trans- 
lated Spirit, Soul, and Life. 


Our main object is to illustrate the New Testament 
use of the term translated Soul. But to do this in the 
most satisfactory manner, it seems requisite to bring into 
view the other terms alluded to, since they appear to be so 
related to this as to help mark out its distinctive sense. 
They stand around it, as it were, partly circumscribing the 
extent it occupies; they indicate the limits of its meaning 
in certain directions, while in other respects their several 
significations seem to run into each other, and to cover 
part of the same ground. In order to avoid, as far as 
practicable, the repetition of Greek type, we shall first set 
down, once for all, the original words, both in their proper 
character, and in our common Italie letters; intending to 
use only the latter in the subsequent pages of this article, 
except in cases where special reasons may demand a de- 
parture from the rule. 

In the New Testament, then, the original word for 
Spirit is seize (pneuma ;) for Soul, and often for Life, {vx7 
(psuché;!) though the term more properly used for Life 
is Go (202,) or {ioc, ( bios.) 

We must be careful to observe, however, that, in none 
of these cases, does the English word exactly represent 
the Greek. ‘The meaning of the one corresponds to that 
of the other only in certain points. In some directions it 
overreaches, thus taking in additional ideas; in some 
respects it falls short. The consequence is, that although 
the English term will answer as a translation, well enough 
for practical purposes, in particular connections, yet in 
other positions, involving different relations, it would mis- 


1 We follow the manner in which this word has often been written, 
of late, in exegetical essays. According to the older and more classi- 
cal form, it should be psyché. It is the Psyche of the ancient mythol- 
ogy; and from it has recently been coined the adjective psychical. 
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lead us, because it either omits important elements, or else 
includes too much, or varies in both ways at the same 
time. 

Indeed, we seldom find a modern word, of much signifi- 
cance, that is throughout synonymous with an ancient 
one. ‘The import of the two is not of the same measure ; 
it is therefore dangerous to reason from one to the other 
in different constructions. This discrepancy is owing, 
primarily, to the difference in the forms of thinking at dif- 
ferent periods, and under different cireumstances of human 
culture ; and then it is increased by the peculiar habits of 
speech, if we may so call them, that grow up accidentally 
in all languages, and that are still retained after the pecu- 
liarity of thought which gave them birth, has passed away. 
Let us illustrate these two considerations. 1. The world 
of ideas in which the ancient Jews and Christians had 
their being, and with reference to which they expressed 
themselves on all subjects whatsoever, was different from 
that in which we live, and which, unconsciously to us, 
modifies our phraseology. Not only were their astronomy, 
geography, and the whole of their physical science, differ- 
ent from ours; but this was the case also with their intel- 
lectual philosophy, their psychology, their views of the 
relations of mind to matter, and their notions of the con- 
stituent elements of the human being, as well as of other 
creatures,—to say nothing of their laws, manners and cus- 
toms. Now, in treating of any topic, how abstract soever, 
they could not help bringing it into relation with some of 
these points ; and as often as they did so, it was impossible 
but that they should involve, with it, more or less of their 
corresponding peculiarities ; just as we express our ideas 
under the distinctive modifications which our general cul- 
ture and environment have given them. Even the famil- 
iar term, father, or mother, conveys to us an idea some- 
what different from that which it expressed to the people 
of Asia, two thousand years ago; because the forms of 
the parental relation in domestic and social life are mate- 
rially changed. So too, in a far greater degree, with other 
common terms. 2. In every settled language, nearly all 
the idioms, forms of expression, and the significance of 
particular words, come down, with more or less modifica- 
tion, from an earlier and grosser usage; and, what is 
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remarkable, they always retain some of the characteristics 
of the crude notions from which they sprang at first. The 
crudities may have ceased, at length, to be held as definite 
Opinions; they may have been rejected as such; but they 
still inhere in the term or phrase, they affect its verbal con- 
struction in sentences, and give at least a rhetorical form 
to the thought itself. For example, in moral and religious 
discourse, we, at this day, continue to use the term, heart, 
for the affections, and the term, head, for the intellectual 
powers; yet without intending to assert the notion in 
which this usage probably originated, namely, that these 
two organs of the human body are the seat of these two 
properties of our nature. ‘The expression is an inheritance 
transmitted to us; the meaning, however, has changed 
from the literal to a metaphorical one. We repeat, that it 
has only changed; for it must be observed, that we have 
not wholly laid the idea aside. We continue to recognize 
it in its metaphorical character; and we unconsciously 
frame our speech in such a way as to preserve and carry 
out the metaphor. We say ‘the heart bleeds, ‘a heart of 
stone, ‘a broken heart, &c., where we should not say 
‘the affections bleed, ‘affections of stone,’ ‘ broken affec- 
tions.” A similar example may be found in the old He- 
brew reference of all strong emotion to the bowels; a 
usage which arose, probably, from a belief that they were 
actually the seat of feeling, but which has survived, long 
after the hypothesis, that first suggested it, had been for- 
gotten. In all such cases, were we to be cut off from the 
past, and obliged to form our speech absolutely anew, we 
should adopt other methods of expression, which would 
represent more literally our present notions of the subject. 
But we have to accept the verbal forms, in a great meas- 
ure, as they have already been prepared for us, and, with 
them, the figures of thought which they impress. It 
should be considered that language has a growth of itself, 
which we cannot wholly interrupt, and that this growth is 
of the organic kind, somewhat analagous to that of our 
physical body; which retains the marks of an old wound, 
or the impression of India-ink, though every particle of 
the matter has been shifted again and again, and though 
the vital forces of the system have themselves undergone 
equal change in their action. Words, and their meanings, 
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may have been changed; even the thoughts from which 
they sprang may have taken a very different character ; 
but still the old scars and stamps, that were impressed 
upon the language in its infancy, will never wear out. 

With these general considerations as preliminary, we 
proceed to state a few facts, that will give the reader of 
our English New ‘Testament some notion of the usage 
now in question. 

I. Pneuma occurs the most frequently of all these terms, 
—nearly 380 times in the whole. L. It is invariably found, 
in the Greek text, where our common version has the 
word Spirit. 2. The same is true of every instance in 
which our translators have used the word Ghost; of which 
there are numerous examples,—the most of them, how- 
ever, in the phrase Holy Ghost, so rendered merely out 
of deference to the technics of Trinitarianism. 3. Once 
it is rendered Wind, and correctly: “ The wind (pneuma,) 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound there- 
of, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth; so is every one that is born of the spirit (pneuma.)” 
(John iii. 8.) And once it is rendered Life, but unnecessa- 
rily: “ And he had power to give life (pneuma, a spirit,) 
unto the image of the beast, that the image of the beast 
should both speak, and cause that as many as would not 
worship the image of the beast should be killed,” (Rev. 
xiii. 15.)—-where the consequent acts show what was the 
nature of the gift bestowed, by which they were performed. 
These two statements, (numbered 2 and 3,) embrace all 
the cases in which pneuma is translated by any other word 
than Spirit. 4. We would observe, however, that in an- 
other passage it ought evidently to have been rendered 
Wind: “ Who maketh his angels spirits, (pneuma, winds,) 
and his ministers a flame of fire,” (Heb. i. 7. but quoted 
from the Septuagint of Ps. civ. 4.)—where the parallelism 
determines the literal meaning. And in 2 Thess. ii. 8. it 
should probably have been rendered Breath: “Whom the 
Lord shall consume with the spirit (pneuma, breath,) of 
his mouth, and destroy with the brightness of his coming.” 
5. In all other passages, amounting to some hundreds, it 
is translated, and we think properly, by our word Spirit. 
We will add, that it ought likewise to have been so trans- 
lated in all those passages where it is rendered Ghost, as 
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well as in that where it is rendered Life,—leaving only 
the three instances we have quoted, as exceptions from a 
uniform rule. With these three exceptions, it always an- 
swers to some of our various meanings of the term Spirit. 
Thus, we read of the poor in spirit, that is, who are of 
an humble disposition; of the spirit of meekness, or a 
meek temper; of a meek and quiet spirit; of the spirit, or 
temper, of our minds; of the spirit of the law, rather than 
its letter, that is, its ultimate intent, or the principles in 
which it was founded; of the spirit and power of Elias, 
or his peculiar character. We also read, very frequently, 
of the spirit of God, the holy spirit, meaning his moral 
nature, his holy influence, his divine energy; again, of the 
spirit of Christ, or his peculiar graces. St. John “ was in 
the spirit on the Lord’s day,” that is, was possessed as it 
were by the agency of God. Sometimes it means the 
state of one’s feelings or thoughts, as when the spirit of 
Paul was stirred within him, and he had no rest in spirit, 
or rejoiced in spirit, or when he was present with his 
brethren in spirit, while absent in body,—that is, his 
thoughts and interests were with them; sometimes it seems 
to stand for the higher affections of the mind, or the divine 
graces,—thus, “the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak.” 
Often the term denotes what we commonly call the soul, 
or the immaterial being, as when it is said that “ the body 
without the spiritis dead;” St. Peter mentions “ the spirits 
in prison ;”’ Christ gave up the ghost (spirit) on the cross, 
having first commended his spirit to his Father; when he 
afterwards appeared to his disciples, they thought they 
saw a spirit; but he told them that a spirit had not flesh 
and bones, as he had; the Sadducees believed neither in 
angel nor spirit, but the Pharisees in both; and when the 
latter heard St. Paul declare that the risen Jesus had ap- 
peared to him, they took occasion to warn their skeptical 
adversaries that if a spirit or angel had spoken to him, 
they ought not to fight against God. Again; God is a 
spirit ; he is the Father of spirits. We also read, in many 
passages, of unclean, and evil, and wicked, and foul, and 
dumb spirits, or demons, who entered into men, or were 
cast out,—where the literal representation at least is that 
of personal but incorporeal beings. 

Let these references suffice to mark out, in a general 
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way, the extent of the field occupied by this term. Its 
signification, then, appears to range from the physical idea 
of wind, which was its simplest primitive meaning, up- 
wards through the idea of moral and intellectual influence, 
(somewhat analagous to wind,) and thence to the idea of 
temper, principles of action, powers of thoaght, and finally 
to that of immaterial existences, such as demons, human 
souls, angels, and God. 

IJ. Psuché. This term occurs a little more than 100 
times in the New Testament. 1. We find it in all instances 
where the word Soul is used in ourcommon version; and 
these amount to a majority of the cases, or to nearly sixty 
times. 2. In about forty other instances it is rendered 
Life; thrice, Mind; twice, Heart; and in the two follow- 
ing texts it is not directly translated at all, namely, John x. 
24. ‘* How long dost thou make us to doubt, (/ilerally,— 
dost thou hold our soul in suspense?”) and 2 Cor. xii. 
15. “I will very gladly spend and be spent for you, (/it- 
erally, for your souls.”) 3. Although in some of the in- 
stances where it is translated Soul, another rendering ought 
evidently to have been given, yet we think there still is a 
majority of the whole number of cases in which it occurs, 
or at least half of them, where psuché answers, not exactly 
indeed to the meaning of our word Soul, but as nearly to 
it as to that of any term in our language. We will set 
down some examples. “ Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for 1am meek and lowly in heart; and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls.” (Matt. xi. 29.) “ Behold 
my servant whom I have chosen; my beloved, in whom 
my soul is well pleased.” (Matt. xii. 18.) “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind.” (Matt. xxii. 37. Mark xii. 
30.) “ Then saith he unto them, My soud is exceeding sor- 
rowful, even unto death.” ( Matt. xxvi. 38.) “ And to love 
him [God,] with all the heart, and with all the understand- 
ing, and with all the soul....is more than all whole burnt- 
offerings.” (Mark xii. 33.) Simeon said to Mary, “ Yea, a 
sword shall pierce through thy own soul also.” (Luke ii. 
30.) “And I will say to my soul, Sou/, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry. But God said unto him, Thou fool! this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee.” (Luke xii. 19, 
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20.) “In your patience possess ye your souls.” (Luke 
xxi. 19.) “ ‘Then came the Jews round about him, and said 
unto him, How long dost thou make us to doubt”—Jiter- 
ally— dost thou hold our soul in suspense?” whether he 
were the Christ. (John x. 24.) “ Now is my soul troubled ; 
and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour.” 
(John xii. 27.) Peter, on the day of Pentecost, quotes the 
16th Psalm as a prophecy of Christ’s resurrection: “ ‘Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell (hades,) neither wilt thou 
suffer thy Holy One to see corruption. Thou hast made 
known unto me the ways of life (zdé,)” &c. Then Peter 
adds that David “spake of the resurrection of Christ, that 
his soul was not left in hell (Aades,) neither his flesh did 
see corruption.” (Acts ii. 27-31.) “ And the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart, and of one soul.” 
(Acts iv. 32.) “But the unbelieving Jews stirred up the 
Gentiles, and made their minds, (souds,) evil-affected against 
the brethren.” (Acts xiv. 2.) “ They returned again to 
Lystra, and to Iconium, and to Antioch, confirming the 
souls of the disciples.” (Acts xiv. 21, 22.) “ Certain which 
went out from us, have troubled you with words, subvert- 
ing your souls, saying, Ye must be circumcised.” (Acts 
xv. 24.) “ The first man, Adam, was made a living soul; 
the last Adam, a quickening spirit.” (1 Cor. xv. 45.) “ As 
servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart 
(soul.)” (Eph. vi. 6.) “ Stand fast in one spirit, with one 
mind (soul,) striving together for the faith of the gospel.” 
(Phil. i. 27.) “ And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily (from 
the soul,) as to the Lord, and not unto men.” ( Colos. iii. 
23.) “ Which hope we have as an anchor of the sou/, both 
sure and steadfast, and which entereth into that within the 
veil.” (Heb. vi. 19.) “Consider him that endured such 
contradiction of sinners against himself, lest ye be wearied 
and faint in your minds (in your souls.)” (Heb. xii. 3.) 
“ Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves; for they watch for your souls, as they that 
must give account.” (Heb. xiii. 17.) “ Receive with meek- 
ness the engrafted word, which is able tosave your souls.” 
(James i. 21.) “ Ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory, receiving the end of your faith, even the salva- 
tion of your souls.” (1 Pet. i. 8, 9.) “ Ye have purified 
your souls in obeying the truth through the spirit unto un- 
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feigned love of the brethren.” (1 Pet. i. 22.) “I beseech 
you....abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the 
soul.” (1 Pet. ii.11.) “ Ye were as sheep going astray ; 
but are now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of 
your souls.” (1 Pet. ii. 25.) “And when he had opened 
the fifth seal, I saw under the altar the sou/s of them that 
were slain for the word of God.” (Rev. vi. 9.) “ And I 
saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and judgement was 
given unto them; and I saw the souls of them that were 
beheaded for the witness of Jesus;...... and they lived 
(zao, the root of 26é,) and reigned with Christ a thousand 
years.” (Rev. xx. 4.) 

From these examples it is evident that the term, psuché, 
was habitually used for the seat of sensibility, and of the 
affections and sentiments, (thus, my soul is well pleased, 
is exceeding sorrowful, is troubled, yea a sword shall 
pierce through thine own soul, &c.;) for the seat of moral 
as well as of sensual volition and action, (love the Lord 
with all thy soul, do the will of God from the soul, with 
one soul striving together for the faith, &c.;) in other 
words, for one’s internal self, under the modifications how- 
ever in which it might then be commonly conceived of, 
(ye shall find rest to your souls, how long dost thou hold 
our soul in suspense? we have an anchor of the soul, &c;) 
and it is also evident that this was regarded as surviving 
the death of the body, (Christ’s soul was not left in hades 
or the place of the dead, and the souls of those who had 
been slain were seen under the celestial altar, and after- 
wards they lived again on earth, and reigned with Christ.) 
In this last-mentioned respect, the term seems to occupy 
part of the ground covered by the term pneuma, a spirit. 
We have set down the several distinctions just given, not 
because we suppose them very precisely defined, but sim- 
ply to mark out the range of the general idea, and to place 
it as a whole in clear light. 

It may be proper to remind the reader that the usage, now 
exemplified, is rather the prevalent one, not only with the 
writers of the New Testament, but likewise with other 
Greek authors of that time. Josephus, himself a contem- 
porary Jew, habitually uses the term psuché for the immortal 
being of man, though he sometimes uses it for the organism 
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of animal life.? It is hardly needful to add that such was 
the case also with the heathen philosophers and poets. 
But it is important to remark that this general idea of 
the term, which thus far seems to comport well enough 
with that of our word Soul, must be so modified as to 
make it include still another idea, which we, at this day, 
are accustomed to disconnect from the former. ‘To show 
this, we now bring forward a fourth fact, which has 
already been mentioned, in brief, under the present head, 
psuché. 4. In about forty instances, it is translated Life ; 
and it ought to have been rendered by some such word in 
a few other cases, which we shall mark among the follow- 
ing examples. “ ‘They are dead which sought the young 
child’s /ife (psuché.)” (Matt. ii. 20.) “ Take no thought for 
your life (psuché,) what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is 
not the dife (psuché,) more than meat, and the body than 
raiment?” (Matt. vi. 25.) “ Whosoever will save his life 
(psuché,) shall lose it, and whosoever will lose his /ife 
(psuché,) for my sake, shall find it. For what is a man 
profited if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul 
(psuché, his life;) or, what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul (psuché, his life.)” (Matt. xvi. 25, 26.) “ The 
Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter, and to give his life (psuché,) a ransom for many.” 


2See Universalist Expositor, Vol. v. Art. i. Josephus gives, in many 
passages, his own views of the immortality of the soul, always using 
the terin psuché ; he repeatedly states the doctrines of the three Jewish 
sects concerning the soul, (psuché,)—the Pharisees and the Essenes 
regarding it as immortal, but the Sadducees holding that it died with 
the body ; he describes at considerable length the raising of the soul 
(psuché,) of Samuel, by the Witch of Endor; he makes many of his 
personages speak of the future existence of the soul (psuché.) Yet we 
find his usage of the term somewhat variable, as in the New Testa- 
ment. He says that, according to Moses, when God formed man of 
clay, he put into him a spirit (pneuma) and a soul (psuché ;) that the 
law forbade the eating of blood, regarding blood as the soul (psuché) 
and spirit (pneuma ;) that after Jeroboam’s suul had been lost (tio Luxi¢ 
droAouévn¢ —a phrase illustrative of one similar in the New Testa- 
ment,) that is, after he died, his wickedness was renewed by Basanes ; 
that the souls (psuché) of the Essenes were thoroughly tested in the 
Jewish war, as c- endured all tortures without renouncing their re- 
ligion; he mentions those whose souls (psuché) were dejected at the: 
prospect of death; he mentions the exhortation of Judas that his soldiers 
would have their souls (psuché), in readiness to fight with the enemy. 
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(Matt. xx. 28.) “Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath- 
day, or to do evil? to save life (psuché,) orto kill?” (Mark 
iii. 4.) “ Whosoever will save his life (psuché,) shall lose 
it; but whosoever shall lose his life (psuché) for my sake 
and the gospel’s, the same shall save it. For what shall 
it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul (psuché, his life ;) or, what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul (psuché, life.)” (Mark viii. 35-37.) 
“Tf any man come to me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, &c. yea, and his own life (psuché,) also, he cannot 
be my disciple.” (Luke xiv. 26.) “'The good shepherd 
giveth his /ife (psuché,) for the sheep” (John x. 11.) “ He 
that loveth his life (psuché,) shall lose it; and he that 
hateth his life (psuché,) in this world (é 76 kéoue tobre,) 
shall keep it unto life eternal (z6é atidnios.)” (John xii. 25.) 
“T will lay down my life (psuché,) for thy sake.” (John 
xiii. 37.) “Men that have hazarded their lives (psuché,) 
for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Acts xv. 26.) 
“ Trouble not yourselves; for his life (psuché) is in him.” 
(Acts xx. 10.) “ Neither count I my life (psuché,) dear 
unto myself, so that I might finish my course with joy.” 
(Acts xx. 24.) Paul said “I perceive that this voyage will 
be with hurt and much damage, not only of the lading and 
ship, but also of our dives (psuché.)” But after the angel 
of God appeared to him in the tempest, he says, “ Be of 
good cheer; for there shall be no loss of life (psuché,) 
among you, but of the ship.” (Acts xxvii. 10. 22.) “ Greet 
Priscilla and Aquila....who have for my life ( psuché,) 
laid down their own necks.” (Rom. xvi. 3, 4.) “He 
(Epaphras,) was nigh unto death, not regarding his life 
(psuché,) to supply your lack of service toward me.” 
(Phil. ii. 30.) “ He laid down his life (psuché,) for us, 
and we ought to lay down our lives (psuché,) for the 
brethren.” (1 John iii. 16.) “ The third part of the crea- 
tures which were in the sea, and had life ( psuché plural, 
lives,) died.” (Rev. viii. 9.) “ They loved not their Lives 
(psuché singular, life,) unto the death.” (Rev. xii. 11.) 
We have seen, in a former paragraph, that the soul 
( psuché,) was regarded as the seat of sensibility, of the 
affections and sentiments, of moral as well as sensual 
volition and action, as the internal self, which survives the 
death of the body; and, now, the examples last quoted 
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show that it was also regarded, either positively or meta- 
phorically, as the seat of what we call animal life and ap- 
petite. ‘Two ideas, which we are at this day accustomed 
to keep separate, must be combined, if we would make 
out the whole scope of the term; for the nature of the case 
implies that they were somehow combined in the ancient 
forms of thought and expression. Each of the two usages 
is very frequent, and evidently habitual,—very different in 
this respect from the occurrence of pneuma, in two or three 
exceptional instances, for Wind; and both of the usages 
are so mixed up with each other in the common practice 
of the same writer, where no play upon words is discover- 
able,—both are confounded together so naturally, and ap- 
parently so unconsciously, as to show that no difference, 
at least no incongruity, was distinctly recognized between 
them. ‘The internal organism (if we may so express it,) 
of animal life, was called psuché; the internal organism 
of feeling, thought and will, was called psuché; and these 
were spoken of as one, only as acting in different relations. 
The same living personality within, that carried on the 
process of vitality throughout the body, and that hungered 
and thirsted, was, in the common language of the time, 
that which also loved and hated, rejoiced or sorrowed, 
chose and refused, thought wisely or foolishly, and whick 
continued to exist, a living personality still, after its separ- 
ation from the body. 

To us, the ideas, thus united, may seem too heterogene- 
ous to be combined into one. But the way in which such 
a combination of them grew up, will appear very natural, 
if traced out historically. 1. In the times of the Old Tes- 
tament, before a spiritual and glorious immortality was 
ascribed to man, and especially in the earlier part of that 
period, the mysterious principle of animal life and appe- 
tite, was popularly regarded as one with the equally mys- 
terious principle of thought, desire, and feeling. We find 
everywhere, in the language of Moses and the prophets, 
the same original terms used to designate the one and the 
other, in a way to show that no marked distinction was 
observed between them.? With a people who always 


3 We subjoin a few examples from the Pentateuch, to show that we 
have correctly stated the usage. The reader will observe the several 
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took things in the gross, and generally according to opti- 
cal appearance, there needed only one invisible force or 


words printed in Italics; they stand for but one term in the original, 
answering to psuché of the New Testament. “And the Lord God.... 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life [another term, here, in the 
Hebrew,] and man becamea living soul.” (Gen. ii. 7.) “ The flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat. Andsurely 
your blood of your lives will I require; at the hand of every beast will 
I require it, and at the hand of every man; at the hand of every man’s 
brother will I require the life of man.” (Gen. ix. 4, 5.) The angels said 
to Lot, “ Escape for thy life.” Then he replied, “thou hast magnified 
thy mercy ....in saving my life.” (Gen. xix. 17, 19.) “ Make me savory 
meat....that my soul may bless thee before I die.” (Gen. xxvii. 4. and 
in subsequent verses.) “ Jacob called the name of the place Peniel ; for, 
I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” (Gen. xxxii. 
30.) Abraham said to the children of Heth, “If it be your mind (if it be 
in your soul,) that I should bury my dead out of my sight, hear me.” 
(Gen. xxxiii. 8.) Hamor the Hittite: “his soul clave unto Dinah,” i. e 
he loved her. (Gen. xxxiv. 3.) Rachel: “and it came to pass thatas her 
soul was in departing,” i. e. as she was dying. (Gen. xxxv. 18.) Joseph’s 
brethren: “We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
saw the anguish of his soul when he besought us.” (Gen. xlii. 21.) 
“ Seeing that his life is bound up in the lad’s life. (Gen. xliv. 80.) “ All 
the men are dead which sought thy life.” (Exod. iv. 19.) “ My soul shall 
be satisfied upon them,”—upon the host of Pharaoh. (Exod. xv.9.) “ And 
if any mischief follow, thou shalt give life for life.” (Exod. xxi. 23.) 
“Thou shalt not oppress a stranger; for ye know the heart (soul) of a 
stranger,” i. e. his feelings. (Exod. xxiii. 9.) “Ye shall afflict your 
souls.” (Lev. xvi. 29. and in many other places.) “ The life of the flesh 
is in the blood.” (Lev. xvii. 11.) “ He that killeth a beast shall make it 
good, beast for beast,”—literally, “life for life.” (Lev. xxiv. 18.) “If your 
soul abhor my judgements, ....I also will do this unto you, I will even 
appoint over you terror....and cause sorrow of heart (soul.)” (Lev. 
xxvi. 15, 16.) “ Because their soul abhorred my statutes.” (Lev. xxvi. 
43.) “The soul of the people was discouraged.” (Num. xxi. 4.) “Our 
soul loatheth this light bread.” (Num. xxi. 5.) “ Ye shall take no satis- 
faction for the life of a murderer.” (Num. xxxv. 31.) “Take heed to 
thyself, and keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the things.” 
(Deut. iv. 9.) “Seek him with all thy heart, and with all thy soul.” 
(Deut. iv. 29.) “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy sow.” (Deut. vi. 5. and many other places.) “Lay up 
these my words in your heart, and in your soul.” (Deut.xi. 18.) “ What- 
soever thy soul lusteth after,”—i. e. whatsoever the appetite craves. 
Deut. xii. 15. and many other places.) “Thy soul longeth to eat flesh.” 
(Deut. xii. 20.) “The blood is the life, and thou mayest not eat the 
life.” (Deut. xii. 23.) “If a Levite....come with all the desire of his 
mind (soul,) into the place which the Lord shall choose.” (Deut. xviii. 
6.) “ Life shall go for life.” (Deut. xix. 6.) In certain cases of taking a 
female captive, “thou shalt let her go whither she will,”—literally, 
“to her soul,” i. e. whither her soul chooseth. (Deut. xxi. 13.) “No 
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agency, such as revealed itself in man’s activity, to answer 
for both purposes; and it was therefore accounted, with- 
out any attempt at philosophical discrimination, as the 
sentient, intelligent essence of the individual. So it was 
habitually spoken of; and this early custom stamped the 
language with forms of thought as well as of expression 
that could never be wholly effaced. 2. Ata later period, 
when the Septuagint version was made, (from about 280 
B. C. to 150 B. C.) the translators usually rendered the 
Hebrew word for soul, by the Greek psuché, and in various 
other ways they expressed the ideas both of vitality and of 
intelligence by this term;* thus furnishing canonical au- 
thority for the usage, to the Hellenistic Jews, and an ex- 
ample to the subsequent writers of the New ‘Testament. 
3. And when at length the doctrine of a proper human 
immortality began to prevail among the Jews, it was nat- 
ural that they should predicate it of this thinking, sentient, 
acting, internal self, the psuché ; and that they should still 
continue to retain more or less of the other ideas which 
had always been held under that term, and which the lan- 
guage of Moses and the prophets associated with it. Such 
is a brief historical sketch of the way in which the com- 
plex, and to us heterogeneous, elements of this New Tes- 
tament usage, grew up and coalesced. 

We pass to the relation of psuché to pneuma. 1. In 
some respects, their meanings are obviously enough dis- 
tinguished from each other. This is the case, in the New 
Testament, wherever the former has reference immediately 
to animal life: where it is said to be sought after, with 


man shall take the nether or the upper mill-stone to pledge; for he 
taketh a man’s life to pledge.” (Deut. xxiv. 6.) In the case of a hired 
servant, “thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down 
upon it; for he is poor, and setteth his heart (soul) upon it.” (Deut. 
xxiv. 15.) “The Lord shall give thee a trembling heart, and failing of 
eyes, and sorrow of mind (soul.)” (Deut. xxviii. 65. 

The same indiscriminate usage is found in the rest of the Old Tes- 
tament. We have taken the most of these examples from Prof. Bush’s 
work, on “The Soul.” His references, however, are very incorrectly 
printed. 


4It would far exceed our limits to give any adequate exemplification 
of the Septuagint usage on this point. We can only say, in general, 
that it corresponds very well with that of the Hebrew, and with that of 
the New Testament. See Trommius, voc. {vx7. 
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intent to kill; to be given, or laid down, or lost, by death; 
to be hazarded, by exposure to death; to be saved, by 
escaping death,—accidents that are never ascribed to the 
latter. Some of these forms of expression were transmit- 
ted down from the early period, when death was com- 
monly supposed to put an end to man’s active existence, 
leaving but a dormant shadowy being to survive in Sheol. 
The other phrases, just quoted, need no explanation; un- 
less we except that of “losing the soul (psucké.)” ‘This 
occurs only in the physical sense; and a little considera- 
tion will suffice to discover its analogy with the other 
forms with which it is classed. Again: bodily appetites 
are sometimes ascribed to the soul (psuché,) on grounds 
that must now be obvious; but, for reasons equally ob- 
vious, they are never spoken of as belonging to the spirit 
(pneuma,) even when the latter denotes the internal self. 
Another distinction is, that the former never occurs, as the 
latter frequently does, in the sense of influence, of abstract 
moral energy; and rarely, if ever, in that of temper, dis- 
position, or character,—it being more naturally appropri- 
ated to the idea of a personal organism of some kind. 
2. But when psuché occurs with direct reference to mind, 
or the immortal part of our being, we think it would be 
difficult to carry the line of distinction throughout between 
its meaning and that of pneuma. Nor is it requisite to do 
so. In this case, their significations probably run into 
each other, just as our words Mind, Intellect, Reason, &c., 
are, within certain limits, synonymous, while, in different 
relations, each has a verbal construction, and a scope, 
peculiar to itself. So, too, with nearly all general terms; 
even with our own usage, at the present day, of the words 
Soul and Spirit. Here we must observe, that it would be 
the utmost extreme of hypercriticism to found any psycho- 
logical theory on such variable shades in the merely rhe- 
torical construction of words. Just think of an ingenious 
speculatist gravely attempting to make out that the Mind is 
one thing, the Soul another, the Heart (in the sense of the 
will and affections,) a third, the Intellect a fourth, the Spirit 
a fifth, and so on, because that these words are used in 
some different ways, so that what is said of one would not 
always be idiomatic if said of the rest! 

St. Paul, however, does make a purposed distinction, in 
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1 Cor. xv., between the soul (psuché,) and spirit (pnewma,) 
—that is, in the particular sense in which he there uses the 
latter term. But this distinction appears to be simply that 
of the human soul, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the celestial character, or temper, which will thoroughly 
animate it, in the resurrection, and transform it into the 
glorious likeness of “the second man, the Lord from 
heaven.” It is obvious enough, in other words, that he 
does not, in the passage referred to, use the term, spirit, 
in the sense of a personal organism, a second self which 
is to be superadded to the former self; but in the sense 
of a spiritual power which will quicken the soul with a 
divine moral life. 

Before passing from the consideration of this term, it 
may be proper to make tworemarks. 1. As soul (psuché,) 
was regarded as the personal self of the individual, it was 
natural, then as it is now, that it should sometimes be 
used for the individual. ‘Thus: “ And the same day there 
were added unto them about three thousand souls ( psuché,)” 
or persons. (Acts ii. 41.) “Then sent Joseph and called 
his father Jacob to him, and all his kindred, threescore and 
fifteen souls (psuché,)” or persons. (Acts vii. 14.) “ While 
the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls 
(psuché,) were saved by water.” (1 Pet. iii. 20.) This 
usage, however, is as frequent with us, as it is in the New 
Testament,—and for the same reason. 2. As anitmal life 
and appetite were then included in the scope of its signi- 
fication, it was also natural that sow/ (psuché,) should 
sometimes be used, as it never is with us, for brutes, who 
have those properties in common with man. Thus: “ The 
third part of the creatures which were in the sea, and had 
life ( psuché plural, souls,) died.” (Rev. viii. 9.) “ The sec- 
ond angel poured out his vial upon the sea;.... and 
every living soul (psuché,) died in the sea,” or every living 
creature. (Rev. xvi. 3.) 

Ill. Zoe. This is found more than 180 times in the 
New Testament. 1. Jt is always translated Life, except 
in the following instance: “ But Abraham said, Son, re- 
member that thou in thy lifetime (z6é,) receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things. (Luke xvi. 
25.) 2. It is invariably the original term in the phrases 
everlasting, eternal, and endless, life——which occur be- 
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tween forty and fifty times. 3. Indeed, wherever we meet 
with Life, in the sense of spiritual life, as we do nearly 
120 times, it is 2dé. 4. In about sixteen instances only is 
it used of natural life. 5. In these sixteen instances, ‘the 
distinctive form of the idea seems to be that of life in the 
abstract, not in the concrete as is the case with psuché. 
Thus: ‘ It is better for thee ro enter into life (26é,) halt or 
maimed,” &c. (Matt. xviii. 8, 9. Mark ix. 43, 45.), where 
the literal representation, we , think, is that of natural life. 
“ Might serve him without fear.... all the days of our /ife 
(z6é.”) (Luke i. 74,75.) “ A man’s life (26é,) consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 
(Luke xii. 15.) “If in this life (zdé,) only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” (1 Cor. xv. 
19.) “ Christ shall be magnified in my body whether it be 
by life (z0é,) or by death.” (Phil. i. 20.) “ Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the life (zdé,) 
that now is, and of that which j is to come.” (1 Tim. iv. 8.) 
In none of these and similar instances, could psuché, an 
organism, have been used with propriety. 

The distinction, then, between psuché, when it refers to 
Life, and 26é, is twofold. 1. The former is never used, 
as the latter so frequently is, of spiritual life. 2. The 
former involves the idea of organism, which does not enter 
into the meaning of the latter. 

IV. Bios. This occurs only eleven times in the New 
Testament, and always with reference to natural life. 1. In 
five instances it is rendered Life. Thus, “ They which, 
when they have heard, go forth, and are choked with cares, 
and riches, and pleasures of life.” (Luke viii. 14.) “ That 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable /ife in all godliness 
and honesty.” (1 ‘Tim. ii. 2.) “ For all that isin the world, 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life, |i. e. pride in the style of one’s living 2] is not of the 
Father.” (1 John ii. 16.)—2. Five times it is rendered Liv- 
ing. Thus, “ But she, of her want, did cast in all that she 
had, even all her living,’ (Mark xii. 44.) that is her Jiveli- 
hood. * Which had spent all her living upon physicians, 
neither could be healed of any.” (Leake viii. 43.) “ And 
the younger of them said to his father, Father, give me 
the portion of goods that falleth to me. And he divided 


unto them his diving.” (Luke xv. 12.)—3. Once it is ren- 
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dered Good: “ But whoso hath this world’s good, [i. e. 
this world’s means of subsistence,| and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” (1 John 
iii. 17.) 

The distinction of bios from psuché is obvious enough. 
Its distinction from 26é, is chiefly in the notion it involves 
of mode and means of living; and in the circumstance 
that it refers invariably, in the New Testament, to the 
course of natural life, while there the latter is more com- 
monly used of spiritual life. 


We have thus exemplified the New Testament usage 
of these terms, and endeavored to point out the chief dis- 
linctions in their significance respectively. Our object has 
been to present as clear an idea as we could give of the 
form of thought denoted by soul or psuché, especially in its 
relation to spirit or pneuma. ‘The result, we think, is, that 
there are no grounds to suppose the writers of the New 
Testament ever intended, by these two words, to express 
two personalities, two selfs, or two centres of volition, in 
man. It is true that they often use the words differently ; 
and we have seen the general reasons why they do so, in 
the different scale that measures the meaning of the terms, 
in the rhetorical proprieties observed in all languages, and 
in the habits of speech that are transmitted down from an 
earlier and cruder stage of culture. It is also true that 
they sometimes mention the soul and the spirit as in some 
way distinct; and it has been shown that in certain re- 
spects the scope of the one term is distinguished from that 
of the other, so as to justify this construction, according to 
the common manner of speaking. 

Considerable stress, however, has been laid on a few 
passages like the following: “I pray God your whole 
spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (1 Thess. v. 23.) 
From such examples it has been gravely argued that there 
must be two distinct internal organisms. It is sufficient 
to say that this would not follow, even on the most hyper- 
critical interpretation. But, is the form of the sentence 
any thing more than a mode of rhetorical emphasis to 
express the whole man? So, too, it is said, “ Thou shalt 
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love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.... 
And to love him with all the heart, and with all the under- 
standing, and with all the soul, and with all the strength, 
....is better than all whole burnt-offering and _ sacrifice.” 
(Mark xii. 30, 33.) What shall we do, in this case? invent 
a new system of psychology, to furnish each term with a 
distinct subject? Shall we maintain that the heart repre- 
sents one personal self, the soul another, enveloping it, 
and the mind, understanding, and strength, successive 
wrappages of that kind? We read, also, that “ the multi- 
tude of them that believed, were of one heart, and of one 
soul.” (Acts iv. 32.) In all these cases, the form of expres- 
sion is merely cumulative; and, though the words may 
indeed have different shades of meaning, the chief aim in 
their multiplication is emphasis. Another text, which has 
been still more relied upon to prove a twofold psychologi- 
cal existence, is the phrase, “the dividing asunder of soul 
(psuché,) and spirit (pneuma.)” Here, it is pleaded, we 
are obliged to admit two substances ; else, how could they 
be divided asunder? But the remarks, just offered on the 
other passage, are equally applicable to this, Press the 
language to the utmost, take it as rigorously scientific ; 
and, even then, it can be made to recognize only some 
such distinction as we have pointed out in the scope of 
the terms,—a dividing of certain elements involved in the 
one, from certain elements involved in the other. The 
language, however, is obviously that of common life, as 
the tenor of the whole sentence shows: “ The word of 
God is quick, and powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” (Heb. iv. 12.) 
Nothing is plainer than that terms and epithets are here 
accumulated in order to give intensity to the expression. 
We might as well argue that thoughts and intents are 
wholly distinct from each other, as that soul and spirit 
are so. H. B. 24. 
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Arr. X. 


Christianity and Culture. 


The Nemesis of Faith, by J. A. Froude. London, John Chapman. 
1849. 


Tuat as the human mind advances it finds increased 
proof of Christianity, is a proposition as well-sustained as 
itis familiar. The evidences of our religion are as vari- 
ous as its adaptations. Its authenticity is illustrated by all 
the wants and faculties of man. It is proclaimed in the 
struggles and attainments of the solitary soul. It is devel- 
oped in the progress of the race. It flows through the 
whole current of history that streams downward from the 
advent of Jesus. It is reiterated in every discovery. It is 
the ideal of all that is good and true. It animates every 
noble effort. It shines upon us in every attitude we assume 
above that of the lowest sensualism. It yields the only 
permanent consolation. It illuminates the mystery of life. 
It glorifies death. 

But there is a proposition which, though similar to this, 
is sufficiently distinct to make the evidence in that direc- 
tion more forcible. The proposition is, that an advanced 
culture demands Christianity. It would, doubtless, be in- 
teresting to inquire how much Christianity developes our 
whole nature and produces the very conditions which it 
alone can satisfy. But, leaving this point untouched, we 
proceed to observe, that our unfolding nature finds new 
confirmations of the gospel, because it continually becomes 
conscious of deeper wants. The testimony to Christianity 
is the witness of human experience. We are made aware 
of its adaptedness, because more and more driven to seek 
its aid. We discover that it is the universal and perma- 
nent light, because we are passing into a circle which that 
light alone can fill. We know it to be the word of eter- 
nal life, for nothing else answers our deepest questions, or 
confirms our best anticipations. 

It is no doubt true that “ great hopes are for great souls,” 
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and that generous and cultivated natures will find out the 
highest truths, and appreciate them more readily, than the 
ignorant and narrow-minded. Hold upto them such a 
truth, and they will be the first to recognize it. Nay, they 
are the men who have had forebodings of it, and who are 
able to confirm it by new and larger cvidamone. But these 
also, more than others, feel the need of such truth. The 
philosopher grasps more readily the idea of immortality, 
and feels its certainty, more than the barbarian; but if 
there is any deficiency of evidence, he likewise realizes that 
more keenly. ‘The saint with his spiritual ideal and holy 
aspirations is perplexed for want of a Guide, but this does 
not trouble the sensualist upon whom the notion of duty 
has hardly dawned. ‘The affectionate spirit, linked by 
vital sympathies to the race, painfully explores the law of 
human welfare and the problem of human destiny, but the 
hard and selfish man cares nothing for these things. Thus 
an advanced culture suggests questions and creates de- 
mands, which do not occur toa lower condition. If those 
who are farther back do not absolutely rest, they are satis- 
fied from period to period with less comprehensive answers. 
The history of religious progress illustrates this. ‘There is 
a time when fetichism corresponds to man’s idea of God. 
But there comes an era when he breaks the hideous idol, 
and will not rest until he finds the infinite Father. There 
is a time when a rude, sensual religion is enough for the 
conscience. ‘There comes a period when it cannotremain 
in forms, or rituals, or any gross conceptions ; when, worn 
out with errors, sick of theories, thirsting for inexhaustible 
fountains, the soul turns to Jesus, as alone having the 
words of eternal life. In his lowest estate, man is com- 
pelled to be a seeker; but then he easily finds what he 
seeks. In a higher condition, he cuts loose from all his 
former trust, and demands truth so deep and broad that 
Christ alone can fill it. 

That very progress, then, social or individual, which to 
some minds may seem to threaten the stability of Chris- 
tianity, and to be transferring it to the category of super- 
seded systems, does in reality make our need of it more 
profound and apparent. It may prove interesting to notice 
this fact in a few details. 

In considering the phases of culture, we readily turn to 
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those achievements which have been accomplished at the 
present day in the department of natural science. We 
live in the same universe in which the Greek thought, and 
the Roman acted; but how different are our conceptions 
of it from theirs! The human intellect, advancing with 
the process of ages, has lifted veil after veil from the face 
of nature, and has seen the horizon of this world burst 
away into immensity, like a film. In the eye of modern 
science, the earth has dwindled to a speck, and should it 
disappear from among the hosts of heaven, its vanishing 
would be no more than the falling of a leaf in the forest. 
Now he who goes forth at the present day to explore 
nature, goes forth with the teachings of the gospel in his 
mind and with its revealing light cast all over the uni- 
verse. It is impossible, therefore, for him to avoid the 
influence of its suggestions. But in order to make more 
vivid the truth we are now endeavoring to urge, we will 
suppose that we stand in this vast field of modern discov- 
ery with nothing but these material phenomena and our 
own reason. Suppose that thus we come in contact with 
the great truths of astronomy, for instance. This is, cer- 
tainly, the most religious of the sciences, and far be it from 
us to insinuate that there is any irreligious tendency in 
the enlarged apprehension which it affords. ‘These open- 


5 
ing fields of wonder make more clear our conceptions of 


5 
the Infinity, and furnish a brighter illustration of the glory 
of God. ‘Still, we are supposing now that we are not 
looking through the lens of Christian truth; that no ray 
of supernatural light mingles with these material splendors, 
and no sentiment of the; gospel colors our scientific per- 
ception. And as the mind, without this light, travels up 
these giddy heights and staggers along the cheerless im- 
mensity, deep questionings ‘will arise, ‘and gloomy doubts 
will glide like an eclipse across the dise of reason. en- 
dencies will spring up confounding the Creator with His 
works; confounding all intelligent and spiritual Person- 
ality with the web of nature which it weaves. Every- 
where, from the sun to an atom, appears rigid and un- 
broken matter. No hand stops for a moment that despotic 
order. No voice breaks that awful silence. Moreover, 
we know not the inherent resources of nature. We be- 
hold it as simply a stupendous machine, evolving in 
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strict succession certain results, but confessing no higher 
power. No visible spirit turns its golden wheels. And 
to a mind exposed to the doubts which will thus spring 
up in a profound exploration of nature, the calm and simple 
assurance of the Christian faith, has a meaning and an 
efficiency which do not appear to an intellect of narrower 
scope. 

If the firmament were to us no higher than the clouds, 
and the universe no wider than the earth, we might mag- 
nify our importance and our destiny. But when the 
chambers of heaven open into infinite space, and we 
find ourselves whirling we know not whither, crushed 
into nothing beneath the impending magnificence of 
worlds, well may we ask, “ What is our worth and our 
destiny in the scale of being?” Are we not chilled and 
frightened by this awful immensity? Are we not doubt- 
ful of God’s care for us? Are we any thing more than 
ephemeral sparks in this train of being? eddies in the 
great current of universal life? How do we know that 
our position in the order of existence is not a temporary 
one? If we break open the crust of the earth, and gaze 
down into its blackened crypts, scooped out by seas still 
more ancient, we behold the ruins of dynasties, of past 
cycles of being, far older than man’s oldest empire. There 
was a time when these buried forms were the noblest 
living creations of God. But they merely served some 
higher end and perished. Perhaps, then, man has no per- 
manent place in the universe, but is only the last develope- 
ment of a series which must make way for some more 
excellent manifestation. 

Now, these and other suggestions have no force for any 
believer in Christianity. But they would distress the un- 
believer, just in proportion to his degree of culture. Nor 
would the savage, in his primeval woods, apprehend the 
value of that Revelation which sets these points at rest, 
one half so clearly as the astronomer threading the firma- 
ment. He needs that Revelation more; for if his vision is 
broader so are his doubts more intense. Faith is the 
demand both of the narrowest and the loftiest culture. 
Skepticism comes in between these two poles. The phi- 
losopher, passing through the transition state of intellec- 
tual assurance which craves to know and assumes to define 
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all things, gladly comes back to the simple confidence of 
the child. The scientific enterprise and discovery of our 
own age will only render more needful the unsophisticated 
teachings of the New Testament. 

Let it not be supposed that we sympathize with that 
irreligious skepticism, on the one hand, which assumes that 
nature is discordant with Revelation, or with that religious 
skepticism, on the other, which virtually affirms the same 
thing. We merely affirm that nature is incomplete in its 
expression, without Christianity. The revelations of the 
material universe melt into shadow, and a nebula of mys- 
tery hangs around them all. They suggest more than 
they can answer. Christianity fulfils that “elder Scrip- 
ture.” It is the Apocalypse to its Genesis. 

But we proceed to observe that an advanced stage of 
moral or spiritual excellence demands Christianity. It is 
not asserted by this, that the degraded do not need it. Of 
course there is an obvious sense in which they require it 
the most; and it is peculiarly adapted to their want; it 
alone can regenerate them. But in another and in a 
special sense, men of pure and lofty attainments call for 
its aid. ‘There are those for whom its vital and harmo- 
nizing power seems peculiarly “the one thing needful.” 
They have reached that point where the elements of a 
true character are all in solution, and await only this 
Divine crisis to crystallize into symmetry. Theirs is a 
Pagan excellence. They still lack the loftiness of devo- 
tion, and of the highest moral sentiment. They exhibit 
an exuberant strength and a refined beauty, but the pro- 
foundest traits do not appear—the self-sacrifice of the phi- 
lanthropist. the rapture of the saint, the triumphant agony 
of the martyr. Indeed, as art is a true expression of the 
soul’s ideal, let us compare the loftiest exhibition of char- 
acter that appears in a Grecian statue, with the best that 
speaks from the marble of Angelo, or the canvass of Ra- 
phael, and we shall see how striking is the demand which 
this heathen virtue makes for Christianity. 

One of the most common moral wants is balance of char- 
acter. ‘There are those, for instance, whose defect is not in 
the manifestation of any positively evil principle, but in the 
exclusive developement of some good trait. They exhibit, 
it may be, tenderness of disposition, a quick sympathy, a 
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free benevolence ; much “ goodness of heart,” as it is called. 
But this may consist with the lack of other qualities— 
justice, firmness, and consideration. There are those, 
again, who cherish a Spartan virtue. They are calm, 
austere, impassible. But they have chiselled away all 
those generous and enthusiastic sentiments which are so 
attractive, and so effectual in a true life. Others are pos- 
sessed by a morbid spiritualism. They would deny appe- 
tite by exterminating it. ‘They would stop the importuni- 
ties of the flesh by resisting all its demands. ‘The beauty 
and the uses of the material world are denounced and 
neglected in the aspirations of the ascetic. Now, in either 
of these instances, there is evidently needed an objective 
model of character—a personal embodiment, exhibiting the 
complete developement yet due proportion of qualities, that 
the mind, turning from its own exclusive ideal, may ap- 
prehend the example and move in the orbit of a true life. 
The personal Christ alone meets this demand—alone 
answers to that want of a harmonizing influence which is 
so apparent in characters of high moral excellence. 

But, after all, it is in the self-consciousness of a truly 
religious soul that the want of Christianity is most intensely 
felt. For such soon learn that the great end of being is 
not fulfilled in any new routine of obedience, but that the 
spirit of duty is greater than any form of duty, and that 
there should be no limit to moral effort, as there is none to 
moral attainment. ‘They come to believe in absolute and 
intrinsic goodness; and that virtue, morality, religion, by 
whatever term we may call it, is not a defined set of regu- 
lations, but a constant growth and aspiration, an increasing 
assimilation to God, a harmonious condition of the soul, 
when it hangs self-balanced in holiness and love, and inde- 
pendent of all sanctions but such as inhere in these. He 
who is in such a state will reject the idea of completion, 
or finality, in his spiritual course. He sees that the com- 
mand “ Be ye perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect,” 
is not to be accepted in a qualified sense. As a philo- 
sophical conclusion, it is true, we can never be perfect as 
ihe Deity, but as a moral requirement we are to regard 
this end as attainable. We are not to pause because. the 
standard is far beyond our reach. We must set up no 
lower standard. And though we can never reach it, this 
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only implies the fact of eternal progress. We are never 
to rest. ‘There is to be no point in our spiritual career 
where we can touch our aphelion, and henceforward re- 
volve in a fixed circle. There is to be no time when we 
are to aspire no more, and to attempt nothing greater. 

We shall not venture to enter upon the deep spiritual 
analysis which opens here, or to lay bare those springs 
which centre in the holiest lives and experiences. Suffice 
it to say, that there are some who have acquired the per- 
ception and experience of something better than a life of 
negation and routine,—who find no satisfaetion in dis- 
charging a few moral items, or in mere innocence from 
overt sins. ‘They believe in something besides respecta- 
ble virtues and amiable lives. They have looked up and 
caught glimpses of the holiness of God. They have 
looked within and detected the sin of the heart. ‘They 
have been struck with the smart of repentanee, they have 
found the bliss of forgiveness, they have mounted on the 
wings of prayer, they have wept in the dust of humiliation. 
And these can be satisfied with no limited system of reli- 
gious life. It would be interesting, we repeat, to consider 
the influence which Christianity has exerted in waking up 
this sensitive and unappeasable moral life in the soul; but 
it is enough for our purpose now to say that Christianity 
alone can satisfy it. Itis the absolute religion. Its vision 
is from no conventional horizon, but is fixed at the centre 
of all things. It inverts the human method which begins 
with the gross and sensual, and only at length attains the 
spiritual standard. Its beatitudes are not the crowns of 
this world; but the transformation of the soul into the 
likeness of God, and its baptism with the Holy Ghost. 
Its conception of power is not armed strength, nor intel- 
lectual force which fills only with a crescent light the orb 
of a perfect nature, but love, mightier in a child’s face 
than a king upon his throne, swifter than an arrow in its 
passage to the human heart, the strongest law of nature, 
ancient and ample as heaven. ‘The Christian doctrine of 
life, too, purposes something better than animal existence, 
or the joy of sense. It is knowledge of the Deity, it is, 
reconciliation to the Father, it is communion with the 
eternal Spirit, it is that circulation of being whose pulses 
of divine energy mingle and vibrate in all holy souls, 
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linking them to each other and to God, and, as it were, 
constituting them one grand and harmonious instrument. 

Thus spiritual, then, in all its conceptions, Christianity 
is alone fitted to meet the aspirations of a truly religious 
nature. And it is a striking truth that while the intellect 
has cavilled and rejected, no one ever approached the 
gospel from the moral side, who did not find it satisfactory, 
and instantly though increasingly apprehend its impreg- 
nable evidences. ‘These are the spirits that, if Christianity 
were not in the world, would, of all others, demand it. 
And if Christianity were not in the world these are the 
spirits who would be without rest, driven from one theory 
to another, as to-day this, or to-morrow that, should seem 
most probable. ‘'hey perceive the need of an authorita- 
tive revelation of moral truth and duty, and realize how, 
without this, a soul of any religious sensitiveness, instead 
of peace and progress, would be imposed upon by the 
most rigorous codes, or the most gloomy and trivial super- 
stitions. For earnestly, at some point or another, such a 
spirit would seek to fulfil the dictates within. And keenly 
does it appreciate the distraction and the yoke from which 
Christianity has set us free. Keenly does it value the 
calm, steady light which it pours upon the highest spiritual 
themes. 

Another illustration of the necessity of Christianity to 
an advanced stage of culture, we can but just allude to, 
as any extended discussion would of itself require an arti- 
cle. We refer to that demand which arises from a high 
social developement. It is a curious fact, and a perplex- 
ing problem, that a ripe civilization closely precedes a 
period of decay—that eras of the utmost refinement con- 
tain the seeds of dissolution, and in a time of exquisite 
art, and luxury, and active life in all departments, there 
appears to be a dying out of moral vigor and of essential 
life. ‘TTo rise, flourish, and fall, seems to be the law of 
nations, as well as of inanimate things, and in the one as 
in the other maturity is the incipient stage of decay. 
The earlier ages of colonial effort and republican sim- 
plicity, are usually better than the more splendid epochs 
of commercial opulence or imperial sway. Then follows 
the crisis. God prepares a new power—emplies, perhaps, 
a barbaric people, fresh with the breath of nature, upon 
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the heads of an exhausted nation, and in due time, as 
amid the ruins of Grecian beauty and of Roman strength, 
the descendants of the old race linger, an enfeebled and 
degenerate tribe. We have no time now to examine the 
causes of this phenomenon, but surely we need not believe 
that civilization and moral degeneracy must go hand in 
hand—that the world moves only in a circle, and that the 
object and lesson of history is but to show the future re- 
peating the past. If so, we must see in our own day and 
in our own country all the symptoms of a crisis. Ours 
is a ripe civilization, marked by the increase of luxury, the 
influx of wealth, the deterioration, at least in some respects 
it is to be feared, of moral principle, the lust of conquest, 
and by an unparalleled material activity and splendor. 
Yet there is one thing which distinguishes our era from 
that of the Greek and the Roman, and which affords us a 
hope for the stability of all that is good in the present, and 
the attainment of all that is better in the future. ‘That fact 
is the presence and operation of Christianity. This sup- 
plies us with a perennial vigor which the old systems 
lacked, and a moral power equal to any emergency. It 
is not necessary to specify the elements which constitute 
this efficiency. They are sufficiently indicated when we 
allude to its great law of Love to God and man, its con- 
servative and reformatory principles, its sentiments of 
reverence and of hope, of individual virtue and social 
sympathy. It is a harmonious power, attaching to all 
that should be foremost in the past, yet opening to all that 
is needed for the future. It is in society like that agency 
in the physical world which drives suns and systems on 
their tremendous track, yet binds them in glittering har- 
mony, holds them to a central order, fills them with joyful 
life, and illuminates them with universal beauty. Certain 
is it that whatever else we may say of this age, so restless, 
so pregnant with colossal powers, it especially needs Chris- 
tianity, and from this alone spring all its hopeful issues. 
But enough has been said to enforce the principle in 
which, at the present day, we need to have a calm confi- 
dence—the principle that an advanced culture, individual 
or collective, intellectual, moral, or social, demands Chris- 
tianity; that in the developement of human nature in 
any direction it reaches a crisis where it needs this simple, 
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authoritative and regenerating Word; and, if wisely 
taught by experience, however far it may have wandered, 
it gladly comes back to this. Attacks upon the religion 
of the New Testament in our time, are numerous and 
varied. The giving up of old forms of faith, the unsettled 
aspect of thinking men, the internal convulsions of sects, 
are marked features of the age. But for all this, we do 
not fear that the central fabric of the gospel will be broken, 
or that one stone essential to the edifice will be thrown 
down. But we consider all this agitation as a transition- 
process, and we already behold the inevitable result in a 
re-action from the extravagant assumptions of reason to- 
wards the pole of faith. It is a process in which Chris- 
tianity will expose no intrinsic weakness, but which will 
make us more aware of its strength ; which will project its 
grand truths into a more definite outline, and show more 
nakedly the permanence of its foundations. 

It is a striking fact that among those who abandon the 
authoritative ground of Christianity, the same tendencies 
re-appear as those which preceded its advent and called 
for its coming. We refer to the direction which, under 
such circumstances, the human mind is always apt to take 
towards a vague and barren philosophy, on the one hand, 
or towards superstition, on the other. Indeed, doubtful 
speculation and eager credulity are closely allied. As is 
remarked by Neander—*“ ‘They are but opposite symptoms 
of the same fundamental evil, and one of them, therefore, 
passes easily over the other.” In this way the heathen 
world vacillated between a cold rationalism and the pueril- 
ities of astrology and magic. Nor is Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury a solitary illustration of the blending of these 
inconsistent extremes in modern times. For in our own 
day we see men who have expunged the miracles, and 
who assume to be far wiser than the New Testament, 
seeking after buried treasure by the means of spells and 
ceremonies, establishing clairvoyant communication with 
Saturn, and solemnly waiting upon spiritual “ knockings.” 

The light of reason is not sufficient for us, we must 
believe in something that transcends the senses, and in 
one way or another faith will vindicate itself as an inde- 
structible element of human nature. If we will not be- 
lieve in direct and simple truths, we shall believe in fanta- 
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sies. If we will not anchor our souls in the assurances of 
the Christian Revelation, then we shall drift loose among 
a thousand chimeras, in that semi-transparent region 
which lies between the repose of a child-like trust and the 
clear and comprehensive vision of a true philosophy. 

We have spoken of the need for Christianity which is 
excited by the unfoldings of nature. We may be permit- 
ted, in turn, to draw an illustration from science in aid of 
religion. A few years since the labors of astronomers 
were limited to the solar system and to the phenomena of 
our own firmament. But the discoveries of the elder Her- 
schell opened the floodgates of speculation, and strange 
theories took the place of that induction which had thread- 
ed the simpler mazes of our own planetary sphere. But 
lo! a keener telescopic insight has dissipated these sur- 
mises and resolved those nebulous spots into galaxies 
kindred to our own, and we detect the order of a complete 
creation even in the girdle of Andromeda and the sword 
of Orion. Thus the human mind, in the career of religious 
investigation, passes from the simple through the complex 
back to the simple again; though now the familiar aspects 
have a far deeper significance and wider relation. When, 
therefore, we see one tossing upon the sea of skepticism, 
driven from hypothesis to hypothesis, we lose no confi- 
dence in the gospel, but believe, rather, that this sharp 
trial will endow it with a more stringent evidence, and 
that the exhausted reason will gladly emerge from those 
gulfs and shadows into that broader sphere, where it will 
find nobler confirmations of its long rejected faith, and, dis- 
cerning in a new light and in more extended application 
its absolute necessity, will reconstruct its elements into a 
temple of trust and of prayer. 

It may be expected that we should take some notice of 
the book, the title of which stands at the head of this arti- 
cle. But we placed it there, not with the purpose of re- 
viewing it, but as suggesting the general train of remark 
which we are now about to close. It is a book which has 
already been extensively criticised, and which the uni- 
versity of Oxford has burned into notice. In connection 
with other works which have recently issued from the 
English press, it indicates a remarkable developement 
among some of the disciples of the Oxford school. It is 
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a work of rare power, and contains passages of most 
exquisite beauty. But its tone is sad, and its tendency 
morbid. Ambiguous and unsatisfactory in its conclusions, 
its best results may appear in the instruction which it 
will afford in confirming the great truth that however 
wide the intellect may travel the heart needs rest, and 
that, when once we quit the rational and simple proposi- 
tions of the Christian religion, we launch out upon a sea 
without a shore, to be beaten by every wind, and to alter- 
nate between implicit credulity and a despotic logic ; 
happy, it may be, at length, to turn and say—* Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
KE. We. 


Art. XI. 
The Rationale of Prayer. 


Aut the religions, which have most extensively pre- 
vailed in the world, have inculeated and demanded the 
exercise of prayer, as a duty that dependent creatures owe 
to their bountiful Creator. Judaism, Mahomedanism and 
Christianity alike recognize piety as an essential attribute 
of the religious man; and they consider prayer as a means 
of promoting and strengthening pious sentiments in the 
heart. ‘The systems which we have mentioned do not, 
indeed, represent vocal prayer as an infallible evidence of 
superior sanctity; for the greatest hypocrite may show 
himself as much engaged, as solemn, as earnest, as the 
greatest saint, in the performance of this service ; and the 
same may be affirmed of every exercise of a merely ex- 
ternal nature. But, then, we think that no one can reason- 
ably doubt the piety of the person, in whose soul the 
spirit of prayer is resident, alive and active, whether he 
breathes his desires in words, or not. 

But though religion generally teaches the duty of 
prayer, we must feel ourselves indebted mainly to Chris- 
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tianity for a satisfactory explanation of its reasonableness, 
its utility, and its connection with the spiritual welfare of 
man. ‘I‘he Mosaic dispensation enjoined many outward 
services upon the people, the use or intention of which, 
we think, could have been known to but a very small 
number of the ancient Jews. They were nearly in the 
situation of young children, who are instructed in the 
alphabet, the purpose of which they do not understand ; 
and hence regard the frequent reading of the letters as a 
grievous toil. The religion of Christ makes no requisi- 
tions, enjoins no duties, the reasonableness, propriety, im- 
portance, and use of which cannot be clearly elucidated. 
In fact, the entire service, which the gospel enjoins, is very 
justly defined “a reasonable service.” 

On the subject of prayer, however, some vague, and, as 
we think, incorrect notions are entertained, and some in- 
conclusive reasonings advanced. ‘That prayer can be of 
any service or benefit to him who engages in it, is confi- 
dently denied by many, who are ready to bring arguments 
in defence of their position. The following may be con- 
sidered as a summary of their reasoning: “ God perfectly 
knows, without information from his creatures, what their 
necessities require ;” and hence, it is inferred, that to ex- 
press our wants before him is absurd, useless, and even 
impious, as it is supposed to imply his ignorance of our 
real condition. Again. “As God is unchangeable, and 
always acts from a wise determination, no entreaties, no 
importunities of ours, can effect any change in his pur- 
poses respecting us.” From this the reasoner concludes, 
that prayer is rather an insult to the Divine Majesty, than 
an act of religious homage, as it supposes a desire of the 
suppliant to alter the designs of God, so as to meet his 
wants. Further, it is alleged, that as God is infinitely 
benevolent, and always disposed to bestow on us every 
requisite blessing, he needs no intercessions of ours to 
render him more favorable to us; while prayer is thought 
to imply the possibility of a human being’s acting upon 
the divine mind, to produce, or to increase, a disposition 
to do us good. We have stated the objections to the ex- 
ercise of prayer, in the way, and generally, in the terms, 
in which we have heard them advanced; and we believe 
they will be found to cover the entire ground, that any 
objector would wish to occupy. 
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Before we offer any direct replies to these objections, 
we wish to present what we believe to be the cardinal 
error, on which they are founded, and the existence of 
which they evidently betray. It is an error, that lurks in 
many a breast, and that gives a character 10 many a theo- 
logical scheme. It is this: the exercises of human _ be- 
ings, in some way, or other, act upon Deity, or exert an 
influence on his conduct towards his creatures. You may 
say, the objections to prayer, which we have mentioned, 
disclaim this idea, and express a deep regard to the honor 
of God, as most wise, immutable and benevolent. But 
then, it should be remembered, that we are not always 
sensible of the influence of a false idea, or opinion, upon 
our minds, even when we think ourselves entirely freed 
from it. It may yet show itself in a new form. It may 
appear in a false conclusion following the most undenia- 
ble premises. Thus, a person who should object against 
prayer, on the grounds we have stated, might think him- 
self safe from the influence of an error, that he had once 
entertained ; though its indirect action upon his mind is 
still apparent in the conclusion at which he arrives; which 
is, that as prayer cannot affect the Supreme Being, it is 
therefore of no use at all. 

‘To the objections raised against prayer, we reply, in 
general terms, by saying, that while we admit the premises 
on which they are supposed to be founded, we deny the 
conclusions. ‘T'o say that, because God is infinitely wise, 
benevolent and good; that because he is unalterable in 
his purposes, and cannot be moved by our feeble and im- 
perfect efforts, therefore prayer to him is necessarily use- 
less, is a non sequitur, which we cannot allow. Let it be 
borne in mind, that prayer is not intended to act upon 
Deity, to add to his knowledge, to enlarge his love, or to 
alter his designs. Prayer, like every other religious exer- 
cise, is required as a means of promoting and perfecting 
the spiritual life of the children of God. Its influence is 
limited to those who engage in the service, and perform 
it in the right spirit. We do not assert, that prayer is the 
producing cause of the good we receive from the divine 
hand; it is sufficient to show that God has made it a con- 
dition, on which the reception of our choicest blessings 
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This proposition may appear to some minds as un- 
founded in truth, and unsupported by competent proof. 
Many persons are apt to be startled at the mention of any 
conditions annexed to the bestowment of God’s blessings. 
They seem to think, that conditions take something from 
the freeness of the gifts, and attribute to the donor a mer- 
cenary disposition. ‘This, however, is a false conclusion ; 
as may appear from a few considerations. God is infi- 
nitely benevolent; but he exercises his benevolence agree- 
ably to a most wise constitution; and a conformity to this 
constitution, on our part, is what we mean by the term, 
condition. ‘The father of a family is ever ready to grant 
whatever he believes will promote his children’s good. 
But he has ordained, that for the things which they desire 
to obtain, they shall humbly and submissively ask him. 
This arrangement forms an important part of the father’s 
domestic government; and a compliance with it, by the 
children, is the fulfilment of a condition. We think that 
no solid, unanswerable objection can be advanced against 
this view of the moral government of God. Most cer- 
tainly, he has a right to convey the gifts of his goodness 
to their recipients, through such a channel, or medium, as 
appears best adapted to render them real blessings, and to 
enhance their value ; and these purposes, the arrangement 
we have mentioned seems admirably suited to effect. 

In confirmation of the truth of these statements, we 
should remember how much of the value of an object of 
our desire depends on the disposition, or frame of mind, 
in which we seek and receive it. The mere attainment 
of the desired object will not yield the satisfaction, which 
is too confidently expected. There will always be some 
attendant circumstances, that will be found to increase, or 
diminish its worth. The temper of mind, in which the 
thing is sought and received, gives it its true character. 
God bestows innumerable gifts upon his children; it de- 
pends upon their mental conditions whether those gifts 
shall prove blessings, or the reverse. The child, who, con- 
fiding in his father’s wisdom and love, humbly and sub- 
missively asks a favor at his hands, will be better satisfied, 
even with a denial of his request, than another, who re- 
ceives a gift with unfilial feelings. The degree of parental 
affection may be the same in both instances; but the 
pleasure of the former will far exceed that of the latter. 
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It will be seen, that in expressing these views of our 
present subject, we have regarded the same principles, 
and pursued the same course of reasoning, as would be 
most natural and proper, in the consideration of any case 
involving the action and influence of the human mind. 
Within certain limits, man is a co-worker with God. He 
presents gifts for our acceptance, which will take the char- 
acter of blessings, accordingly as our dispositions induce 
the desire, and indicate the right use, of them. Providence 
gives us sunshine and rain; their united influence is ne- 
cessary to the production of the fruits by which life is sus- 
tained. But man must cultivate the soil; he must plant 
the seed, and watch and tend it, from its germination to 
its maturity. This is his peculiar department; and here, 
his efforts co-operate with the power of the Supreme 
Master. God presents treasures of knowledge, in the 
various departments of nature, and in books, on whose 
pages scientific truths are lucidly demonstrated. But all 
these sources of useful information are of no value to the 
stupid and willingly-ignorant mind. It asks not for truth, 
and therefore receives it not. ‘The destitution of desire 
precludes its attainment. 

Prayer, then, is to be viewed as a medium through 
which temporal and spiritual blessings are conveyed to 
dependent beings. It is an exercise adapted to their na- 
ture, circumstances, and conditions. It implies depend- 
ence and want, and elevates the soul to the fountain of 
life, to the giver of “ every good and perfect gift.” If it is 
proper, that a subject should petition his prince for favors 
that he needs; if it is proper for a citizen of these States 
to solicit of his government what he cannot otherwise ob- 
tain; then is prayer an exercise becoming creatures like 
ourselves, and adapted to meet the numerous exigencies 
of their mortal state; to soothe their agitated spirits, to 
console their afflictions, to enlighten their darkness, and to 
afford them strength to do, and to bear the whole will of 
God. The most irreligious persons, in seasons of appal- 
ing emergency, have been known to raise their hearts, as 
it were instinctively, to the infinite, “ protecting Power,” 
for needed succor and relief. And all nations, that have 
entertained any sense of religion, however crude and ab- 
surd it may have been, have paid their homage to the 
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Power, which they supposed presided over and directed 
the concerns of men, and, with offerings and prayers, have 
sought his favor. Facts like these seem to indicate, that 
prayer is a natural, spontaneous exercise of the human 
soul, by which it is enabled to commune with “the high 
and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity.” It is the remark 
of an able writer, that “if prayer were not enjoined for the 
perfection, it would be permitted to the weakness, of our 
nature. We should be betrayed into it, if we thought it 
sin; and pious ejaculations would escape our lips, though 
we were obliged to preface them with, God forgive me 
for praying.” 

But it should be remembered, that there is one condi- 
tion, so important to this exercise, that without it there can 
be nothing that deserves the name of prayer. ‘This con- 
dition consists in a devout recognition of the existence, 
the wisdom, the power, and the goodness of God. “ He 
that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is 
a rewarder of them who diligently seek him.” It may be 
thought by some, that this remark is quite unnecessary, 
inasmuch as it asserts nothing, which every one does not 
believe. We, however, think differently. ‘There are many 
vague ideas of this subject, floating on the surface of indi- 
vidual minds, that require to be made more definite, more 
conformable to truth. We have often heard the assertion 
made, with no little confidence and flippancy, “ Why, 
every man prays; a desire, a wish is a prayer.’ ‘The 
same persons would call gladness, or joy, or pleasure, by 
the name of gratitude. ‘That these views are incorrect, is 
evident from the fact, that the sensations we have just 
mentioned may be experienced, in all their strength and 
vividness, while “ God is not in all the thoughts.” In 
such cases, there can be no devotion felt or expressed. 
The same sensations might be experienced by an animal 
of the lowest order, when it had procured the object which 
its appetite craved. 

Simple desire, then, is not prayer. Gladness, or joy 
alone, is not gratitude. ‘True, every prayer is a desire; 
but the converse of this is not true; every desire is not a 
prayer. We may “serve the Lord with gladness ;” and 
this sensation is very reasonably supposed to precede, or 
to be accompanied by, a thankful temper; but gladness 
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may be felt, where there is no sense or acknowledgement 
of “ the loving kindness of God.” We wrong our species, 
we cast indignity upon our nature, when we allow our- 
selves, either by assertion or by implication, to possess no 
capacity for more exalted exercises than the mere sensa- 
tions of animal pleasure. With that conviction of the 
existence of God, which nature, reason, and conscience 
produce ; and with that sense of his benignity, which his 
providential dealings are adapted to inspire, and which 
revelation confirms, the soul must ardently seek commun- 
ion with him, in its sorrows and its joys. It will see and 
and acknowledge his hand in the ever-varying dispen- 
sations of life, and by meditation and prayer strive to 
quicken and invigorate the affections and desires that be- 
speak its heavenly origin and exalted destiny. Thus its 
“joy will be in the Lord,” and its “rejoicing in the God 
of its salvation.” 

But such is human ignorance, and such the imperfec- 
tion that too often mingles with our highest spiritual ex- 
ercises, that even the recognition of the being, presence 
and providence of God, will not always secure us against 
the offering of unavailing petitions. We mean by this, 
that we are liable to ask at the divine hand, what it is not 
best we should receive, or what, if we did receive it, would 
not ameliorate our condition. We know what we want, 
or desire ; we can describe the object that, we think, would 
satisfy or make us happy. But God alone knows our 
real necessities. We are exposed to the weakness that 
would prompt us to petition for things that, if granted, we 
should employ only in pampering and strengthening some 
spurious appetite, or unruly desire. ‘ Ye ask,” says the 
apostle, James, “and receive not, because ye ask amiss, 
that ye may consume it upon your lusts.” In cases of 
this nature, God is a far greater benefactor in denying our 
requests, than he would be in granting them. Sometimes, 
indeed, when human obstinacy would, in no other way, 
be convinced, it has pleased God to bestow that which he 
knew would be no blessing, except as it served to show 
the suppliant the weakness or wickedness of his own 
heart. ‘Thus, when Israel “ usted exceedingly in the wil- 
derness, and tempted God in the desert, he gave them 
their request; but sent leanness into their soul.” The 
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gifts that they had asked, did not satisfy them. How 
true to experience and to fact, is the declaration of Paul, 
“we know not what we should pray for as we ought.” 

We may infer from what has been said of the nature 
of prayer, that the chief benefit to be regarded as resulting 
from this exercise, consists in the affections and sentiments 
which it is adapted to generate and to maintain. Itis by 
the exercise of these, that God is acceptably worshipped ; 
and in their cultivation we should proceed much as we 
do in the cultivation of other affections and sentiments of 
a subordinate character. When we would educate a 
youth to scientific pursuits, we accustom him to the study 
of books of instruction in the sciences, and place him 
where he may enjoy the privilege of intercourse with 
learned men. We do not expect him to become an adept 
in any branch of knowledge by mere intuition. We en- 
deavor to bring his intellectual powers into action, to 
enlarge his capacities, to stimulate his mind to effort, and, 
by every appropriate means, to produce and keep alive 
within him a thirst for knowledge. We adopt a similar 
course, when we wish to bring into exercise the benevo- 
lent feelings of our nature, the steady and constant action 
of which is not to be secured by a momentary excitement, 
but only by keeping the kind affections of the heart con- 
tinually fixed upon the great subject of humanity and 
love. 

If itis proper that creatures, endued with intelligence, 
should remember their Creator ; if it is right for imperfect 
beings to acknowledge the glorious perfections of the 
Deity; if man, in his weakness, imperfection and want, 
feels his need of the aid and support of the Infinite One; 
if the soul is touched with a sense of its sinfulness, and 
groans under the burden of its guilt; it is then proper and 
reasonable that relief should be humbly sought in prayer. 
It is accordant with the laws of our nature, that we should 
repair “ to the throne of grace, to find mercy and grace to 
help us in our times of need.” This is the exercise that 
divine wisdom has appointed, as a means of strengthening 
our faith, enlivening our hope, increasing our confidence, 
and quickening to greater activity our moral powers and 
religious affections. 

Before we close this article, we may be expected to say 
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something of the manner, or form in which prayer should 
be offered up; and also to present some remarks in refer- 
ence to an objection to this exercise, founded on a mis- 
taken view of those scriptures which require unceasing 
prayer. With respect to the first topic, our observations 
may be brought within a small compass. We have all 
the evidence which the case requires, that the mere exter- 
nal manner in which a duty is performed, is of but small 
account in the sight of God. “ The Lord looketh on the 
heart.” Vocal prayer may be a useful exercise; we hold 
it to be so, especially on certain occasions, and in certain 
circumstances. It is a means of edifying a congregation 
of worshippers, of directing their thoughts upward to their 
common Father, and inward upon themselves. It is de- 
signed to awaken in their hearts devotional sentiments, 
pious affections, and holy resolutions, strengthened by a i 
growing confidence in God. But we would not, by any 
means, restrict prayer to the utterance of words. It has 
been said that “ prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, uttered, 
or unexpressed ;” and this, we consider the true definition. 
Hence, we believe, that prayer may be acceptably offered, 
while the lips are silent. ‘The soul may then breathe its 
desires into the ear of him, “ who heareth always,” and be 
refreshed by the living water that flows from the eternal 
throne. 

In regard to the objection against prayer on account of 
the scriptural injunction to continue this exercise “ without 
ceasing,” we would say, in the first place, that no good 
reason can be given for understanding such terms literally ; 
yet the objection implies this. We know, as well as the 
objectors, that the attempt to comply with such a requisi- 
tion, in its literal sense, and in a verbal manner, would be 
to exclude other exercises and duties, as strongly recom- 
mended, or enjoined, as that of prayer. Indeed, the idea 
is too glaringly absurd, to demand an elaborate course of 
reasoning to refute it. And we have reason to doubt, 
whether any person in the exercise of common candor, 
ever advanced the objection to prayer, on the above ground, 
under a conviction of the strict literality of the texts allud- 
ed to; as this would be to suppose, that pious and inspired 
men recommended a practice, not only preposterous, but 
impracticable. 
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But what interpretation then, shall we put upon such 
phraseology as, when literally understood, must be sup- 
posed to enjoin incessant prayer? We answer, that, as 
the only exercise of the kind that is acceptable to God 
and beneficial to man, consists in the proper state of the 
soul, we may, with perfect reasonableness and consistency, 
suppose that pious men should enjoin the duty of main- 
taining that harmony of the will, the affections and desires, 
with the will of God, which would render the whole life 
a continual prayer; for this would be no more than to 
enjoin “the keeping of the heart with all diligence.” It 
would be, virtually, no more than reeommending constant 
virtue, enduring patience, abiding charity. In fact, prayer 
may justly be considered an exemplification of the Chris- 
tian virtues and graces, or of the principles, affections and 
desires, that unite to constitute the Christian character. 
True prayer is, therefore, the fruit of that cultivation of the 
moral affections that is so often and so earnestly recom- 
mended in the gospel of Christ. 

The Saviour has taught us, both by his precepts and his 
life, what the disposition of our hearts should be when we 
engage in religious exercises. ‘“ When ye stand praying, 
if ye have aught against any, forgive.’ We may not 
expect an answer of peace, if we suffer the temple of the 
living God to be desecrated by the presence of pride, 
hatred, or malice. If we could employ the language of 
“the burning seraphim,” in such cases, it would be but a 
solemn mockery, “an abomination in the sight of the 
Lord.” We cannot pray as we ought, unless our souls 
are in harmony with truth and love, and the spirit whieh 
is promised to the faithful, “ maketh intercession with our 
spirits, according to the will of God.” E. T. 
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Art. XII. 
Iniversality of Christianity. 


Christ the desire of all Nations, or the Unconscious Prophecies of 
Heathendom: being the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1846. By 
Richard Chenevix Trench, M. A. London: John W. Parker. 1846. 


The Religions of the World. And their Relations to Christianity, 
considered in Eight Lectures, founded by the Hon. Robert Boyle. 
By Frederick Denison Maurice, M. A. London: John W. Parker. 1848. 


Ir is the aim of both these books to show the Univer- 
sality of the Gospel, and each author surveys the field 
which that subject opens, from a peculiar point, and treats 
the question in his own way. As the title of his volume 
indicates, Mr. Trench proposed to himself in his Lectures 
to point out the yearnings of the nations, before Christ’s 
coming, fora Redeemer, and from the unconscious prophe- 
cies inwoven in the structure of anterior religions and 
modes of thought, to prove the reality and naturalness of 
the Christian system of faith. In one respect the plan is 
novel and bold. We know that many skeptics have elab- 
orately argued against the validity of the records of Christ’s 
mission for the redemption of man, by trying to show 
that those records are really only a new form of a delusion 
which the race had long been in the habit of practising 
upon itself. ‘The world,—they say,—has always believed 
in, or dreamed of, Redeemers and supernatural visitants 
to the earth; there are parallels to the office and experi- 
ence of Jesus in the religious traditions of almost every 
ancient nation; and since every body believes the old 
convictions to be unfounded, it is most likely that the new 
version in Christianity is as destitute of reality, and sprang 
from the same tendency to enrobe dreams and supersti- 
tions in the dress of fable. 

But Mr. Trench maintains that weapons of this class 
which skeptics use, belong to the armory of Christianity 
itself, and that all the learning with which such arguments 
are seemingly supported, is a gratuitous and welcome 
contribution, from doubters themselves, to the evidences of 
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the gospel. Those kindred symbols which heathenism 
contained are really “unconscious prophecies” of Chris- 
tianity. We find parallels to the Christian scheme of 
redemption in all former systems of mythology, because 
the supernatural facts and principles of Christianity are so 
nicely fitted to the natural need and hunger of humanity, 
that whenever men, under the pressure of their longings, 
have tried to construct answers from their own resources 
of fancy and speculation, they could hardly fail to antici- 
pate in lower types many of the elements of the gospel, 
and to indicate what its ground-plan would be. In this 
way Mr. Trench thinks to strike down the lances of learned 
infidelity, to save Christianity from an antagonistic atti- 
tude towards other forms of the religious sentiment, and 
to show how we may joyfully accept, as presentiments of 
truth, those anterior symbols in heathenism, which many 
Christian thinkers have not known how to treat. The 
religion of the New Testament, says he, “is not the cold 
denial and contradiction of all that men have been dream- 
ing of through different ages of the world, but rather the 
sweet reconciliation and exquisite harmony of all past 
thoughts, anticipations, and revelations.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that, while such a thesis is 
striking and pleasant, it is one which, from the nature of 
the field it opens, must prove very difficult to manage and 
maintain. Of course, it is worth little as an argument to 
skeptics, whatsoever value it may have to a Christian 
mind as a defence against their reasoning. For, until the 
historical certainty of the Christian records is established, 
until the ministry of Christ is shown to be an actual focal 
point, and a solid reality, there is no fulcrum for the argu- 
ment; no ground is gained from which to see that former 
mythologies are convergent lines which tend to such a 
union, no opportunity to say that they were prophetic 
dreams. Mr. Trench’s doctrine, therefore, never can be 
any thing more than the pleasant belief of a Christian,— 
his catholic and generous criticism of religious history, 
when convinced of the reality of the Gospel. It may 
prove the buttress against a skeptical assault, but cannot be 
used as a weapon against a historical unbeliever. 

The power or weakness of such an argument depends 
on judgement and impartiality in selecting the facts which 
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are to be treated, and on putting them in an uncolored 
light. Only an imaginative mind is fitted to treat the 
problem, and a very imaginative mind will hardly be able 
to treat it cautiously and coolly enough. There is great 
difficulty in the attempt to interpret the myths in ancient 
literature, for the purpose of disclosing the central religious 
yearnings of human nature, since the field of mythology 
is so wide, and its products so various, and of unequal 
richness. It requires deep research, quick mental sympa- 
thies, and firm independence of thought, to detect and un- 
veil the common characteristics, or to interpret the under- 
tone, of traditions and fables which have no superficial sim- 
ilarities, and which arose in widely sundered times, among 
the most variant nations, and often under circumstances 
entirely unlike. Of course it is impossible, from a survey 
of the surface of ancient religious history and literature, 
to discriminate what elements sprang out of the laboring 
heart of society, from those which may have been added 
by the taste of poets who so often deliberately work over 
old traditions, and with the drapery of a profane imagina- 
tion adorn some slight nucleus of spiritual myth. Until a 
patient analysis has separated the spontaneous utterances 
of wide-spread religious yearning, from the graceful con- 
ceptions of artistic culture, and the politic inventions of 
cunning priestcraft, there can be no value whatever in an 
argument such as Mr. Trench’s book contains. And then, 
too,a Trinitarian Orthodox critic may be likely to see 
more “unconscious prophecies” in paganism, from the 
fact that the forms of popular Christian faith are, at this 
day, moulded very decidedly by heathen conceptions 
which a deeper insight into Christianity itself would sweep 
away. 

We will give, in a few words, the principal parallels 
which Mr. Trench has presented inhis volume. ‘ Among 
the fables of antiquity frequent mention is made of per- 
sons who visited the world of the dead, and “ preached to 
the spirits in prison,” and sometimes brought back their 
companions with them to the “upper air.” The last 
labor imposed upon Hercules was conflict with death. 
He must burn out the dregs of mortality upon the funeral 
pyre, that his spirit might rise to be wedded to immortal 
youth in the mansions of the gods. In such conceptions 
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our author bids us see types and anticipations of “ Christ, 
the vanquisher of Hades.” 

‘ Christianity presents to us, as the central point of reli- 
gious interest, the Son of God, the God-man. We find 
his office anticipated by hemispheres in the Greek and the 
oriental thought. Mr. ‘l'rench finds, in the Greek religious 
sentiment, the exaltation of manhood. Greek poetry shows 
gods and men conversing together; Greek art portrayed 
the gods in perfect human shapes, thus showing that man 
is the highest type and adequate expression of the Divine ; 
and the apotheosis of great heroes and servants of human- 
ity evinced a feeling that those who stood in the fore-front 
of the race must be more than men. The spirit of oriental 
religious thought, on the other hand, conceived the humil- 
iation of God. It gives us pictures of Osiris and kindred 
characters taking human shape, combating evil, and de- 
scending even into the deeps of death for the welfare of 
the race. And thus the great mystery of the incarnation, 
the blending in one nature of a perfect man and a conde- 
scending God,—which was to reconcile the Eastern and 
Western thought, was suggested by the twin elements of 
speculation which Greece and Asia furnished to the world. 

‘In the universal prevalence, too, of sacrifice ; in the idea 
that the worth of the victim added to its power; in the 
belief, often entertained, that there was efficacy in the self- 
offering of one innocent man for others in some crisis of 
battle and statesmanship; in the attempts, asin the case of 
Julian, to substitute something in the place of sacrifices,— 
we see references to what is fulfilled in the cross of Christ ; 
we detect elements of natural religious want that required 
satisfaction in Christ “ the Perfect Sacrifice.” 

‘ Again, there were yearnings in the ancient world after 
a lost Paradise, hopes of a golden age, dreams of a per- 
fected outward nature, and expectations of the coming of 
some person who would make the physical world more 
propitious and beautiful; in all which we discern marked 
prophecies of Christ, “ the Restorer of Paradise.” 

‘ And in ancient literature we hear frequent moans over 
sin, and longings for redemption from it. The best phi- 
losophers spoke of the soul’s need of healing and of a phy- 
sician; their works evince a sense of strife between two 
natures in the breast, their imagination conceived wisdom 
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as freedom and deliverance, and lusts as conquerors and 
enslavers of the soul. Plato constructed a myth which 
represents Paul’s doctrine of the conflict of flesh and spirit, 
and another which seems to symbolize the fall and help- 
lessness of our nature. All this shows that men viewed 
the highest blessing possible to our nature to be redemp- 
tion, and the greatest benefactor one who like Christ could 
be “the Redeemer from Sin.” A notice of some other 
characteristics of ancient speculation which appear to be 
fulfilled in Christ as the “ Founder of a Kingdom,” com- 
pletes the work which Mr. Trench proposed to treat.’ 

In spite of the diffuseness of the style, these lectures 
furnish quite attractive reading, and many pages suggest 
thoughts that are very valuable and important. But as a 
discussion of his theme, the book cannot be highly esti- 
mated. Many of his points, as the outline just given 
shows, are fantastical, and hardly anywhere does he pierce 
to the core of the subject, and show any of the relations 
which the very heart of Christianity sustains to the faith 
and wants of anterior paganism. The material in the 
volume, also, is very slight and thin, and the argument 
slazy. The substance of the book is a farthing candle, 
around which Mr. Trench has placed the polished concave 
mirror of his poetical rhetoric; at the distance which the 
superficial and imaginative reader keeps, the effect is bril- 
liant; at the nearness to which the severe critic comes, the 
light is found to be small and poor. Although the lectures 
are entitled “ Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom,” 
yet no notice is taken of most of the great religious sys- 
tems of heathenism; Egypt, Persia, and Hindostan are 
hardly alluded to, Grecian thought and fable engross most 
of the author’s attention; and when we think of the 
breadth and variety of the Greek mythology, the references 
which Mr. Trench has made to it, so far from warranting 
any conclusions such as he has drawn, are too scanty to 
justify even a comparison between it and Christianity. 

For fulness of material, strength of argument, and con- 
densation of thought, Mr. Maurice’s book is greatly supe- 
rior. His Lectures were designed to correct the cosmopo- 
litan spirit of speculative tolerance which recognises 
different religious systems as equally necessary and legiti- 
mate products of an ineradicable human faith, and sees in 
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all religions,—Jewish, Pagan, and Christian,—imperfect 
and accidental theories about our relations to the universe, 
which will in due time give place to others. By looking 
into the heart of the chief theological systems which Pagan 
nations have furnished, Mr. Maurice endeavors to show 
that not one of them contains the solution of the difficul- 
ties which it has raised, that each one shows in clear light 
some great need of the human heart which its furnished 
answer does not completely satisfy, and that Christianity, 
by its fundamental doctrines, is fitted to displace every 
other form of faith, without giving a too violent shock to 
the spiritual sensibilities which that form had educated. 
In this way he tries to show that Christianity, so far from 
being a local and accidental product of the general reli- 
gious capacity of man, is above all local peculiarities, and 
can be accounted for only by believing that it is the pre- 
pared complement and authoritative reconciler of them 
all. Although we think the health of the book is impaired 
by the Trinitarian bias under which it was composed, it is 
an admirable manual of the leading facts in Pagan theolo- 
gies, and a valuable outline and defence of the universal- 
ity of the gospel. Without further criticism than a recom- 
mendation of it to our readers, we pass to offer a few 
thoughts of our own upon the topic. 

The history of Christianity since the time of its founder, 
is scarcely less wonderful, to the mind of a careful thinker, 
than the history of its first promulgation, and its establish- 
ment by miracle. Judging by the fortunes of spiritual sys- 
tems before the birth of Christ, it must seem almost as re- 
markable,—as contrary to experience, that a religion should 
arise, capable of transcending the limits of race and clime, 
and the scene of its historic origin, as that a man should 
appear capable of feeding a thousand with a loaf, or of 
raising the dead by a word. It is the rarest of phenomena 
to find a religious system that will not die if it is transplant- 
ed, a system that is more than a local or national growth 
of superstition. The partialism of each state or nation 
always ripens, and becomes most clearly symbolised, in 
the religious faith that springs up on the soil of its mind. 

As we survey the various mythologies which, before 
Christianity, the genius of different nations had given to 
the world, we see that one form of faith was intimately 
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connected with the geography, scenery, and climate of the 
country in which it appeared, and could not live in a dif- 
ferent region and zone ;—that another was nicely adapted 
to the temperament of the race which it ruled, and could 
not enlist the sympathies of another complexion, and for- 
eign blood;—that another had sprung from some pecu- 
liarities of a people’s history, and was unfit for any race 
that could not engraft its pride and hopes upon their line 
of traditions ;—that another was fitted for a certain grade 
of mental culture or class of occupations, and was not ex- 
pansive or broad enough to mould and educate a higher 
range of thought, or to address men engaged in radically 
different avocations. Thus the Greck Polytheism could 
not have been appreciated by a nation of coarser fibre, nor 
by the residents of a cold, northern clime. The Iceland 
mythology could never have been naturalized in the soft 
sympathies of the southern races. Only a country dis- 
tinguished by such intense heat, and such sharply defined 
castes, as India, is competent to nourish and support the 
Hindoo speculations. The Druidical worship was as 
unfit for a bright, level, pastoral country, as the calm Chal- 
dean piety would have been out of place in the deep 
shadows of oak forests, where the light of the stars seldom 
penetrated, and through whose branches the storm-winds 
howled a fiercer creed. Hence, there was not one of the 
old religions of humanity that could become universal, not 
One that could extend itself over another people in any 
other way than by conquest, and by treading out the germ 
of creative power in the character of its converts. Not 
only the barriers of custom, temperament and culture, but 
also a chorographical wall intimated the area which each 
mythology could rule, and beyond which it could have no 
authoritative voice. There was not one that possessed 
within itself an expansive property, so that it could enlarge 
its boundaries, and shape its forms to meet the wants, and 
educate the feelings, and address. the tastes, of all the 
nations on the globe. 

Christianity, first of all forms of faith, put forth the pre- 
tension of universality, and introduced the missionary 
spirit. It claimed to be the rightful, sufficient, and final 
instructer of the religious sentiment in every quarter of the 
globe. It claimed the ability to meet all the conditions, 
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and fill all the needs of the world. It was the leaven to 
regenerate “the whole lump.” It addressed individuals 
not as rich or poor, cultivated or ignorant, black or white, 
but as men. In its sight there was “neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free, male nor female,” but all are chil- 
dren of God, with the same natures, wants, and aspirations. 
What grand depths of meaning in that phrase of Jesus, 
uttered in Judea, “ Other sheep I have which are not of 
this fold: them also I must bring, that there may be one 
fold and one shepherd.” From a speculative point of 
view, there is nothing more remarkable and characteristic 
in the aspect of the gospel than the breadth of its purpose, 
the confidence and majesty in which it puts forth its proph- 
ecy of universal sway. God brings the brightest light out 
of darkness. Among a people the most clannish ever 
known, Jesus used the language, “ Whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is my brother and my sister and 
mother.” ‘To a race bound with the fetters of tradition, 
he said “ he that is of the truth heareth my voice ;” and in 
his conversation with the woman of Samaria, he foretold 
the failure of every local and national form of faith, and 
the victory of his comprehensive principles, in the words, 
“ Believe me, the hour cometh when ye shall neither in 
this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father.... 
but when the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth.” 

Whatever degree of truth there may be in Mr. Trench’s 
theory of prophecies in anterior heathenism, which Christ 
‘fulfilled, or in Mr. Maurice’s idea that the gospel com- 
pletes and unites the scattered truths which the various 
forms of paganism contain, we cannot have a thorough 
insight into the depths of Christianity without being struck 
with the wonderful provisions in it for universal sway. 
Human nature found its spiritual unity in the heart and 
doctrines of Jesus, the second Adam. When the apostles 
preached on the great day of Pentecost, the people “ were 
all amazed and marvelled, saying to one another, Behold 
are not all these which speak Galileans ? And how hear we 
every man in our own tongue wherein we were born? Par- 
thians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Me- 
sopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and 
Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphilia, in Egypt, and in the parts 
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of Lybia about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and 
proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, we do hear them speak 
in our tongues the wonderful works of God.” This mira- 
cle symbolized the fact that a religion had come that 
vaulted over the local and temporary, and appealed to the 
central elements of human nature, which are the same in 
all climes,—a religion that should unite and educate the 
race, whose promises should cheer humanity like the com- 
mon sunlight, whose principles should feed it like the 
generous air, whose hopes and sanction should brood over 
every spiritual zone like the arch of night and the solemn 
Stars. 

The capability of Christianity to fulfil its promise of 
universality is seen as well in what it is not, as in what it 
is. It has no rigid forms that, in themselves, are essential 
to its life, and must be forced upon the feeling of its fol- 
lowers. It does not prescribe a spiritual uniform, or 
method of drill, for the race. This has always been a 
great difficulty with other religious systems. Their forms 
were too narrow for the sympathies of all classes of peo- 
ple, while they were so essential to the religion itself that, 
if they were changed, the religion died. Even the gor- 
geous ritual and appointments of the Catholic Church 
cannot win and keep the affections of all Christendom. 
We may believe that they were good for the middle ages: 
they seem to be better fitted now for the southern, than 
for the northern character and climate. ‘The feeling of 
Italy, the vivacity of France, the superstition of Spain, are 
easily held captive by them, but they are repugnant as set 
methods of worship to the colder and sharper intellect of 
the Saxon blood. The religious forms which Christianity 
itself planted in the world are the sacred festival of Sun- 
day, baptism, and the communion service. And what is 
there local, temporary, or repulsive in these? The Sab- 
bath as a day of bodily rest, is a necessity of human na- 
ture, and the resurrection of Jesus which gives it a Chris- 
tian hue is a fact that answers to the yearnings and 
prophecies of the human heart whether in Greenland or 
Thibet, in New England or Hindostan. And baptism— 
the simple consecration of a child to God’s service and a 
Christian education, by the sprinkling of water, which is 
the emblem of purity—is it not fitting everywhere? does 
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it not deepen and purify religious feeling, while it contains 
nothing that can offend religious taste? And inthe simple 
service of commuion what element can the most fastidious 
intellect discover that is not elevating and sublime? what 
feature to which, in common with the poorest and hum- 
blest that partake of it, the most cultivated cannot bow, 
with a reverence the more deep as it becomes more en- 
lightened? ‘The religious forms of Christianity, like the 
forms of nature, do not fetter the spirit and feelings but 
educate them, and new meaning is seen in them, and new 
joy derived from them, as we come to them with minds 
and hearts quickened and prepared. It has become a 
common place remark that Christianity is not a ritual reli- 
gion; and the fact that it is not, cannot be more clearly seen 
than by a study of the very rites it has recommended to 
society. 

And we see the universality of the gospel in the com- 
prehensive simplicity of the truths it utters, and the perfect 
naturalness of the religious relations in which it puts the 
soul. ‘Truths are generally comprehensive in proportion 
to their simplicity. The great principles that rule every 
science, and that have extended the boundaries of human 
knowledge, when separated from the proofs by which they 
are established, can be taught to children, and contained 
within a primer. If we look over the field of religious his- 
tory, we see that, amid the luxuriant variety of forms which 
religion has worn, the fundamental questions it has sought 
to answer have always been the same. They are—what 
is the Divine nature and character? What service does 
he require from man? What is human duty? And what 
destiny awaits us after death? It is the continual pressure 
and prompting of these queries that has peopled the arches 
of heaven with Odins, and Joves, and Bramas, with Sera- 
pis, and Apollo, and Mars, and the countless ranks of 
lesser and fantastic deities; that filled the woods, and 
streams, and grottoes, with presiding spirits, that kindled 
altars, cruel as those of Moloch or graceful as those of 
Ceres ; that invented the imaginative literature of Polythe- 
ism, that dotted the ancient world with the gloomy tem- 
ples of Egypt, the chaste colonnades of the Grecian Par- 
thenon, and the massive structures for the worship of the 
Roman gods; and that projected off the confines of mor- 
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tality the larid scenes of T'artarus, or the shadowy pictures 
of Elysian bliss. The religious knowledge for which the 
race had yearned, is revealed in its highest, and of course 
final, simplicity through the teachings of Jesus. It was 
owing to the imperfection of this knowledge, the incom- 
plete « or inadequate conceptions of God, duty, worship and 
immortality, that former religious systems were partial 
and temporary. But if religion lives, if it is not itself a 
temporary delusion, it never can advance beyond the in- 
terpretation which Jesus gave of these elements. How 
can the mind outreach the thought that God is an all-per- 
vading spirit of power, justice, and love? What law of 
duty can we imagine more stringent and comprehensive, 
than that of disinterested goodness? What concéption 
of worship more healthy than that of dependence, con- 
trite emotions, and grateful prayer? What view of im- 
mortality more cheering and more solemn than the dim 
certainty of the Father’s house, and the mansions which 
Christ prepares for his disciples ? 

And in the form with which Christ clothed his instruc- 
tions, they are fitted for all classes, all races, all conditions 
of society and life. His interpretation of the religious 
problems of life is so clear and simple that it quickens the 
spiritual instincts, purifies the soul’s insight, and like the 
light of day banishes the fogs and shadows of superstition, 
bringing all men into a purer, brighter and common medi- 
um of feeling and thought: — 


“ The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament: 
From haunted spring, and dale 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn.” 


The Saviour would bring men into the natural religious 
attitude,—that of reverence and filial love. We have 
spoken of the geographical boundaries of some forms of 
faith. But under the bleak polar sky, the Father can be 
worshipped; and the rich, soft influences of naturein more 
genial climes can suggest no dearer name. Even the 
majesty of it, as an intellectual conception, surpasses the 
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wild, imaginative splendor of the Iceland superstitions, 
and shames the more classic glories of the Grecian Pan- 
theon. ‘The child feels a sweet sense of the Infinite pres- 
ence as ils religious instincts are moulded to the phrase 
“ Our Father ;” the poor slave can repeat it, and feel that 
his lot is not quite so hard if Infinite pity still encircles 
him ; and the philosopher, after toilsome research into the 
methods of Divine wisdom, and the records of creative 
thought, can refresh his heart, and feel the inspiration of a 
richer wisdom than the intellect can win, as he throws 
himself in filial confidence upon the Parental mercy that 
enfolds all nature, and sustains the human soul. Chris- 
lianity is universal, because it makes the deepest senti- 
ments of the soul, and the natural relations of existence, 
the type and medium of the greatest spiritual facts. The 
Lord’s prayer, if its language be realized in the heart, con- 
tains petitions, utters feelings, and provides ascriptions, 
which can educate the spiritual life of every dweller on 
the globe. It is simple enough for the most ignorant, deep 
and broad enough for the most rugged mind; plain enough 
for the child, fervent enough for the saint, and sufficiently 
comprehensive for every condition of discipline, whether 
of want or plenty, affliction or prosperity, joy or pain. 
The German Krummacher has beautifully portrayed the 
source of the comprehensiveness of Christ in a simple 
story. “ A Jew stepped into a Parsee temple, and saw 
there the holy fire. He spake to the priest: What,do you 
worship the fire? Not the fire, replied the priest, it is to 
us an emblem of the sun and of its genial light. Then 
asked the Jew,do you worship the sun as yourGod? No 
replied the priest, but man needs sensible signs in order 
to apprehend the Most High. And is not the sun the 
type of the invisible, incomprehensible source of light that 
embraces and blesses all? Then answered the Israelite, 
you should not have any image, nor any likeness at all. 
How then, asked the Parsee, do you designate the highest 
nature? The Jew replied, we call it Jehovah Adonai, that 
is, the Lord, who is, who was, who will be! Your word 
is great and glorious, said the Parsee, but it is fearful. A 
Christian then drew near and said, we eall him Father. 
The Gentile and the Jew looked on each other with 
amazement, and said: That is the nearest and the high- 
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est! And when they understood it, they believed, and 
lifted up their eyes joyfully towards heaven and said, full 
of fervor and spirit, Father! And now all three joined 
hands and called themselves brothers.” 

Not only do we notice its capacity of universality when 
we study Christianity in its essence, and see the breadth 
of its principles, but if we survey its history, the same truth 
will be suggested to us by the elasticity that has distin- 
guished it. ‘The human mind itself is not easily brought 
up to see the glory of simplicity and to delight init. And 
since the death of the last apostle, the gospel has been 
passing through a series of transrnigrations, and rising out 
of the fetters of creeds, abuses, and forms. Its principles 
have fitted themselves to the mould of every age in turn. 
Like water they have taken the shape of the vessel that 
received and held them. Unlike water, however, they 
have not been content and motionless in their imprison- 
ment; but as the human mind enlarged, have burst their 
inclosures, and revealed their expansive power, and taken 
a new drapery more fitting for advancing growth. The 
Christianity of St. Paul was one thing; thatof St. Augus- 
tine another; that of St. ‘Thomas, in the middle ages, an- 
other; that of Luther differed again; that of Wesley a 
new form; that of our Universalist fathers a more simple 
and higher one; that of Channing still different; and the 
human mind has manifested its ineradicable tendency to 
writhe under the fetters of a false theology, and at the same 
time vindicated the vigor of its old capacity to twist the 
simplest facts into the most fantastic forms, in the new 
Trinity, Atonement, and Exegesis of Dr. Bushnell. The 
history of eighteen centuries has been the history, not in- 
deed of a growing Christianity, but of a Christianity 
revealing itself to the growing mind and heart of man, and 
striving to regain in human belief the simplicity it posses- 
ses in the records of the Saviour’s ministry. And so it 
has been elastic, filling the form best fitted to meet a race 
or age in the position where it stood, educating it till the 
soul grew dissatisfied with that form, and then bursting its 
chrysalis, and taking a more engaging and spiritual figure 
to satisfy the hungry ideal it desires to feed. ‘There is 
very little pure Christianity to-day embodied in the creeds 
of Christendom. In every nation and sect, it is arrested 
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at a certain point of growth; but no nation or sect is free 
from the commotion occasioned by the struggle of Chris- 
tianity to free itself from fetters, and establish relations of 
amity with the solid sense of the world. We see this 
commotion going on around us now in the fierce and 
subile controversies that are raging in the bosom of the 
Trinitarian communion respecting the nature of the ‘Trin- 
ity, the office of the Atonement, and the essence of Chris- 
tian character. ‘To outgrow a creed or form, has never 
been and can never be the outgrowing of the gospel. It 
has always been, and still is the case, that all the perplex- 
ing questions which the prevailing forms of Christianity 
have started in the querulous reason or the earnest heart, 
the subjacent Christianity, which strives to rend the forms, 
is able to answer with words of light and cheer. 

But Christianity is not wholly a system of truth, a reve- 
lation in words of spiritual principles. It includes the 
text of precept and the commentary of life. What it has 
not declared, and perhaps could not declare to human 
reason, it has portrayed to human affections, and would 
inspire, through the life of Jesus, into human sympathies. 
The difference between Jesus and all other teachers is, 
that while they expounded truths which they desired their 
followers to accept and promulgate, he developed a char- 
acler also, deeper than all his teachings, the spirit of which 
he desired his disciples in all time to make their own, and 
to reveal. If the spirit of Jesus’s character was partial, if 
it cannot be held up as the equivalent of religious duty, 
then Christianity as an influence in the world must be 
pronounced partial. But the comprehensiveness or uni- 
versality of the gospel is nowhere more strikingly revealed 
than in the character of the Saviour. Those who can 
make the distinction between the form or coloring of an 
experience, and the tone or spirit of an experience, will 
readily perceive this. It would be impossible for the high- 
est archangel, or the purest seraph to visit the earth and 
live for thirty years, so that the form of living adopted 
would be a proper pattern for a// men and women to 
adopt and follow. Such a course would be as unnatural 
to the symmetry of souls as Chinese shoes to the symme- 
try of feet. The shoe must be fitted to the foot and not 
the foot to the shoe; and so the form of experience must 
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be adapted to the soul, and not the soul to one rigid form 
of life. But the spirit of a life may be pure, and com- 
prehensive, sufficiently so to become a better ideal of duty 
than any formula or words. And this is what we say of 
the Saviour’s character. As his teachings are fitted to all 
grades of mind and condition in every land and age, so 
his character is the ideal of religious character for human- 
ity everywhere. The human heart is the same in all lati- 
tudes and under all degrees of culture, and wherever a 
fibre of it is sensitive to the pure, the holy, and the beauti- 
ful in religion, the character of Jesus will be spontaneously 
recognised as the radiant manifestation of the highest 
goodness it can conceive. 

Meagre as the details of the hietonts of Jesus appear, it 
is hardly hazardous to say that no element of morality is 
discoverable by the metaphysician which cannot be found 
revealed in some act or posture of his soul. It is the 
great miracle of history that the ideal religions man should 
appear among the Hebrews, in the time of the Pharisees ; 
it is a fact which, of itself, seems sufficient to attest the 
Divinity of Jesus’s mission, that, appearing as he did, 
among such a people and in such an age, we do not have 
to make any allowance, either for narrowness of thought, 
or imperfection of life, on account of the time in which he 
lived. For all the rest of the earth’s greatest and purest 
names, for Plato, for Washington, for Luther, for every 
other Biblical character, we are “called upon to remember, 
in extenuation of errors or of faults, the circumstances of 
their mission, the age in which they lived. But for Jesus 
no such service is possible. ‘To understand the force of 
many of his illustrations, to comprehend the whole power 
of many of his doctrines, we must know the customs, the 
condition, and the literature of the time when he appeared. 
He used the Hebrew speech ; his allusions wear the He- 
brew tinge ; but where is the Jewish partialism of thought 
or temper? Is it in the parable of the good Samaritan ? 
Is it in the rebuke of mechanical and heartless forms? Is 
it in the condemnation of Jewish exclusiveness in claim- 
ing to be favorite children of God? Is it in the picture 
of the Gentiles coming from all quarters to sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, 
while the children of the kingdom were rejected for un- 
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worthiness? Is it in the Catholic prophecy, “I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me?” 
Above all, is it in his charity for the fallen; his redeeming 
pity for every outcast; the meekness with which he bore 
persecution; the victorious patience that has made the 
thorn-crown sacred, and the purble robe of mockery sub- 
lime ? 

If these four Gospels should be lost from literature and 
human recollection, the ideal man, the central spirit in 
whom meet and blend, in proper poise, the convergent 
lines of every great spiritual quality, would be lost from 
the world; the race would lose its common and perfect 
representative, and be-severed again into fragmentary parts. 
Socrates was a Greek, and his marble thought, and statu- 
esque morality could no more warm and vivify the world, 
than the moon could fulfil the office of the sun. Moses 
was an inspired Israelite; and John the Baptist was every 
inch a Jew. Mohammed was the ideal picture of an 
Arab; Luther a gigantic model of the heroic will; Swe- 
denborg represents the mystic, and Simon Stylites, on his 
solitary pillar, the ascetic element of character. Where- 
ever we look over the ficld of religious history, we find 
only partial men; none that can be always imitated, none 
that draw by a central and total power. But carry the 
gospel where you will, it wins its way, at last, by the at- 
tractive and genial force of the broad and perfect human- 
ity of Jesus. The Greek has seen in that face a beauty 
of which his imagination had never caught a gleam, and 
which has given to art materials the old masters never 
knew. The Brahmin finds in Christ proof of a oneness 
and communion with the divine Spirit as complete as it 
was healthy ; a oneness of which his own sand heaps of 
speculation cannot afford more perfect revelations. Cen- 
turies ago the Roman saw in Christ a strong practical 
energy that was equal to every emergency of experience, 
that shamed the perseverance of Satan, and walked un- 
flinching to the most dreadful death. ‘The modern senti- 
mentai st is charmed with the spontaneous gracefulness 
of his goodness; the modern reformer with the breadth 
and constancy of his charities to the poor and oppressed. 
Woman | nds the ideal of her character in the tenderness 
of his sympathies, and the fineness of his sensibility; 
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while all, of every race, and age, and temperament, and 
culture,—the poor and the wealthy, the uncultivated and 
the refined, the Asiatic and the African, the European 
and the most untutored pagan in the far off islands of the 
sea, can draw in company nearer to the Saviour, and feel 
the fountain of their humanity swell fuller from contact 
with that love which is the source and heart of manliness, 
and whose overflowing tide in the Saviour’s breast was 
fed from the life of God. ‘The Malay, the New Zealand 
savage, the Esquimaux, the Hottentot, becomes more a 
man as he learns the rudiments of Christianity, and feels 
the first faint throb of reverence and gratitude for Jesus. 
They all grow into the fulness of humanity, as they grow 
into the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 

There is much discussion now among scientific minds 
whether the race has descended from one pair. However 
that dispute be settled, it is consoling to believe and see 
that humanity is spiritually one, that there is a uniting and 
unifying influence at work in civilization, which will yet 
mould society into harmony and brotherhood. Such an 
influence can flow only from a universal religion, and 
Christianity is such a religion. It is universal, because it 
gives us the highest conceivable view of the character of 
God, the simplest theory of his nature, and the most ele- 
vating conception of his Providence; because it an- 
nounces the loftiest law of duty, and implies the most 
rational idea of our mode of being in the immortal state; 
because it presents a perfect character for our reverence 
and love, and surrounds the soul with the most natural 
and winning encouragements to a holy life; and because 
it contains nothing in its rites and forms that is sectional 
and temporary, but is enabled by the aid of the very ritual 
it sanctions to nourish the spiritual life of the highest and 
quicken the budding piety of the lowest mind. 

It would surely break the symmetry of our subject if 
we should refrain from alluding to the universality of the 
gospel’s influence and triumph. When we contemplate 
the breadth of its design, the richness of its materials, and 
the grandeur of its aim, the mind is naturally stimulated 
to the belief that its victory will be complete. Although 
we might not be able to show the logical connection be- 
tween the two positions, our mental instincts would force 
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them into relationship; if reasoning should see a gulf be- 
tween, yet reason would leap the chasm. Lame and im- 
potent conclusion, if such a mighty lever as the gospel, is 
to fulfil its work of lifting a small percentage of the race 
from sin and woe! if elements so nicely blended to reach, 
redeem, and educate the universe of souls, shall prove un- 
equal to the office which the Almighty contemplated, and 
thus a thickly-peopled Tartarus stand as the last sequence 
in a train of influences that were commenced for the re- 
generation of humanity! Even if we had no clearer light 
of Scripture to assure our hopes, to doubt the universal 
sway of Christian trath and love, would be to deny that 
goodness is best and strongest in God’s moral realm. 
The only fitting climax of belief in the universality of 
Christian theories concerning God, and duty, and Jesus’s 
character, and spiritual life,—the only conclusion our hearts 
are willing to accept, is the eloquent declaration of the 
great apostle’s faith, “ And when all things shall be sub- 
dued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him that put all things under him, that God may be 
all in all.” T. S. Ke 


Art. XIII. 


The Nature and Conditions of Salvation, according to the 
New Testament. 


We have given, in a former publication, the substance 
of about all that we have now to offer on this topic. But 
the subject is a very important one. To say nothing of 
its importance when considered in itself, it is sufficient to 
observe that its relations are so intimate with many other 
doctrines of the gospel, that our views of this cannot fail 
to modify our views and our language concerning them. 
Another motive with us, is, that we often find it treated, 
even by Universalists as well as by others, in certain ways 
that do not seem to us quite coincident with the method 
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at least, if they be altogether reconcileable with the mean- 
ing, of the Scriptures. We may therefore be excused for 
again attempting to present the New Testament doctrine, 
both in its principle and in its form also, though it should 
be at the expense of some repetition. Let us advertise 
our readers, however, that on several of the points em- 
braced in the general subject, we shall do little more than 
to state the way in which they are treated by the New 
Testament, as we understand it, and then refer to the arti- 
cle alluded to, for a fuller and perhaps a more satisfactory 
illustration. 

What is salvation? we mean, in the religious sense. 
Where is it effected, in this life, or in the next, or in both ? 
and by what agency, human, or divine? Is it conditional, 
according to the common practical usage of this epithet, 
or does it take place without any conditions on our part? 
Are there two kinds of spiritual salvation, one by grace, 
to be conferred on us hereafter, and the other by our 
efforts, to be wrought out here, or are both the same? How 
does the New Testament treat the subject in these respects ? 
These are the questions which have suggested the present 
inquiry, and which it is our aim to furnish the means of 
answering just so far as the Scriptures pronounce upon 
them. In attempting this, it will perhaps be the better 
way not to confine ourselves very strictly to the order in 
which the questions have been set down, nor to a separate 
discussion of each in precise form. A freer manner of 
treating the general subject will probably lead to a clearer 
apprehension of it as a whole, without material detriment 
to the particulars. 

By salvation, wherever the term is used in the religious 
sense, the New Testament means deliverance from sin 
and guilt, reconciliation both of the understanding and of 
the heart to God; in other words, spiritual soundness of 
the mind. The direct idea is not, as we think it is com- 
monly supposed to be, that of admission into heaven here- 
after, entrance into the future state of eternal blessedness, 
and of security from future torment, nor of any thing else 
that belongs exclusively to another world. It is true that 
some of these, as consequences, may be more or less re- 
motely implicated in it; but the simple idea itself is that 
of moral renovation within us. This will appear from 
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two general facts. In the first place, wherever the inspired 
writers happen to give any thing like a definition of Chris- 
tian salvation, or wherever they connect any explanatory 
phrases with it, they define it to this purport. For exam- 
ple, they explain it to be salvation “ from sin,” redemption 
“from iniquity ;” they assert that it is effected “ by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Spirit ;” 
that it is attained by “ repentance,” by “ faith,” by “ knowl- 
edge of the truth;” they speak of being saved as the same 
with being “ quickened” from moral death, being “ raised 
up” from our trespasses and sins, and “ made to sit to- 
gether in heavenly places in Christ Jesus,’—that is, being 
brought into the faith and spirit of Christ, without respect 
of time. Such is the general purport of all the explana- 
tory language that we anywhere find connected with the 
term salvation, or with the phrase to be saved, when these 
are used in the religious sense. In the second place, 
when they are used with reference to a physical process, 
as is the case in the original text much oftener than ap- 
pears in our translation, they have the analogous significa- 
tion of healing, restoring to corporeal and vital soundness, 
making alive, or preserving from death. ‘Thus, the sick 
were saved, or, as it is rendered in our version, healed, 
made whole; so, too, with those who had been possessed 
by demons, and whose cure is often called their salvation ; 
and so likewise the deceased daughter of Jairus is said to 
be saved, that is, restored to life. We mention the habit- 
ual employment of the term salvation in these cases of a 
physical nature, because this use throws much light on 
the central idea denoted by the word, even when it occurs 
in the other, or spiritual, sense; though the texts under the 
latter head appear, when brought together, to be explicit 
enough in themselves. The reader may see the New Tes- 
tament usage, in both of these respects, pretty fully exem- 
plified in the Universalist Expositor, vol. vi. art. iii. 
Setting out, then, with this as the Scriptural signification 
of the word, it would seem unnecessary to pursue the 
argument further to show that salvation is often attained 
in this life—we mean, in the degree in which reconcilia- 
tion to God, through faith and repentance, is here attained ; 
that it is effected by human agency as well as by the di- 
vine; and that it is conditional on our part, in the sense 
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in which any thing whatsoever is conditional with us. 
Let us keep it in mind that Christian reconciliation to 
God is itself the salvation spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment. Wherever the former is found, the latter is found, 
and in the same degree; for they are but different ways 
to express one thing in substance. And, now, we sup- 
pose that nobody will question the exercise of human 
agency, as well as of the divine, in the work of reconcilia- 
tion, of turning from our sins unto righteousness, and in 
maintaining the life of the gospel in our souls. Nor will 
it be denied that all this depends, we mean immediately, 
on certain conditions, as much as the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, or of wealth, or of any thing else, depends on cer- 
tain conditions; and that, in all practical respects, we 
ought to be addressed, and treated, as responsible agents 
in the work,—no matter how we dispose of the purely 
metaphysical and extra-Scriptural problems involved in 
the case. 

On several accounts, however, it may still be needful to 
bring forward the New ‘Testament treatment of these 
points. Do the apostles speak of salvation as having 
already taken place with persons who were still living in 
this world? The fact is as follows: They call the Chris- 
tians “ the saved,” that is, already saved; we are told that 
“the Lord added to the church daily those who were 
saved,” (such is the proper translation,)—implying that 
only those who were already saved were fit subjects of 
admission ; “ unto us who are saved,” says St. Paul, the 
preaching of the cross is the power of God; “by grace ye 
are saved,” says he to the Ephesians, that is, are already 
saved, for the Greek participle is in the perfect tense; and 
he explains the whole, at the same time, as equivalent to 
their having been quickened from their former state of 
moral death in trespasses and sins, and raised up to a 
heavenly frame of mind in Christ Jesus. Again he says, 
“not by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to his mercy, he saved us [mark when, and how,] 
by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” To the same purport he says, God “hath saved 
us, and called us with a holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to his own purpose and grace which 
was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.” 

VOL. VII. 18 
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Plainly, the apostles understood that this salvation by 
grace from trespasses and sins, this salvation through faith, 
regeneration, and the renewing influence of the Holy 
Spirit, had been already experienced by their brethren. In 
passing from this point, we refer our readers again to the 
examples quoted in the article alluded to. It should be 
observed, however, by way of caution, that while the New 
Testament thus recognizes Christians as already saved, it 
does not seem to regard their salvation as by any means 
perfected, at present; for they are sometimes directed still 
to accomplish the work. ‘To the Philippians he says, “ ye 
have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, but now 
much more in my absence ;” yet, notwithstanding their 
obedience, he enjoins it upon them, in the next words, 
‘work out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” 
And he charges Timothy, who was already a faithful min- 
ister, “ ‘Take heed unto thyself and to the doctrine; con- 
tinue in them; for in doing this thou shalt both save thy- 
self, and them that hear thee.’ The consistency of this 
with the foregoing position, is readily seen. If there be 
growth “in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” salvation is of course a progressive work, and it 
ought to be constantly pursued by us through life. In- 
deed, judging from the nature of the case, we conclude 
that it will never be perfected, till mortality be exchanged 
for immortality. 

We proceed to inquire, how the New Testament treats 
the subject of Christian salvation in respect to human 
agency. And here we cannot but ask, whether the gen- 
eral recollection of our readers does not suffice at once to 
call up the fact, that it is habitually spoken of, by the in- 
spired teachers, as a matter which men may neglect to 
their hurt, which they may reject, or successfully accom- 
plish, which it deeply concerns them to strive for, and that 
faith, repentance, fidelity to Christ, are the conditions pre- 
scribed for attaining it. True, it is also said to be by the 
grace of God, “ not of works, lest any man should boast.” 
This, too, is an essential principle in the matter. Let it 
not be overlooked, much less denied. We shall endeavor, 
in the sequel, to recognize it in full as the New Testament 
proposes it. But then it is plain, at the outset, that it 
must not be held in any such light, nor employed in any 
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such way, as to conflict with the general tenor of the same 
Scriptures on the subject at large, especially with their 
practical injunctions and admonitions respecting it. It 
should be considered, that the manner in which the in- 
spired teachers apply their doctrines to practice, is the very 
test to ascertain how they meant those doctrines to bear 
upon human agency. When the inquiry is on this one 
point, their example in the case is the ultimate fact that 
we can appeal to. Now, their usual treatment of our sub- 
ject in its relation to men’s responsibility, stands out ob- 
vious enough on the face of the New ‘l'estament. “ He 
that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved ; but he that 
believeth not, shall be damned,” or condemned. In the 
parable of the seed sown in various kinds of ground, we 
are told that “those by the way-side are they that hear; 
then cometh the devil and taketh away the word out of 
their hearts, lest they should believe and be saved.” With- 
out such belief, they could not be saved; and to believe 
is man’s act, in all the sense in which any act is man’s. 
We have indeed sometimes heard it argued that believing 
is not at least a moral act, involving responsibility ; but, 
in many cases, it is evidently such, it being affected and 
partly determined, like other actions, by the moral state of 
the person’s mind. Accordingly, the Scripture doctrine is, 
that “he who believeth not, is condemned already, be- 
cause he hath not believed in the name of the only begot- 
ten Son of God,”’—he shall be damned, or condemned, 
for this reason; and no one can be justly condemned for 
what is void of guilt. Christ “upbraided” his disciples 
“ for their unbelief and hardness of heart, because they be- 
lieved not them which had seen him after he was risen.” 
At all events, we see that belief is a condition of salvation. 
“| am the door,” says Christ; “by me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved.” Here is conditionality, again, on 
man’s part. St. Peter applies the following text, in the 
prophecy of Joel, to the time of Pentecost, and to the sal- 
vation announced in the gospel: “ And it shall come to 
pass that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” Speaking of Christ, he tells the Jewish 
council that “ this is the stone which was set at nought of 
you, builders, which is become the head of the corner; 
neither is there salvation in any other; for there is none 
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other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved,”—where the evident intention is to ad- 
monish them that they rejected salvation in rejecting 
Christ. ‘The jailer at Philippi cried out to Paul and Silas, 
“ Sirs, what must I do to be saved? And they said, Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, 
and thy house.” When the Jews at Rome disagreed con- 
cerning St. Paul’s doctrine, he repeated to them the words 
of Isaiah, “the heart of this people is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have they 
closed, lest they should see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with their heart, and should be 
converted, and I should heal them;” and then he added, 
“be it known, therefore, unto you, that the salvation of 
God is sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear it,” 
—the Jews rejected it. “Iam not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ; for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” Again says St. Paul, “ If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thy heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation.” He advises the church at Cor- 
inth, with respect to a scandalous member, “to deliver 
such a one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that 
the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus,”— 
such was the means he prescribed to this end. ‘ More- 
over brethren,” says he to the Corinthians, “ I declare unto 
you the gospel,.... by which also ye are saved, if ye keep 
in memory what I preached unto you,”—but if they forgot 
it, they ceased to be saved; their salvation depended on 
their holding fast the truth. Some of the reproofs that he 
gave them in his first epistle deeply affected them; and in 
his second epistle he tells them that he rejoiced in the 
fruits of their sorrow, “for godly sorrow worketh repent- 
ance to salvation, not to be repented of.” Their repent- 
ance, as well as their sorrow, was their own act. “ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling,” says he 
to the Philippians, “ for itis God which worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” ‘To the 
Thessalonians he mentions “those that perish, because 
they received not the love of the truth that they might be 
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saved.” And, adds he, “for this cause, God shall send 
them strong delusion, that they should believe a lie, that 
they all might be damned (condemned, ) who believed not 
the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” Here the 
agency of God is recognized in their utter delusion as a 
penalty for their perverseness, as it is otherwhere recog- 
nized in the work of salvation. But, in both cases, the 
agency and moral responsibility of man are also presup- 
posed, to all the extent in which they act in the common 
affairs of life. Salvation, in the one case, is made a mat- 
ter of personal effort and of earnest exhortation ; in the 
other, those who perish are not saved because they received 
not the love of the truth, and they are condemned fer the 
same reason, and because they had pleasure in unright- 
eousness. ‘ ‘l'ake heed unto thyself, and to the doctrine ; 
continue in them; for in doing this thou shalt both save 
thyself and them that hear thee.” In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews we are admonished to “give the more earnest 
heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any time 
we should let them slip. For, if the word spoken by an- 
gels [that is, in the Mosaic dispensation,] was steadfast, 
and every transgression and disobedience received a just 
recompense of reward, how shall we escape if we neglect 
so great salvation which at the first began to be spoken by 
the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard 
him,” &c., meaning of course the salvation which Christ 
preached. He “became the author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him.” Again: “he is able also to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him.” 
He “was once offered to bear the sins of many ; and, unio 
them that look for him, shall he appear the second time 
Without sin unto salvation.” St. James asks, “ What doth 
it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, 
and have not works? can faith save him ?”—faith that is 
without works, and that is dead, as he afterwards explains 
it; this could not effect the salvation which, it is presup- 
posed, was the object of their endeavors. It should be 
observed, also, that the apostles recognize both the power 
and the duty of believers to save others as well as them- 
selves. Thus, Timothy is exhorted to take heed to him- 
self and to the doctrine, that he might save both himself 
and his hearers. St. Paul says, «T magnify mine office, 
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if by any means I may provoke to emulation them which 
are my flesh, [Jews,] and might save some of them.” 
Again: “I am made all things to all men, that I might 
save some.” ‘To the believing wife he says, “ For what 
knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy hus- 
band?” and to the believing husband, “ Or how knowest 
thou, O man, whether thou shalt save thy wife?” Jude 
exhorts his brethren to use different methods in dealing 
with different kinds of corrupters: “of some have com- 
passion, making a difference; and others save with fear, 
pulling them out of the fire.” 

Other examples might be collected. Indeed, they might 
be multiplied to an indefinite number, were we now to 
enter on the field occupied by equivalent terms and 
phrases. But the specimens already quoted will suf- 
fice. We have adduced them, not merely to show, what 
we suppose few would deny, that coming to God, obey- 
ing him, calling on the Lord, believing in Christ and con- 
fessing him, repenting of our sins, striving after righteous- 
ness, &c. are requisites on our part in the work of salvation, 
and that these are, in the common sense of the terms, acts 
of human agency; but we have presented this long array 
of texts for the purpose also of showing the tone and spirit 
with which the inspired writers were wont to treat salva- 
tion, as a practical matter. They enjoin it as a duty, that 
we must attend to; they do this without reserve, just as 
they enjoin other duties. ‘They recognize the conditions 
of its attainment, in the same free, unguarded way as in 
directing us to other attainments; they presuppose our 
ability in the case as in all concerns of practical life; they 
admonish us of the danger of neglecting it, as they warn 
us of other dangers. They do not make it a matter stand- 
ing out aside from the sphere of our responsibility, and 
placed beyond the reach of our endeavors, as if we had 
nothing to do in the premises. In this respect, it is put in 
the same category with the rest of our religious and spirit- 
ual interests, is supposed to be acted on by the same agen- 
cies that act on them, and is made the subject of exhorta- 
tions and motives on the samecommon ground. Such is 
its treatment by the inspired teachers; and theirs is un- 
questionably the true Christian principle of treating it, in 
its practical relations. 
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We now turn to what may be called, for the sake of a 
formal distinction, another side of the subject. The New 
Testament ascribes the same salvation to the power of 
God, or of Christ, or of the gospel, or of any agency 
whatsoever that happens to be employed in effecting it. 
For want of space, however, we shall here consider only 
the fact of its direct ascription to God. The inspired 
teachers often treat it as the work of God. But, then, they 
do this on no other ground than that on which they like- 
wise treat repentance, belief, conversion, obedience, and 
good works, as fruits of the divine spirit. It is important 
to observe that they make the principle general, not special, 
inits bearing. They extend it equally to all right exercises 
of the human mind, and sometimes even to sinful deeds; 
they never confine it to salvation alone, nor indeed give it 
any peculiar application to this one work; so that it no 
more nullifies, or impairs, man’s agency in this, than in 
every good act he performs. Let this broad extent to 
which they carry out the principle be remembered, while 
we proceed to quote the most remarkable instances that 
relate immediately to our subject. 

St. Paul reminds the Ephesians that they had formerly 
walked in all manner of sin, “and were by nature the 
children of wrath, even as others. But God, who is rich 
in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us even 
when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together 
with Christ, (by grace ye are saved,) and hath raised us 
up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus; that in the ages to come he might show 
the exceeding riches of his grace in his kindness toward 
us through Christ Jesus. For by grace are ye saved, 
through faith ; and that [that, mewter, referring to the pre- 
ceding clause,]—and that not of yourselves, it is the gift 
of God; not of works, lest any man should boast. For 
we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them.” ‘Two things are here to be ob- 
served: 1. that this salvation by grace, was their present 
salvation, wrought through their faith, and identical with 
their being quickened with Christ and created anew in 
him unto good works; 2. that all this is ascribed to the 
grace of God, in distinction from their works, as the 
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primary cause. We say, as the primary cause; for it 
would be mere tautology to say that their faith, through 
which they were thus saved, was ¢heir faith, or that their 
good works, to which they were created in Christ, were 
their good works in every sense that any thing was theirs, 
or indeed that their being quickened with him was an 
exercise of their own affections. The apostle is here 
speaking of the ultimate Cause, not of the immediate 
causes. Again: he exhorts Timothy, “be thou partaker 
of the afflictions of the gospel, according to the power 
of God, who hath saved us, and called us with a holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to his 
own purpose, and grace, which was given us, in Christ 
Jesus, before the world began, but is now made manifest 
by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Here, 
too, the salvation is that which had already been experi- 
enced. It is also ascribed, as in the preceding passage, to 
the purpose and grace of God, as the original cause, but 
not to the exclusion of Timothy’s agency, to which the 
apostle appeals in his exhortation. He directs Titus to 
enjoin on the believers the practice of all good works ; 
“for,” adds he, “the grace of God, that bringeth salvation 
to all men, hath appeared, teaching us that, denying ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in this present world; looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God, and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self a peculiar people zealous of good works.” He 
reminds Titus, in nearly the language which he used to 
the Ephesians, that they had formerly been foolish, diso- 
bedient, and slaves of divers lusts; but that afterwards 
“the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man 
appeared, not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to his mercy he saved us by the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour.” Let it be once more observed, that this was 
present salvation, as it is sometimes called, and that it was 
effected immediately by regeneration and the renewing 
influence of the Holy Spirit; thus embracing, of course, 
all the agencies which are called into action in that process. 
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Now, sinking out of sight for the present the other 
causes to which the work of salvation is sometimes 
ascribed, here are two aspects presented of our subject in 
almost every part of the New Testament,—the divine, and 
the human. If it should be thought difficult to bring 
these into mutual consistency, we would observe that this 
depends on the degree to which we have become en- 
tangled in metaphysical speculations. It is not commonly 
felt a perplexing problem to recognize a primary Cause, 
and at the same time proximate causes; and this is the 
simple key to unlock the whole mystery before us. Only 
shut metaphysics out of our mind; keep within the circle 
of practical common-sense; and our conscience runs 
spontaneously in the twofold channel of thought which the 
inspired teachers pursue. We recognize God as the 
author of all holy exercises within us, and at the same 
time feel the obligation on our part to perform them. 
Our sense of the divine superintendence only deepens the 
sense of our responsibility in the case. St. Paul has ex- 
hausted the whole subject in the injunction, “ Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling, for itis God 
who worketh within you both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.” ‘That is the true utterance of our un- 
sophisticated moral and religious sense. Set the dissectin 
skill of metaphysics to work upon it, and the probable 
result will be that of the anatomist’s knife on the living 
body: some curiosities discovered, but the life of the 
subject destroyed. If we would be content to take the 
Scripture doctrine on our subject, in both of its aspects, 
just as they are presented in the New Testament, we 
should find it perfectly consistent with every dictate of 
unperverted reason, or common sense. 

But man is a hobbyhorsical creature; and, what is 
unfortunate, he is commonly set upon riding only one side 
of his hobbyhorse at atime. If he begins with human 
agency, in religious concerns, he must have it that this is 
all; that our spiritual being is left to itself; that it works 
independently ; and that its destiny is undetermined by 
any higher counsel. He is dexterous in the use of all 
those texts which relate exclusively to our responsibility ; 
one half of the Bible, on the general subject, he resolutely 
ignores, and, with this, the very principles which he him- 
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self unconsciously recognizes at other times. But if he 
takes his position on the corresponding side, and begins 
with the divine agency, then he is equally apt to ignore the 
human. He arms himself with the texts which, in the 
other case, he neglected, and those -vhich were favorites 
with him, he lays down. One half of the Bible, and one 
half of his own practical reason, is still his creed. Now, 
either of these ways is fatal; the one to piety, the other to 
morality, and each finally to both. Neither can take any 
permanent hold of the human heart; for the human heart, 
when its wants have had time to make themselves felt, 
will not be so treated. It will not bear to be deified, nor 
set at nought. Man must have a God to rule over him, 
and in him; and he must himself act as a responsible 
creature. 

If it be thought that we have spoken too disparagingly 
of metaphysics, let us explain that we have no objection 
to them in their place. But may we suggest a caution. 
When they are employed on the subject before us, ought 
we not to remember that they relate to this in no other way 
than as they relate to all questions of practical life. Sup- 
pose we make out, by metaphysics, that man has really no 
agency of his own; and, therefore, that there are no 
conditions on his part in the work of salvation, so that he 
ought not to be urged, nor warned, as if he had any thing 
to do in it,—must we not make the rule universal, extend- 
ing to all concerns, economical, prudential, domestic? 
If, in spite of my metaphysics, I may plead with my 
neighbor to take care of his health, his property, his habits, 
and if I may enforce the conditions of his prosperity in 
other respects, notwithstanding he has no agency of his 
own, may I not, with equal propriety, plead with him to 
work out his own salvation, and lay before him the con- 
ditions in this case? Metaphysics are, from their very 
nature, universals; the danger is that we shall make but a 
partial application of them, like the Berkleian, who, having 
proved that the external world does not exist, fell foul of 
every body who spoke of houses as realities, but allowed 
that barns and sheds might be regarded as such. 

There are other relations of our subject, for which we 
refer to the article alluded to. H. B. 24. 
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Art. XIV. 


Literary Notices. 


1. History of Spanish Literature. By George Ticknor. In Three 
Volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers,&c. 1849. 8vo. 


In 1816, Mr. Ticknor was appointed to the Professorship of 
Spanish and French Literature in Harvard College ; in which office 
he continued about nineteen years, or till 1835. Two years after his 
appointment, he visited Spain, ‘to increase,” he says, “a very 
imperfect knowledge of the language and literature of the coun- 
try, and to purchase Spanish books, always so rare in the great 
book-marts of the rest of Europe.” On that occasion, he formed 
an acquaintance with some distinguished men of letters ; and he 
has ever since maintained correspondence with scholars, both in 
Spain and in other parts of the continent, as well as in America, 
who were versed in the literature of that country. On his return 
to Harvard, he delivered courses of lectures, on the subject, to 
the classes that came successively under his instruction, till he 
resigned his office. In 1835, he again went to Europe, and 
spent two or three years in intercourse with scholars, and in con- 
sulting libraries in various countries, with reference to his studies. 
It is said that his own library, in Boston, is the best collection of 
Spanish books and manuscripts, that can be found out of Spain. 

Such were the opportunities, the means, and the discipline, by 
which he prepared himself to execute the work now before us. 
The result is, the most complete history, we suppose, of Spanish 
literature, that has appeared in any quarter. After an Introduc- 
tion, on the Medieval state and revolutions of the Peninsula, he 
begins with the earliest appearance of the present written lan- 
guage, about the end of the-twelfth century ; and, following the 
chronological order as nearly as practicable, he goes through 
with an elaborate account of the several authors, giving abstracts 
and specimens of their works, and passing critical judgements upon 
them, and tracing out the influences that affected the current of 
literature, at different periods, down to the former part of our own 
century. The whole is concluded with several Appendixes, and 
with a copious Index, which, together with very full Tables of 
Contents, makes it easy to find any topic or fact that may be 
sought, in the body of the work. It is a store-house of biography, 
legend, and literary anecdote, as well as of what may be called 
more general history of authorship and genius,—such as has 
rarely been brought together from so wide a field. 
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These volumes are written in an easy, straight onward style, 
clear, without ostentation, but in a manner that shows little effort 
to condense. Perhaps the character of the subject, together with 
the variety and minuteness of topics it embraced, has led the 
author sometimes to run too much into details. It was difficult to 
assimilate such a mass of heterogeneous materials into an organic 
whole, and to breathe through them an all-pervading life. Never- 
theless, the work will stand an honorable monument of the au- 
thor’s exhaustive research, careful reading, and thorough study. 
We think there is no danger in predicting that it will always be 
regarded as marking a new epoch in the history of Spanish liter- 
ature. 

On looking at the date of Mr. Ticknor’s first visit to Spain, we 
cannot but be reminded how rich a harvest of literary renown 
our countrymen have since gathered on that soil! The ara- 
besque romance of Washington Irving, his noble history, and the 
splendid works of Prescott, have associated the names of these 
two geniuses forever with the land of the Cid and Moor ; and now 
the scholar, who seems first to have opened on that field, comes 
forward, after so long a period, to present the public with the 
fruits of thirty years’ toil, and secures a place for his own name 
with that of his illustrious compatriots. 


2. Old Portraits and Modern Sketches. By John G. Whittier. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 1850. 12mo. pp. 304. 


The Old Portraits are those of the renowned Jolin Bunyan; of 
Thomas Ellwood, the gentle Quaker friend of Milton, and the 
fortunate suggester of * Paradise Regained”; of James Nayler 
the enthusiast, and of John Roberts the humorist, two other En- 
glish Quakers of a different stamp, but true and earnest men, in 
the times of the Commonwealth ; of Cromwell’s Latin Secretary, 
Andrew Marvell, the poet, brilliant wit, and incorruptible states- 
man, and the friend of Milton; of Samuel Hopkins, our great 
Newport theologian, and, still more,-the first as well as one of the 
most heroic of American Abolitionists; and of Richard Baxter, 
the English divine. ‘The Modern Sketches are of William Leg- 
gett, late editor of the New York Evening Post, and Nathaniel 
P. Rogers, late editor of the Concord, N. H. Herald of Freedom, 
two champions in the cause of freedom, the former, one of the 
noblest spirits, the latter genial, brilliant, but erratic ; and lastly 
of Robert Dinsmore, a quaint old farmer and poet among the 
Scotch Presbyterians of Londonderry, N. H. 

We think that few can read these Portraits and Sketches with- 
out feeling, with reverent admiration, how high a true man, 
though in suffering and obscurity, stands above the mere worldly 
great, as the everlasting mountains tower above the proudest 
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monuments of human device. In our age we need such exam- 
ples,—not amateur imitations of them, from which “the good 
Lord deliver us!” We need the veritable old giants of the En- 
glish Commonwealth ; we need our own unostentatious Hopkins, 
and clear-souled, inflexible Leggett. Mr. Whittier has trained his 
eye to look straight into the ground-work of characters, beneath 
all conventional refinement or distinction, and to recognize what- 
ever excellence there is in them, though it be mixed with many 
human infirmities. He seems neither to admire nor contemn, 
neither to like nor dislike, men because they are bishops, kings, 
governors, rude or polished, learned or unlearned, eminent or 
obscure ; the man is what he seeks for, and with him, all the rest 
is but accident or title, deserving no serious regard. We rather 
think that he has indeed a latent enmity to priests, as a sort of 
abstract generalization; but none against any individual priest on 
account of his profession. In this respect, he reminds us of Adam 
Clarke, who steadfastly maintains the eternal damnation of sinners, 
but when he comes to any individual sinner, even to Judas, or to 
the blasphemers against the Holy Ghost, he finds abundant grounds 
for hope. 

Were we to remark on the style, in which this book is written, 
for the most part clear and fresh from the heart, we would enter a 
protest against two or three unadvised imitations of Carlyle. Friend 
Whittier ought not to Parrotize; he has other calling. But for 
this literary offence he has more than compensated, by the fol- 
lowing characteristic description of some of our late American 
poetry. ‘‘Our poetry is cold and imitative; it seems more the 
product of over-strained intellects, than the spontaneous outgush- 
ing of hearts warm with love, and strongly sympathizing with 
human nature as it actually exists about us, with the joys and 
griefs of the men and women whom we meet daily. Unhappily 
the opinion prevails that the poet must be also a philosopher, and 
hence it is, that much of our poetry is as indefinable in its mysti- 
cism as an Indian Brahmin’s commentary on his sacred books, or 
German metaphysics subjected to homeopathic dilution. It as- 
sumes to be prophetical, and its utterances are oracular. It tells 
of strange, vague emotions and yearnings, painfully suggestive of 
spiritual ‘ groanings which cannot be uttered.’ If it * babbles o’ 
green fields,’ and the common sights and sounds of nature, it is 
only for the purpose of finding some vague analogy between them 
and its internal experiences and longings. It leaves the warm 
and comfortable fireside of actual knowledge and human compre- 
hension, and goes wailing and gibbering, like a ghost, about the 
impassable doors of mystery.” 


VOL. VII. 19 
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3. King Arthur. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Author of 
The New Timon. Copy-right Edition. In Two Volumes. Leipzig 
Bernh. Tauchnitz Jun. 1849. 16mo. pp. 304, 308. 


To attempt an Epic Poem of ten thousand verses, is a very 
hazardous undertaking, as it is the severest test for assaying the 
genuineness of “the faculty divine.” He, who succeeds, in- 
scribes his name for ever among those of the immortal few who 
hold the summit of Parnassus ; he, who fails in the attempt, con- 
victs himself at once of incompetence and of audacity, and is for- 
ever excluded from the sacred Mount. Sir Edward was fully 
aware both of the hazard and of the prize, and he appears to 
have prepared himself for the irretrievable cast with all the cir- 
cumspection and diligence of which he was master. We learn, 
from his Preface, that “ King Arthur” is the fruit of more than 
twenty years meditation, study, and discipline ; it is the work on 
which he deliberately sets his claim for the honors of a true poet. 
Acting under this powerful motive, such a writer, as he, could 
not of course but elaborate a production of much interest, one 
that is worthy of our most respectful and serious regards. 

It would do him injustice to make a synopsis of the story, as 
we should have to strip it of all the beautiful drapery that gives 
it interest, and to turn, into prosaic fact, the marvellous romance 
which he has wrought out with much artistic skill. The poem 
opens in the midst of Arthur’s court, at Carduel, the present Caer- 
laon on the border of Wales. Thence we follow the hero and 
his knights, among fairies, genii, and enchanters, as well as among 
princes and peasants, through scenes of the wildest fable, and 
over lands that are indistinctly shadowed forth, somewhat as our 
dreams present them, in colors gorgeous, but with outlines half- 
real and half-unreal. We pass from the Christian chivalry of 
the Middle Ages to the stern rites that survive of the Druidical 
worship, from the voluptuous but cruel superstitions of the South 
to the austere gigantic mythology of Scandinavia. Repose and 
activity, danger and escape, love and war, succeed each other in 
grateful alternation throughout the narrative. Some of the scenes 
are very beautifully presented, especially the country around 
Carduel, and the Happy Valley on the Alpine border of Italy : 
the latter, we think, exceeding in interest the abode of “ Rasselas 
Prince of Abyssinia.” Of the terrible descriptions, we mention 
only that of the enchanted Cave of Lok, into which Arthur enters, 
amid the polar volcanoes, where he sees the Antediluvian skele- 
tons, and the Northern Fates, or Valkyrs, weaving at the loom 
of Destiny, and where he encounters the sleeping Fiend. The 
part of Merlin, the great magician at Carduel, is happily sustained, 
and the characters of the hero and his knights are pretty well 
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drawn. We find no fault in the moral tone of the work. If it is 
not of the very highest kind, it is at least free from the Mephisto- 
phelean heartlessness which pervaded Bulwer’searly Novels ; and 
great praise is due to him for having exorcised himself of the 
spirit of a roué. Indeed, the sentiments which he ascribes to 
Arthur are always noble, and breathe of the freshness and inno- 
cence of a young world. In short, over all parts of the fable he 
throws a high degree of artistic beauty. Whether the author is 
really a poet, or not, he evidently knows what poetry is, and 
holds before his mind a true ideal at which he aims. 

Has he succeeded? We think not. He has composed an 
interesting and valuable romance, but not a poem in the best 
sense of the word. It seems to us that the very character of his 
subject was peculiarly unsuited to the temper of his mind. A 
large part of the story is of the Marvellous; and yet, as Phrenolo- 
gists would say, his organ of marvellousness is quite deficient. 
Even while presenting the Wonderful, of which the effect is ut- 
terly destroyed by the least apparent want of faith, he can hardly 
suppress a latent mockery, that threatens to turn the whole into 
ridicule. We think, too, that when he attains, as he sometimes 
does for a while, the poetic mood, he fails to support it for any 
long time at once. The free, life-like power soon flags, and he 
has to sustain himself by the energy of his will. His Muse does 
not indeed limp; her feet are never unequal ; but her joints are 
rather stiff, so that she sometimes moves awkwardly and too 
much at right angles. Nevertheless, with all these defects, his 
work will be read with much pleasure. If it does not belong to 
the class of writings for which it was designed, it is at least a 
valuable contribution to English literature. 


4, Elements of Moral Science: By Francis Wayland D. D. Presi- 
dent of Brown University. Abridged, and adapted to the use of schools 
and academies, by the Author. Twenty-sixth Thousand, Revised. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, &c. 1849. 18mo. pp. 212. 


If we speak of the general character of this work, and of its 
general adaptation to the use of schools, we must confess that it 
has great merit. The principles are disengaged and presented 
with simplicity, conciseness and force. We admire the familiari- 
ty of the illustrations by which those principles are brought home 
to the understanding as well as conscience of the young, and the 
clearness with which they are carried out into particular exam- 
ples of conduct in the several relations of life. The general 
spirit, also, which pervades the whole, is truly Christian. We 
should be glad to see it introduced into all our public Grammar 
and High Schools, were it not for one thing. It frequently re- 
cognizes the doctrine of endless punishment. The author does 
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not indeed, dwell upon this doctrine, in any passage that we have 
seen, nor systematically enforce it; yet he asserts it so often and 
so directly, in his passing remarks, that we do not see how those 
who “trust in the living God who is the Saviour of all men,” can 
in conscience permit it to be the text-book of their children, nor 
how it can be legally introduced into the Common Schools of 
those States which have, by statute, excluded therefrom all books 
of a sectarian character. We would not be fastidious on this 
point ; for ourselves, we have repeatedly consented to the admis- 
sion, into our schools, of Reading-books in which the obnoxious 
sentiment was casually expressed. But in the case of a text-book 
for a course of study on moral science, so grave an error becomes 
an insuperable objection. Even the author himself, if he appre- 
ciates religious integrity and attachment as we think he does, 
would regard indifference or laxity, in this respect, as a serious 
dereliction from principle, on our part. 


5. The War with Mexico Reviewed. By Abiel Abbot Livermore. 
Boston: Wm. Crosby and H. P. Nichols &c. 12mo. pp. 310. 


Early in 1847, the American Peace Society offered $500 for 
**the best Review of the Mexican War, on the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and an enlightened Statesmanship.’’ ‘This premium has 
since been adjudged to Mr. Livermore’s work, by the Committee 
of Award, Hon. S. Greenleaf of Cambridge, and Rev. Drs. Jenks 
and Stow of Boston. ‘The name of the author, and the approval 
of such a Committee, are a better voucher for the thoroughness 
of the performance, than any thing that we might say. We wish, 
however, to express our satisfaction with the manner in which it 
has been executed. It is written in a moderate tone, and pre- 
sents the subject with impartiality, if we consider that it is a plea 
against war and in behalf of peace. In such an argument, we 
cannot, of course, expect to find the glory and bloody heroism of 
the battle-field emblazoned with the colors of military eulogy ; 
and the worshippers of *‘ the pomp and circumstance of war,” 
will miss here all recognition of their idol. The parts of the 
volume which will probably be the most interesting to readers in 
general, are the chapters on the circumstances that predisposed 
to the war, on the chief motive for it in the desire to extend 
slavery, on the pretexts that were resorted to by its authors, the 
grounds on which it was actually begun, the manner in which it 
was afterwards carried on, and the expenditure, as well as the 
sacrifice of life, it involved. On these topics, the statements are 
substantiated by official documents and by the published avowals 
of the actors and leading partisans, which, if they do not disclose 
facts unknown before, yet serve, when thus brought together, to 
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picture out the transaction afresh in its trueshades. Every well- 
informed and considerate person knows that it makes a very black 
page in our history: but not the less, on that account, ought we 
to read the record, and re-peruse it. It will do us good to look 
at our faults. No people on earth are so deeply and vitally con- 
cerned, as ourselves, to see the whole case without softening ; no 
people on earth will, after all, look upon it in so favorable a light 
as we shall be apt to do, on account of our national partiality and 
world-renowned self-glorification. We suppose that a disinter- 
ested observer, with an unbiassed judgement, would pronounce 
our treatment of Mexico, in procuring the revolt and annexation 
of Texas, and in forcibly wresting her other provinces for a new 
domain of slavery, to be no worse indeed than many of the con- 
quests made by European nations,—no worse, perhaps, than the 
seizure of the provinces of Hindostan by the English, or the par- 
tition of Poland, and the subjugation of Hungary. But we, of 
this country, have been so long accustomed to regard ourselves 
as the grave censors of the wicked ambition and wrongful vio- 
lence of the Old World, that we cannot easily be persuaded that 
we have now taken our place along side of our sister Austria on 
our right hand, and our sister Russia on our left, and that “ the 
kings of the nations” are greeting our Republic with the taunt, 
** Art thou become like unto us?” 

Mr, Livermore does not confine his review to the Mexican war. 
He takes occasion, from the character and workings of this, to 
exemplify the evil of wars in general,—the grasping ambition 
which, when successful, they awaken in the people ; the admira- 
tion of military glory, which they kindle, so dangerous to a popu- 
lar form of government ; the unprincipled maxims, and the perni- 
cious kind of literature, they give birth to; their brutifying influ- 
ence ; the gross vices they breed and then scatter over the land 
like the lice of Egypt; and he has illustrated at considerable 
length the hostility of the war-spirit to the spirit of the gospel. 
An important service that he renders to the cause of truth and 
humanity, is, that he directs the eye straight through the deceit- 
ful halo which popular imagination has cast over the battle-field, 
and fixes it on the naked reality,—the brutal ferocity of the pre- 
paratory discipline as well as of the actual fight, the heaps of car- 
nage, the bloody trail of the wounded, the festering corruption of 
the hospitals, and the mangled or worn-out survivors who go 
home to die, or, worse, to be a living taint in society. 

We hope this work will have a thorough circulation among us. 
Nobody can read it without benefit. Like it, or dislike it, ques- 
tion some of its details or admit them all, its general truth is too 
glaring to be winked out of sight. It will leave its impression. 
Perhaps the effect would have been still greater, if it had been 
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written in a style more condensed, and with a more vigorous con- 
centration of thought. Not, however, that it is especially faulty, 
even in these respects, when compared with the present fishion 
of our Review-literature, which seems to be losing point in its 
ambition for breadth of scope, and to run into what Carlyle calls 
platitudes. 


6. Ireland, as I saw it: the Character, Condition, and Prospects of 
the People. By Wm. S. Balch, &c. New York: Hallock & Lyon, 
3 Astor House, &c. London: H. K. Lewis, &c. 1850. 12mo. pp. 432. 


Mr. Balch landed in Ireland, at Kinsale, May 17th, 1848, vis- 
ited Cork, and the mountain tract of Killarney, and thence passed 
through Tralee to the banks of the Shannon ; ascended the river, 
stopping at Limerick, and finally left the stream at Shannon Har- 
bor; where he took the canal for Dublin. In this city, he heard 
the pleadings in the trial of Mitchell for sedition. From Dublin 
he went north through Drogheda, and thence northwesterly 
through Monaghan, Omagh, and Londonderry, to the Giant’s 
Causeway ; where, after this flying tour of eleven days, he took 
leave of the ‘* Emerald Isle,” on the 28th of May. His oppor- 
tunity was of course too brief to admit of more than a surface- 
glance at the state of the people. He records many conversa- 
tions which he held with the starving tenants whom he happened 
to meet on the way, and offers numerous reflections on the con- 
dition of the Irish poor. For a book of travels, rather too large a 
proportion, perhaps, of his volume is occupied with descants on 
oppression and liberty, seasoned now and then witha hint against 
the “ Law and Order” folks. Though written apparently in 
great haste, the work is not without interest. It evinces a quick 
eye for observation, on the part of the author. Some of the con- 
versations which he gives are quite naive and characteristic, and 
some of the descriptions of natural scenery are striking. 


7. William Penn and Thomas B. Macaulay: being Brief Observa- 
tions on the Charges made in Mr. Macaulay’s History of England, 
against the Character of William Penn. By W. E. Forster. Revised 
for the American Edition by the Author. Philadelphia: Henry Long- 
streth, &c. 1850. 8vo. pp. 48. 


Apparently, a refutation of the most offensive of Macaulay’s 
direct charges. For the real facts in the case, however, we are 
obliged to rely on the Historian and his Reviewer, and on other 
second-hand sources, as we have little knowledge of the original 
authorities. We should be ready at once to accept Mr. Forster’s 
statements as a vindication, were it not incredible to us that Ma- 
caulay can have allowed himself either hastily or maliciously to 
prefer grave accusations, when he knew that the character he 
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attacked was one which multitudes, belonging to many different 
parties, would instantly start up to defend. He says that ‘to 
speak the whole truth of him [Penn,] is a task that requires some 
courage.” We suspend our own judgement of the matter, in 
hope that the Historian will give us more light upon a point, of 
which his representation has been seriously impeached by so 
many. 


8. i. The History of England from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to 
the Abdication of James the Second, 1688. By David Hume, Esq. A 
new Edition, withthe Author’s |ast Corrections and Improvements. To 
which is prefixed A Short Account of his Life, written by Himself. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Company. 1849. Six Volumes. 12mo. 

ii. The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Edward Gibbon, Esq. With Notes, by the Rev. H. H. Milman, Pre- 
bendary of St. Peter’s, and Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. A 
new Edition, to which is added a Complete Index of the whole Work. 
In Six Volumes. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Company. 1850. 
12mo. 


We set down these titles, not to remark on the works them- 
selves, which are so well known to every reader of the English 
language,—we were about to say, of European languages,—but 
to direct attention to the very neat and cheap editions of valuable 
books which the enterprizing publishers are putting forth, We 
have heretofore noticed their Shakspeare, in seven 8vo. volumes, 
by far the best American edition that we recollect to have seen. 
They are now issuing it, on finer paper, with handsome Illustra- 
tions, in splendid binding, and of course at a much greater price. 
They have reprinted Macaulay’s History in two large duodecimo 
volumes, matching, in form and style, with their set of Hume’s 
England, and with this first volume of Gibbon’s Rome. Their 
page is pleasant to the eye, and their type sufficiently large. 
We hope they will proceed and furnish an Historical Library 
in this uniform size and appearance. 


9. English Works respecting the New Testament Doctrine of the Coming 
of Christ, commonly called the Second Advent. 


The following titles have been sent to us by a Contributor, 
whose initials, which we have placed at the bottom of the list, 
will be well-known. 


i. The Last Days. By J.P. Wilkinson. Exeter, (England.) 1841. 


It enters into the argument with great ability, and evinces a 
very commendable study of the Scriptures. It leaves the ques- 
tion of the Resurrection, untouched, except by remarking that 
‘“‘ the general opinion on the subject of the Resurrection stands or 
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falls with the Judgement and Second Coming of the Lord.” He 
shuns this point where the interest of the argument is greatest. 


ii. The Second Advent of the Lord Jesus Christ a Past Event. By 
Robert Townley, A. B. Late Minister of St. Matthew’s, Liverpool. 
London. Simkin Marshall & Co. 1845. 


This work enters at great length into an attempted Scripture- 
proof that the following events are already past, viz. “the Res- 
toration of the Jews, the First Resurrection, or Millennium, the 
End of the World, the Resurrection of the Dead, the Day of 
Judgement, and the Last Day; for now there is no more time.” 
It is a book of much thought, and gives proof of laborious and 
critical study of the Sacred Writings. The spirit manifested 
towards the Priesthood and the Established Church is fiery enough, 
and the general temper of the argument is far from being com- 
mendable. But there is very much in the work worthy of atten- 
tion. 


iii. A Dissertation on the Interpretation of Prophecy generally, 
with an Original Exposition of the Book of Revelation, showing that 
the whole of that remarkable Prophecy has long ago been fulfilled.— 
(By Dr. Lee, Professor of Arabic in Cambridge University, England. 
1830.) 


This work I have not seen; but it is referred to as one of 
great learning and ability. It takes the ground that all prophecy 
is fulfilled, and that ‘* the kingdoms of this world have become the 
kingdom of our Lord and his Christ.”” The author is represented 
as ** an able scholar, whose critical knowledge of languages has 
enabled him to search into the earliest writings, and drag from 
their concealment the opinions of men in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, in confirmation of the interpretation of prophecy which he 
has given.” There is also another work, by the same author, 
which is referred to under the title of ** ‘Theophania.” This title, 
and a brief citation which I have seen from p. 110, seem to indi- 
cate that it must be a work of some value, coming from such a 
scholar as Prof. Lee, and that it must bear on many important 
texts. 


iv. The Triumphs of Christianity over Infidelity displayed, or the 
Coming of the Messiah the true Key to the right understanding of the 
most difficult Passages of the New Testament. (By Mr. Nisbett. 1803.) 


This work was written in reply to Gibbon’s assertion that the 
disciples of Jesus expected the end of the material world in their 
time, and were consequently mistaken. It interprets Matt. xxiv. 
Mark xiii. and Luke xxi. as Universalists have done, in reference 
to the overthrow of the Jewish Nation and Church. He supports 
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his views “ by a mass of quotations from numerous learned au- 
thorities of all ages.” 


v. Dissertations introductory to the Study and right Understanding 
of the Language, Structure, and Contents of the Apocalypse. By Alex- 
ander Tilloch, L. L. D. 1833. 

The author’s object is to prove that the book of Revelation was 
written, circulated and read, before any of the Epistles, or the 
Acts of the Apostles, and probably before the Gospels were com- 
posed. He undertakes to show this, by quotations which he 
thinks the apostolic writings have taken from the Apocalypse. 
As a specimen, compare James i. 12, with Rev. ii. 10, on the 
ground that the promise referred to by James is nowhere found 
except in the passage referred to in Revelation. 


vi. On the Fall of Babylon. —On the Restoration of the scattered 
Tribes of Israel, showing the Prophecies in relation to that event com- 
pletely fulfilled. (By Robert Stark of Torquay.) 


These are two pamphlets, which are referred to as holding 
ground similar to that taken by the other works mentioned in this 
list. The author regards the Rich Man, in the parable of that 
title, (Luke xvi.) as denoting the Jewish nation. Ti Re 


10. Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer. By E.H. Chapin. Boston: 
A. Tompkins, 38 Cornhill. 1850. 


This is a deeply religious and a perfectly healthy book. We 
do not know how we can give the author greater commendation 
than is implied in such an opinion of his volume. To keep, as 
Mr. Chapin does, the simple spirit of discipleship to Christ, in a 
time when the tendencies are so strong to Rationalism, is no 
slight indication of a large and honest intellect, as well as of deep 
religious feelings ; and certainly it is refreshing to read a volume 
of practical religion, written by a prominent man in the Church, 
that is not vitiated by any fantastic theories concerning the 
relations of Christianity to our nature. It would be difficult, we 
think, for any mind to give a less colored interpretation of the 
spiritual side of the Gospel, and its answer te the deeper human 
needs, than these discourses contain. It is this depth and health- 
iness of religious spirit, as much as the fervor of his speech and 
the glow of his style, that, in our opinion, makes the preaching 
and the writings of the author so acceptable to those whom he 
reaches by his voice and pen. 

The sermons on the Lord’s Prayer are distinguished by breadth 
of treatment, and reveal in a remarkable manner Mr. Chapin’s 
felicitous facility in constructing formulas from which the body 
of the discourse naturally and freely flows. It sometimes seems 
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really astonishing that such a wide field can be disclosed in the 
developement of a subject that appeared, at first sight, to offer a 
very contracted circuit for inquiry and thought. The style of 
these sermons is direct and strong. Mr. Chapin’s vocabulary is 
affluent, and his imagination active, but no one can sustain the 
charge of verbiage against this volume, nor discover any indica- 
tions of deliberate grandiloquence. The sentences are remark- 
ably short and simple, and evidently flowed rapidly from a mind 
too intent upon the subject to be anxious about the dress. We 
are glad to know that such sermons as those contained in this 
volume, and in the author’s “* Crown of Thorns,” are preached 
from our pulpits, and earnestly hope that, in their printed form, 
they may recommend the piety of Liberal Christianity to a large 
circle of homes. K. 

11. Lectures and Essays. By Henry Giles. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed and Fields. 1850. 

The author of these volumes has for some years past been one 
of the most popular lecturers before the American public ; and 
his lectures will be very gratefully welcomed by those who have, 
and by those who have not, had the pleasure of becoming first 
acquainted with them from the living voice of the orator. 
Wherever we open these volumes we find interest; and one 
of the best reviews of them we could offer would be to make 
extracts, indiscriminately, from them. The character of them 
may be understood by the titles in the tables of contents ; those 
of the first volume being as follows: Falstaff; Crabbe ; Moral 
Philosophy of Byron’s Life; Moral Spirit of Byron’s Genius ; 
Ebenezer Elliott; Oliver Goldsmith; Spirit of Irish History ;— 
and those of the second, Ireland and the Irish; The Worth 
of Liberty; True Manhood; The Pulpit; Patriotism; Econo- 
mies; Music; The Young Musician; A Day in Springfield ; 
Chatterton ; Carlyle ; Savage and Dermody. J. G. A. 


12. Poems of Alice and Phebe Carey. Philadelphia: Moss and 
Brother. 1850. 


Alice and Phebe Carey are two sisters of the West who have 
but very recently become known in the literary world. Within a 
few years they have written much and written well, and their 
contributions are still continued in some of the best periodicals in 
our land. Alice, the elder, in a letter to an editor, observes, 
‘“‘we write with much facility, often producing two or three 
poems in a day, and never elaborate.” And these are written, 
not in literary pastime, but amidst the ordinary and pressing duties 
of domestic life. We hardly know how to compare the two 
authors, as there are excellencies very similar in their writings. 
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They are certainly among the most promising young poets of our 
times. Alice reminds us at times of Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and Phebe, of Longfellow. The “ Pictures of Memory,” 
by Alice, on the 97th page of this volume, is one of the richest 
and most touching things we have seen. No lover of poetry who 
reads it attentively, can ever forget its sweetness. The volume 
contains more than 260 pages, and does great credit to authors 
and publishers. J. G A. 


13. Sketches of Minnesota, the New England of the West. With 
Incidents of Travel in that Territory, during the Summer of 1849. 
In Two Parts. By E.S. Seymour. With a Map. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, &c. 1850. 12mo. pp. 281. 


A histery of its discovery and exploration by Catholic mission- 
aries, fur-traders, adventurers, and travellers, together with a de- 
scription of its natural features and productions, and a narrative 
of the author’s excursions through various parts of the territory. 
We hardly knew where Minnesota lay, till, on opening the map 
in this volume, we saw it marked out on the North of Iowa and 
West of Lake Superior. The work is interesting, and furnishes 
about all the information now obtainable of this new opening to 
‘“‘ the westward movement.” 


14. Cosmos: a sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
By Alexander von Humboldt. Translated from the German, by E. C. 
Otté. &c. In Two Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 
1850. 12mo. 


It would be impertinent in us to set forth the merits of this 
world-renowned work of the most universal Naturalist of the 
present century. We need only say that the Messrs. Harpers 
have given it to us in what is regarded as the best English trans- 
lation, accompanied with full indexes to facilitate reference, and 
that American readers owe thanks to them for this very welcome 
issue from their press. 


15. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Seamen’s Aid Society of 
the City of Boston, &c. Published by order of the Seamen’s Aid So- 
ciety. Boston: 1850. 8vo. pp. 32. 


We commend this document, and especially the worthy en- 
terprize of which it is the Report, to the benevolent of all classes. 


16. Eighteenth Annual Report, presented to the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, by its Board of Managers, January 23, 1850. 
With an Appendix. Boston: Printed by Andrews & Prentiss, &c. 
1850. 8vo. pp. 112. 


There is much that is valuable in the sketch which this Report 
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contains of the public movements in our country for and against 
slavery. We cannot, of course, sympathize in the least with the 
hostility of the Society to the Church and to the Government. 
So far, however, as respects its secession from our National 
Compact, we see that some of our veteran politicians, at Wash- 
ington, are doing all they can to make its position the right one. 
In spite of all profoundness in constitutional theory, he is at bot- 
tom a shallow statesman who strives to array the Constitution of 
his country against the moral sense of the people. Which, does 
he suppose, is the more likely to survive, if set in sharp conflict 
with each other ? 


17. The Annual of Scientific Discovery: or Year-Book of Facts in 
Science and Art, exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Im- 
provements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geog- 
raphy, Antiquities. Together with a List of recent Scientific Publica- 
tions; a classified List of Patents; Obituaries of eminent Scientific 
Men; an Index of important Papers in Scientific Journals, Reports, etc. 
Edited by David A. Wells, of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cam- 
bridge, and George Bliss, Jr. Boston: Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln, 
&c. 1850. 12mo. pp. 392. 


This publication is new in our country, and such as we could 
not perhaps hope for, were it not for the facilities afforded by the 
Lawrence Scientific School. The title-page sufficiently defines 
the field it occupies. In the subjects there enumerated, it is an 
authentic summary of all important facts which have been an- 
nounced, in every part of the world, for the last year or two. A 
similar volume will appear annually, thus carrying on the history, 
or journal, of new discoveries and improvements, year by year, 
and placing the collected information within the reach of every 
reader. We need not expatiate on the value of such a work. 
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Arr. XV. 
Qualifications of the Minister. 


Tue office of the Christian Teacher is the noblest, per- 
haps, ever committed to men, and the most momentous in 
its influences and resuits. The human soul, bearing the 
impress of Divinity, possessing large capacities of happi- 
ness and woe, capable of indefinite expansion, destined to 
never-ending progress, carrying within it the seeds of mis- 
ery and enjoyment, as it passes through the various influ- 
ences of time; this is the subject upon which the minister 
is to act, to purify it from sin, to free it from error. To 
preserve it from the evil influences that exist in the world, 
to fortify it by firm moral principle, to inspire it with an 
ardent love of the truth; this, under the guidance of God’s 
holy spirit, should be the aim and purpose of every 
preacher. ‘The welfare of individuals and society, is, in a 
measure, put into his hands. He is commissioned ‘to go 
forth in the strength of the Most High, and to overcome 
sin and error, bind up the wounds of sorrow, correct the 
wayward, and bring back the wanderer. ll other offices 
which concern man’s mental and moral wants are impor- 
tant, but this is the most important. It intimately con- 
cerns man’s highest interests. 

If the preacher’s office is so momentous, it is necessary 
that he be well fitted for it. He should “covet earnestly 
the best gifts,” and faithfully use them in promoting the 
great objects ofhislabors. He cannot labor without means ; 
and as his office is the most important, so he should be 
provided with the best means. In this way only, can he 
hope to attain the most complete success. No inferior 
instruments, and certainly no base counterfeits or sham 
substitutes, will avail here. ‘The able preacher must be 
thoroughly furnished with every human and divine aid in 
his power, that he may effectually accomplish his work. 

While the minds of our denomination are agitated upon 
this subject, while our attention is called to the establish- 

VOL. VII. 20 
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ment of a College and Theological Seminary, we deem 
it not inappropriate to consider sorne of the means by 
which the Christian preacher can best perform the duties 
of his station. 

I. The Christian preacher must have a good Moral and 
Religious Character. This is the first requisite. The 
reasons are evident. The preacher professes, by virtue of 
his office,to be a reformer, in the most comprehensive 
sense of the word. He seeks to raise men up from the 
pit of moral degradation to the life of obedience and _ holi- 
ness. He teaches men to be virtuous and holy ; and it is 
obvious that if he would sanction his teachings and make 
them truly effective, he too must be virtuous and holy. 
For how can the people have any faith ina course of con- 
duct marked out by their professed guide for them to pur- 
sue, unless he himself is seen to walk in it? In their 
eyes, he is a leader, and they are to follow him; he is 
their exemplar, and they are to pattern after him. And if 
he has their confidence, they will do it, to some extent at 
least. If he is honest and devoted, they will become so; 
if be is vicious and depraved, they will be inclined to fol- 
low him. This is human nature. It is natural for us to 
walk in the steps of those who, we believe, are superior to 
ourselves in wisdom, talent, and knowledge, whether they 
pursue the path of virtue or vice. And unless the pro- 
fessed teacher of virtue and truth is himself true and vir- 
tuous, he may as well give up his profession at once, for 
his labors will be productive of more evil than good. He 
never will build up the cause of righteousness. He will 
even destroy the good which other laborers have wrought. 

But he must not only be a good moral man; he must 
be religious, devotional, truly Christian. The Pagan or 
Mohammedan, who rejects our Bible, may be strictly 
moral. He may be a good citizen, kind in his family, 
honest in his dealings, charitable towards all men, yet if 
he has no faith in the true and living God, and in his 
special revelation, or in Christ as his Saviour, and the 
Saviour of the world, we should hardly be willing to re- 
ceive him as our Christian teacher. So there are some 
men, in every Christian community, who are kind and 
faithful in all their intercourse with their neighbors and 
friends, but who have nothing of the religious or devo- 
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tional element in their hearts, and consequently are unfit 
to become preachers of the gospel. 

We are aware that some make little or no distinction 
between morality and religion. But nature and revela- 
tion both teach us that we are under peculiar obligations 
to our Creator and heavenly Benefactor, which are dis- 
tinct from those which we owe to our fellow men. We 
are required to worship God, to love him with all our 
might, mind and strength, and our neighbor as ourself. 
Here are two classes of duties, distinct from each other, 
one of which can be performed while the other is omitted. 
We may take a deep interest in the welfare of our fellow- 
men, and maintain the outward form of morality, without 
even a thought of God and the duties we owe him. We 
will allow that morality is of little worth, without the in- 
dwelling love of God in the heart, and that there can be no 
rational or safe piety without conforming our lives to his 
moral requirements. But this is very different from deny- 
ing that the two are identical. A man may be good, with- 
out recognizing his obligations to his Creator, or having 
any claims to piety or devoutness of feeling. But in that 
case he never can make a successful preacher. To be 
fitted for this sacred office, he must not only be good and 
just, but devout, prayerful, full of the holy spirit and 
faith, “an example of the believers,” not only “in word, 
in conversation, in charity” but also, “in spirit, in faith, 
in purity.”! Devotion, spirituality, the communion of 
our spirits with the spiritual Father, is the life of the Chris- 
tian; and if the preacher is devoid of this element, he 
ought to give up his office at once, and enter upon some 
more congenial pursuit. He is out of hiselement. Some 
such persons have, at times, crept into the ministry of 
Christ. But their preaching does little good. They hang 
like a dead weight upon the society to which they minis- 
ter. They will soon drive out all religious life and fervor 
from it, and cause it to perish, by a lingering death. We 
might point to societies that have been thus treated; but 
we forbear. Enough for us, if we see the evil and avoid 
it. The preacher must feel the necessity of cherishing in 
his soul the moral and spiritual elements, if he would in- 


1] Tim. iv. 12. 
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fuse them into the souls of those who attend upon his min- 
istrations. He must feel their spirit himself before he 
can expect to make his hearers feel it.* 

IJ. The preacher must have a well-disciplined and en- 
lightened mind. This is an important qualification, espe- 
cially in this age and in our own denomination. The 
preacher’s power lies chiefly in his mind. By this he vin- 
dicates truth, refutes error, sweeps away the objections of 
his opponents, and pours consolation and peace and spir- 
itual life into the soul. ‘The agent, then, by which all 
these results are effected, should be strong, healthy, and 
active. We should use all the means that-are put into 
our hands to increase its power and enlarge its capacities. 
It must be filled with pure, varied and salutary knowl- 
edge. Its faculties must be symmetrically developed and 
strengthened by a long course of discipline and study. 

The present is, in many respects, an age of refined cul- 
tivation and extensive knowledge. The spirit of improve- 
ment is working its way into every department of life. 
No man is thought to be qualified for any responsible 
post in society without some culture of mind. In the 
early ages of the world, physical strength held the ascen- 
dency among the people. At a later period, military 
bravery and skill, as manifested in Alexander and Cesar, 
swayed the minds of men. Butin modern times, educa- 
ted mind is gaining the mastery over all the lower and 
sensual agencies. This is the mighty lever that moves 
the world. Its majesty commands the reverence and ad- 
miration of the people. Before this they willingly bow. 
And it is well that it is so. By this means only can they 
hope to be delivered from the reign of oppression, the 
errors and superstitions of the past, the base intrigues of 
political demagogues, the tyranny of sectarian bigotry, 
and the spiritual despotism of a priestly hierarchy. ‘They 
now think and act for themselves, more than formerly. 
Reason and truth command their assent and confidence. 
We do not say that this is universally true. But such is 
the prevailing tendency of the age. The world is less 
subject than formerly to men, and more to ¢ruth, as re- 


2 See Uniy. Quart. Vol. vii. pp. 60—76, where this point is ably 
argued. 
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vealed by pure and noble minds. And every day is 
increasing this tendency, and releasing men from the 
thraldom of antiquated forms and slavish superstitions 
which have for ages ruled the world. If the people are 
thus enlightened, it is certainly important that public 
teachers should prepare themselves for their work by im- 
proving their minds and storing them with such knowl- 
edge as will aid them in presenting and illustrating truth. 
This is the only condition of permanent success. ‘They 
may impose upon the community by mere bluster and 
vain show for a season, perhaps; but their tricks will 
sooner or later be discovered, and they will be consigned 
to that level to which they belong. Solid attainments are 
the only sure requisite to complete success in the sacred 
office. The kernel must be there as well as the shell and 
its tinsel ornaments. And in our denomination is an en- 
lightened ministry especially needed. We are the most 
liberal sect of the age. From a small beginning, we have 
attained to an enviable state of prosperity. We are rap- 
idly increasing in numbers, influence and popularity. 
There is a spirit of inquiry, benevolence and reform abroad, 
which finds a congenial response in our system of faith. 
Our sentiments are taking hold of the great and good and 
enlightened minds of the age with astonishing power; 
and it would seem that no obstacle can prevent our com- 
plete and speedy triumph. But there is one great draw- 
back to the progress of our sentiments, or rather of our 
denomination as a distinct organized sect. And that is, 
the want of cultivation and intelligence in our ministry. 
We have talented and learned men among us,—men that 
would be an ornament to any denomination. We feel 
proud of them, perhaps too proud, and put too much con- 
fidence in their learning and ability. But the fact is un- 
deniable, that we have not that general cultivation and 
intelligence which are found in other prominent denomi- 
nations of the land. Our preachers are well acquainted 
with the general sentiments of the Bible. In this respect 
they are perhaps superior to those of any other sect, and 
this speaks in our favor. Yet we are deficient in a thor- 
ough knowledge of the original languages of the sacred 
Scriptures, the principles of exegesis, biblical criticism, 
mental philosophy, and that deep and comprehensive ac- 
20* 
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quaintance with history, the natural sciences, and general 
literature, which is desirable and essential to those who 
profess to be guides and lights to others. ‘This may seem 
sweeping language; but it expresses the plain truth; and 
the sooner we learn it, the better. We have a smattering 
of these things, and can make quite a parade of our learn- 
ing; we can talk very confidently and eloquently about 
Plato, Confucius, the heroes of Mythology, Scholasticism 
and the Dark Ages; we can display a deal of critical acu- 
men in discussing the peculiar meanings of Sheol, Hades, 
Aionios, and Diabolos; we can refer to the learned Light- 
foot, Rosenmiller and Jahn; when perhaps we have 
seen only Paige’s Selections and Horne’s Introduction,— 
have spent no more than six weeks in reading Greek, and 
are unable yet to distinguish one Hebrew character from 
another. We think that we know a vast deal, while other 
sects look upon us and smile at our superficiality, and 
turn away from us in disgust. Thus we drive away many 
from our ranks who are disposed to favor our sentiments, 
and are, in reality, with us. They go off to the Unitari- 
ans, or refuse to connect themselves with any denomina- 
tion. We have thus lost some of the most enlightened 
and liberal minds, who otherwise would have joined us. 
We do not, of course, approve of the policy which keeps 
them from us; but such is the effect, whether we approve 
or disapprove. We must throw off our vain show of 
learning and come down to the work in right good earn- 
est. We must lay a solid foundation, and build thereon 
a substantial structure, before we can expect to have a 
permanent hold on the most refined and liberal minds, 
and enlarge the borders of our Zion so as to embrace 
every grade and class of society. We must do this, be- 
fore we can hope to be permanently useful in our own 
ranks. 

We do not deny that there have been, and are still, 
preachers among us, who have done much good, without 
being much versed in human learning. We refer with 
grateful emotions to those venerable pioneers in the cause 
of truth, who did so much to drive away the mists of 
superstition and error, and free the minds of men from the 
shackles which had so long boundthem. Venerable men! 
blessings be upon their heads! Honored shall be their 
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names in the hearts of successive generations! But they 
labored chiefly in an age when more depended upon na- 
tive talent than upon refinement, upon tact and skill in 
argument than upon scholarship, or a knowledge of litera- 
ture and philosophy. Such a state of things generally 
exists in the first stages of a new sect. It is inseparable 
from its rise and early progress. But circumstances have 
changed. We are surrounded by different influences. 
We are composed of different materials. We live in a 
period marked by superior intelligence and refinement, 
and we must have preachers adapted to the age, or we 
shall lose our influence, and go backwards. This is a 
solemn consideration, which vitally affects our present and 
future prosperity. No Christian sect has yet succeeded 
in gaining a permanent foothold and exerting a wide- 
spread and continued influence in the world, which de- 
spised these aids. God blesses those only who use the 
powers which he has given them. 

There are preachers, possessing pure minds and zealous 
hearts, yet of inferior attainments, who are now laboring 
with good success in the Christian vineyard. We would 
not detract from their merits or hinder them in their self- 
sacrificing and useful labors. We would encourage them 
and bid them God-speed in their attempts to reform the 
world. ‘They have done much good. They may yet do 
much more. But this does not prove that their usefulness 
might not be greatly increased by a more thorough dis- 
cipline and extensive acquaintance with science and lit- 
erature. This is virtually acknowledged by them. They 
prize learning as highly as others do, when they once get 
it. And they would be far from admitting that ignorance 
and want of cultivation will fita man to become a useful 
preacher ; that these are aids in purifying and enlightening 
the world! If the lawyer, the physician, or the legislator, 
needs the aid of human learning, why does not the 
preacher, who occupies a far more responsible station ? 
While all other orders and professions are drinking in the 
light of science, literature and philosophy, and thus fitting 
themselves for their peculiar duties, we would not have 
our ministry linger far back in the dim twilight of unlet- 
tered barbarism, unwilling to come forward and enjoy the 
open light of day! We would make this profession as 
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enlightened and exalted as any other, that the talented, 
the learned and cultivated might come in with us, and 
enjoy the pure and noble faith which we cherish, without 
having their taste offended and their good sense insulted 
by vulgar expressions and a vain show of learning in the 
sacred desk. We would have the preacher draw his anal- 
ogies and illustrations from all the departments of human 
knowledge, that he may thereby pour a flood of light upon 
divine truth, and send it home to every heart in all its 
freshness and power. And for the attainment of this end, 
he must study. He must not lay aside his books as soon 
as he enters upon the practical duties of his profession; 
he must use them as long as he assumes to teach his fel- 
low sinners. It is from neglect of this duty, that there are 
so many and frequent changes in the ministry. This is 
one of the chief causes of so many removals. With indif- 
ferent preparation, and with little study while he is en- 
gaged in his sacred duties, the preacher soon exhausts his 
scanty stock of knowledge, and ceases to interest minds 
always craving something new. He is then forced to 
leave this society and connect himself with some other, 
where he goes through the same routine again, then seeks 
still another place. If he had been well prepared at first, 
and acquired such habits of study as would lead him con- 
tinually to enlarge the boundaries of his knowledge, he 
would be able to bring forth treasures new and old, adapt- 
ed to the growing wants of his hearers, and thus interest 
them as long as he chooses to remain with them. Still, 
we must observe that intellectual culture is not sufficient. 
With the learning of a Lardner, and the cultivated genius 
of a Milton, he is illy prepared for his work, if he does 
not daily strengthen his spiritual nature. He must eat of 
that bread which cometh down from heaven and giveth 
life unto the world, he must drink of the waters of salva- 
tion that flow from the fount of Christ, daily commune 
with the great Source of all spiritual good, watch his heart, 
banish all evil desires, and cherish its purest impulses. 
Christian truth, the “highest truth,” is “spiritually dis- 
cerned,” and if he would clearly and fully understand it, 
in all its relations, he must cultivate those faculties of his 
mind by which alone he can gain a knowledge of it. 
Without this cultivation all is dark and confused. “ If 
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any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God.”* Here is brought out a great 
truth which is too often overlooked. We must live the 
teachings of Christ, if we would fully understand them. 
We must “walk in him, rooted and built up in him, es- 
tablished in the faith, abounding therein with thanksgiv- 
ing.”* And surely we must “discern” the truth and 
incorporate it into our own souls, before we can make it 
effective in correcting the wayward propensities, and meet- 
ing the spiritual wants of our hearers. Let the preacher 
satisfy the highest aspirations of his heart, by intimate com- 
munion with the spiritual essence of revealed truth, and 
then he will be prepared to go forth into this world of sin 
and sorrow, and administer the healing balm. 

III. The preacher must understand the peculiar rela- 
tions and wants of the age, and be enabled to adapt his 
modes of instruction to them. ‘Truth, indeed, is always 
the same. It never changes. But its application to the 
wants of the people must vary with the changes which 
society undergoes, and the improvements that are con- 
stantly taking place. In successive ages, it must be pre- 
sented in different forms and relations. This ability in 
the preacher to adapt his instructions to the wants of the 
people is of more importance than we may, at first view, 
be willing to allow, as we shall see by referring to some 
kinds of preaching in vogue at the present day. 

There is a disposition among some of our preachers to 
withhold several of the most important doctrines of the 
gospel, or only to present them occasionally, and then in 
so much obscurity that it is extremely difficult to decipher 
their meaning. They do not, like the old prophets, speak 
whether men will “ hear or forbear;” like Peter and John 
who, though rulers and priests forbade, could not “but 
speak the things which they had seen and heard ;” or like 
Paul, “ declare the whole counsel of God.” They dwell 
perhaps on the dignity of human nature, the beauties of 
virtue, the glory of a true life, or wage war with the cus- 
toms of society. This is all well in its place. But the 
soul needs something more. It needs the gospel in all its 
fulness and power. We cannot be satisfied with the 
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knowledge of the effects of right action in this world 
merely. We must know what is to be in the future. We 
must know whether we are to exist in the world of spirits, 
and if so, whether that existence will be a blessing or a 
curse to us, and to our friends. Cold comforters are they 
who tell us that the Scriptures reveal nothing respecting 
the condition of the soul there. ‘They contain not only 
an outline of our duty here, but a definite revelation of 
our destiny hereafter. This knowledge we all crave. It 
satisfies the highest wants of our spiritual being. The 
preacher, then, who withholds it from the people, falls into 
a fatal error which essentially detracts from his usefulness. 
In all his ministrations, he should keep constantly in view 
the consolatory element of the gospel. 

But here we should avoid extremes. Jf we dwell con- 
stantly on one feature of Christianity,—if we continually 
keep before the mind the single fact of universal salvation, 
and banish all other features of this great system, the effect 
must be injurious. Our system embraces not one, merely, 
but many elements; and in order that it may produce its 
full effect in reforming the life and perfecting the charac- 
ter, all these elements must be presented in their appropri- 
ate form and connection, and pressed home to the heart 
of the hearer. Practical preaching must grow out of the 
doctrinal, as an inference from a proposition, and then it 
will have its highest, legitimate effect. And the preacher 
should have the ability to adapt these elements to the con- 
dition and wants of his society. Here we would remark 
that our denomination requires a different kind of preach- 
ing from that adopted by our preachers fifteen or twenty 
years ago. ‘Then almost the whole community were op- 
posed to us. We were obliged to fight, long and valiantly, 
against the hosts that came forward to destroy us. Now 
this opposition has in a great degree disappeared or as- 
sumed a new character. We do not hear so much said 
against the characteristic element of our faith, as against 
some particular modifications of it, in regard to which we, 
by no means, agree. In consequence of this state of 
things, we are not obliged to use our weapons of defensive 
warfare so constantly as heretofore. We are permitted to 
enjoy more leisure for the discipline of our spiritual nature. 
Our preaching should be less controversial, more addressed 
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to the conscience and the heart. Controversy, though es- 
sential to the introduction of any great, practical truth, is 
in some respects always to be regreted, as it is necessarily 
attended by a belligerent spirit, often by a laxity of morals, 
and indifference to spiritual culture. But according to the 
laws of progress, it is usually followed by an age of com- 
parative quiet, when the people pay more regard to the 
practical virtues. Such an age is now dawning upon us. 
We have passed through the din and strife of battle, and 
are now entering upon the peaceable enjoyment of the 
fruits of our well-earned victory. That this is so, is a mat- 
ter of rejoicing; and we should be prepared for it. It is 
the natural result of the spirit of reform, operating in all 
the departments of society. We cannot stop it, if we 
would, and it devolves upon us to assist in urging it on. 
The preacher should not shrink from controversy, when 
the interests of religious truth demand it. When we see 
error shutting up the minds of men against the truth, veil- 
ing the brightness of our Father’s glory, turning his love 
into hate, cutting off all sources of joy, banishing happi- 
ness from the social circle, destroying the peace of families, 
increasing the sorrows of man, and plunging him into 
despondency and gloom, we cannot remain silent. We 
must speak in vindication of our Heavenly Father’s good- 
ness, and open the gospel in all its richness and universal- 
ity. ‘The Universalist pulpit that neglects to do this is 
false to its trust, and deserves the rebuke of Him whose 
spotless character has been thus slandered, and the righte- 
ous indignation of his injured children. But thanks unto 
God, the day has passed, when circumstances require that 
we should continually use the iron flail and the battering 
ram. Other strains than those of warfare should issue 
from the sacred desk. “A minister may be faithful to 
truth, without brandishing perpetually the weapons of con- 
troversy.” We do not say that the contestisended. No; 
it will not cease till all error is banished from the minds 
of men, and truth shall universally prevail. And our zeal 
for overcoming the errors of our opponents must not be 
laid aside, till all minds become free. ‘The interests of 
truth and the determined zeal of errorists demand it. But 
there is a more effectual way of reclaiming them than 
meeting them, sword in hand. Let great truths be instilled 
into their minds, and they will gradually displace error and 
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lead their minds into the elements which make up our 
system of faith. And if perpetual controversy is not bene- 
ficial to the errorist, it certainly is not to him who has 
embraced the truth in its completeness. We throw out 
these considerations as being, in our estimation, of some 
service to the young preacher, in enabling him to adapt 
his ministrations to the wants and tendencies of the age. 

IV. The Christian preacher must have faith in the effi- 
cacy of truth upon the human mind. ‘This is essential to 
his success, as, without it, he will not perform the work 
upon which success depends. If he believes that man 
cannot be reformed, he will not labor very earnestly to 
effect it. If he believes all his efforts useless, why should 
he labor? He cannot accomplish his object; and no sane 
man will enter the field with this prospect before him. 
The preacher must accordingly believe that however deep- 
ly man may become involved in sin, he can be reformed. 
He has, deep down in his heart, below all the incrustations 
of sinful habits and impure desires, “ some sparse relics of 
humanity” which will respond to the outgushing sympa- 
thies and spiritual appeals of a brother’s heart. ‘Then he 
will labor on in hope, that sooner or later his ministrations 
will be crowned with success. Without this faith, the 
preacher can do little or nothing; with it, he can accom- 
plish all things possible. 

We have thus attempted to enumerate some of the qual- 
ifications of the preacher, and the kinds of preaching es- 
sential to the accomplishment of his work. There are 
other qualifications which are important; as, a belief in the 
divine inspiration of the Scriptures, an aptness. to teach, 
love of his work, boldness and independence of mind, 
prudence, diligence, a willingness “ to spend and be spent,” 
if need be, in the service of truth and holiness. All these 
are essential, and their importance should be impressed 
upon the mind of the young preacher. His is no sinecure 
office. It demands the highest qualifications and most 
persevering labor. With these preparations, under the ordi- 
nary circumstances of life, he will be blessed of God in 
the success of his labors. Without them, he can expect 
only failure and disgrace. So long as God employs hu- 
man means to promote the cause of truth, so long will 
they be needed by those whom he selects to perform his 
work. J. & L. 
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Art. XVI. 
The New Testament Doctrine of the Coming of Christ. 


By this phrase, Coming of Christ, we do not mean 
here to include his personal advent, eighteen centuries and 
a half ago. We refer to a subsequent coming, or to 
subsequent comings, which his own language, and the 
words of his disciples, announced. We offer but a brief 
apology for considering this topic. We should have 
deemed our work superfluous, had no new theory on the 
subject been broached. The fathers in our ministry 
showed clearly, in their controversies with our Orthodox 
brethren, nearly half a century ago, that an event spoken 
of in many passages in the New Testament, as the coming 
of Christ, and now commonly expected to take place at 
the end of the material universe, happened nearly eighteen 
centuries ago. ‘They demonstrated that the very passages 
which foretold the event, also foretold that it would occur 
in the generation contemporary with the apostles. The 
evidence was so overwhelming, that our denomination 
generally have rested satisfied with this conclusion. 

We presume, however, that not a few who believed that 
the Second Coming of Christ, as it is popularly termed, 
took place at the overthrow of the Jewish State, held that 
there is to be still another coming of the Saviour. To 
such an event they supposed Paul to refer in both 1 Cor. 
xv. and 1 Thess. iv. They understood the apostle to 
teach, in those passages, the doctrine of a literal resurrec- 
tion of the dead. As such a resurrection has not taken 
place, they regarded the passages in question as clearly 
proving that another coming of Christ,—let that expression 
signify what it may,—is yet to be witnessed. While the 
controversies, to which we have alluded, tended to give 
definiteness to the opinions of our older clergymen, the 
same cause has not operated to shape the sentiments 
of their successors, or younger brethren. Direct, searching 
controversy between Universalists and their opponents, 
has, from some cause, almost ceased. Other subjects have 
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arisen to engross the attention of many of the younger 
clergymen in our own ranks; and so much thought has 
not been given to the Scriptural doctrine of Christ’s 
coming, and to kindred topics, as was given to them by 
our predecessors. A new theory, however, has been 
recently advocated. Conceding the correctness of the 
position taken by Universalists, that a coming of Christ 
did occur at the destruction of the Jewish power, about 
the year 70 of the Christian era, it contends that ali the 
passages in the New Testament which speak of any 
coming of the Saviour, subsequent to his resurrection, were 
fulfilled at that time. It is, therefore, idle for men to 
expect him to come yet again. 

In the history of the discussions on this topic, it will be 
jound, we believe, that theology is a progressive science. 
We mean not, by this, that Revelation is imperfect; we 
mean not that the Scriptures give false representations, 
which our minds, in their wonderful developement, are to 
correct. We intend simply to assert that men’s appre- 
hension of the real import of declarations of holy writ will 
become clearer from age to age. ‘There is a profound 
truth in the apostle’s statement that the “natural man 
cannot discern the things of the spirit.” A sensual under- 
standing cannot comprehend spiritual truths, any more 
easily than can a mind which has not yet mastered the 
multiplication-table, understand the subtleties of Algebra. 
Any mind, with ordinary powers of apprehension, can 
gain an acquaintance with the simple doctrines of the 
Saviour and his apostles; but it is only they who, like 
those inspired teachers, have striven to unfold their spiritual 
faculties, that can comprehend, in all their force and 
beauty, the holy instructions of God’s word. And in 
proportion as our race, under the leavening influence 
of the gospel, attain higher spiritual eminence, in that 
proportion will they understand the real depths of the 
Saviour’s meaning. God seems to have ordered that his 
truth shall become better understood through the contro- 
versies of the professed disciples of his Son. Not only 
must they contend against infidels, but they must agitate 
questions between themselves, till the truth shines forth in 
unclouded splendor to the view of all. As, therefore, a 
new theory with respect to the coming of Christ has been 
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presented, the manly course is, not to malign the theorizer, 
but to consider his hypothesis, and thank God that the 
spirit of inquiry, which might have become stagnant, has 
been stirred again into activity. 

The word parousia, (coming,) occurs sixteen times in 
the New Testament, (not including 2 Peter, iii. 12,) to 
denote a then future coming of Christ. In what sense is 
the term employed? ‘There are two ways of ascertaining 
the signification of any word; indeed, there are three 
methods, viz., etymology, the special usage of the writer, 
and the general usage of contemporaneous writers. The 
first-named method is of course serviceable where we 
have no other key to the import of any word. The 
absurdities, however, into which mere etymologists have 
run, and the fact that many a term loses its primary signi- 
fication entirely, in the course of time, warn us to beware 
of pushing this method too far. Where the other means 
suggested are sufficient, we can safely dispense with the 
first-named help. Now, before we proceed to consider 
the usage of the sacred writers, let us avail ourselves of the 
last mode of ascertaining the meaning of the term in 
question. Fortunately, there was a writer contempora- 
neous with some of the apostles, whose works have come 
down to our day. He resembled the disciples in two or 
three important particulars. Like them he was a Jew by 
birth ; like some of them educated a Pharisee, and versed 
in Pharisaic lore; he wrote in the same language with 
them, different from his and their mother-tongue. The 
stern old Aramean dialect, which he first learned to speak, 
kept him in bonds whenever he attempted to communicate 
his thoughts. He never could attain the ease, flexibility, 
and grace, in expressing himself in the Grecian language, 
that a native Greek would display. The writings of 
Josephus, therefore, throw much light on the signification 
of particular words and phrases in the New ‘Testament. 
In him, as in Paul, the Jew will flash out through even 
the folds of Grecian culture. And in the use of particular 
words, in application to sacred subjects, it is to be expected 
that both Josephus and the apostles would employ those 
that were currently appropriated by their Hellenistic coun- 
trymen to such themes. Now, how does Josephus use the 
word parousia? for he does employ it. We shall here 
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avail ourselves of ihe researches of another. In a valuable 
article published in the Expositor for January, 1839, we 
find several citations from Josephus’s writings. Under 
the head of Epiphaneia, Parousia, the writer makes the 
following quotations: 

“When Abraham’s servant arrived at Haran, on his 
mission to procure a wife for Isaac, he said to Laban, 
‘When I was near the city, seeing many virgins coming 
to the well, I prayed that | might meet with this one, (viz. 
the one he was in quest of,) which truly came to pass, 
(that is, by the accidental arrival of Rebecca there at that 
instant.) ‘The marriage, therefore, which has been sanc- 
tioned by a divine appearance, (theias epiphaneias,) do you 
yourselves confirm, and, by giving up the maiden, do 
honor to Abraham, who sent me with so much solicitude.’ 
Here the divine appearance,” says the writer, “was nothing 
more than that coincidence, or as the servant regarded it, 
that interposition of Providence, by which his prayer had 
been answered.” 

“When the children of Israel reached the shore of the 
Red Sea, Moses offered a prayer. ‘ Having prayed in 
these words, he smote the sea with his rod. ‘The sea was 
forced asunder at the stroke, and, drawing back of itself, it 
left the ground bare for a way of flight to the Hebrews. 
And Moses, seeing the appearing of God, (epiphaneian 
tou Theou,) and that the sea had withdrawn from its bed 
for them, descended first into it, and bade the Hebrews 
follow. ... . And as they did not hesitate, but proceeded 
with alacrity, assured that God was present (sum parontos 
tou Theou,) with them, the Egyptians at first thought them 
distracted, and rushing into manifest destruction,’ &e. 
Here,” the writer again remarks, “ the appearing of God, 
and the presence or coming of God, were simply his inter- 
position in the miracle.” 

“When the Roman governor, Petronius, gave the Jews 
a public and solemn assurance that he would not execute 
the cruel edicts of the emperor against them, he received a 
token of the divine approval. ‘God manifested his own 
presence, (parousian) to Petronius,’” says the historian, 
“and signified his assistance in the whole affair; for as 
soon as (Petronius) had finished the speech that he made 
to the Jews, suddenly God sent a great shower of rain; 
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which took place contrary to the expectation of men, as 
the day was clear, and nothing in the heavens betokened 
rain.” 

On these citations, the writer well remarks, that “it 
appears that the Jews were accustomed to call any inter- 
position of divine Providence an appearing (epiphaneia) 
or coming (parousia) of God.” 

What is the precise ground of this usage, perhaps we 
can hardly tell. We can, however, conceive a very 
natural reason for it, if we remember how feeble is man’s 
conception of the omnipresence of God. Are we not 
accustomed to think of him as occupying some particular 
part of his domains, and at most but directing his glance 
hither? Do we not habitually conceive of our flight to 
heaven as a long journey? ‘To the natural apprehension, 
clouds and darkness are indeed about the divine throne. 
God dwells in some secret chamber of his vast temple, to 
which man cannot yet penetrate. Let there, then, be some 
striking manifestation of the divine power; let us hear a 
supernatural voice; let us witness the fulfilment of remark- 
able prophecies, and our ideas of God’s supremacy become 
more keen and vivid. God may be no nearer, but he 
seems nearer tous. He starts as it were from the dark- 
ness that veiled him, and we behold his outstretched arm, 
even though we see not his face. ‘There is a feeble 
analogy between the effect that a thunder-storm produces 
on the sensitive mind, and that which miracles have on 
ordinary minds. God comes no nigher when the black 
folds of the tempest wreathe themselves above our heads, 
than when the sunshine falls upon our path. Yet who is 
there that hears the dread thunder roll like the chariots 
of Jehovah on the pavements of heaven, or beholds the 
electric bolt shooting chain-like along the sky, or darting 
to shatter the oak, or plow the earth, or hiss in the sea, but 
that feels his dependence on God more sensibly, and has 
a stronger conviction that the Almighty is indeed close at 
hand. And may we not suppose that those who, like the 
Jews, beheld irresistible proofs of God’s energy, in the 
miracles wrought for their preservation, or for the over- 
throw of their foes, felt as if God came personally to their 
relief? How natural, then, that they should speak of these 
manifestations of his favor, as his appearance or coming! 
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And such a usage once established would be likely to 
continue. 

Whatever may be the explanation of this usage, how- 
ever, the citations already made from Josephus, show that 
the term parousia was employed to denote any remarkable 
exhibition of divine energy. And the New Testament 
usage of the term countenances this idea. We do not 
deem it necessary to consider, at any great length, the 
proof of the fact. Those for whom this essay is intended, 
it is presumed, are acquainted with the evidence. ‘lake 
the last two verses of Matt. xvi. Says the Saviour, “ For 
the Son of Man shall come in the glory of his Father, with 
his angels; and then he shall reward every man according 
to his works. Verily I say unto you, There be some 
standing here which shall not taste of death, till they see 
the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” Now the 
seriousness of this language, the asseveration made, forbid 
the idea of the coming here spoken of being delayed 
beyond the natural lifetime of some of his hearers. ‘l'urn 
to the xxiv. chapter of Matthew, where the inquiry is put 
to Christ by the disciples,—an inquiry suggested in part, 
perhaps, by the passage just quoted,—When shall the 
judgements that are to desolate Jerusalem be? ‘‘ And what 
shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the 
age?” Every body knows the Saviour’s reply. After 
enumerating the heavy woes that were to fall on his 
bigoted countrymen,—woes from which his own disciples 
should not be wholly exempt, he proceeds to say, “ Verily 
I say unto you, this generation shall not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled.” We need not multiply words on this 
point. If language does or can prove any thing, this 
language proves that one, at least, of those events 
described as the coming of Christ, was to take place ere 
the generation then on the earth should be gathered to the 
tomb. And if Josephus might style the display of 
miraculous power, in the defeat of the Egyptians, when 
the waves of the Red Sea dashed over horse and rider, as 
over pebbles, an appearance or coming of God, it is plain 
that the awful retribution which visited the Jewish race, 
when Roman swords avenged the wrongs of Christ, might 
no less be styled a coming of the Messiah. When we 
consider, especially, that then a wonderful deliverance was 
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extended to every watchful Christian, that the prophecies 
of the Saviour were fulfilled, and thenceforth the believers 
were permitted for years quietly to propagate their faith, 
we cannot help regarding this as a manifestation of 
Christ’s interest in both human and divine affairs. 

So far our course has been easy. No one undertakes 
seriously to controvert this view of the Saviour’s coming. 
Not that every one interprets Matt. xxiv. and xxv. as we do; 
but no one seems willing to enter the lists with an intelli- 
gent Universalist, to prove that our exposition of the major 
part of those chapters is wrong. A new question, as we 
have already observed, has been started. It is this: Do all 
the passages in the New Testament which speak of a 
coming of the Saviour, subsequent to his death, refer to 
that coming which was to take place in the lifetime of the 
generation contemporary with Christ and the apostles ? 
To narrow the question down, Does Paul when he speaks 
of Christ’s coming, 1 Cor. xv., and 1 Thess. iv., mean by 
this designation the same event that Christ did in his 
answer to the apostles’ interrogatories in the xxiv. of Mat- 
thew? Conceding, so as to rid the subject of needless 
embarrassments,—conceding that in every other instance 
where the word parousia occurs in the New ‘Testament 
in connection with the name of Christ, it means an event 
to happen during the natural life of some of the apostles ; 
yet, does Paul design to teach that what he calls the resur- 
rection of the dead was to occur at this period? We an- 
swer at once, No. We can discover no such resemblance 
between the events, as to prove that they must take place 
at the same time. In close connection with the phrase 
coming of Christ, in 1 Cor. xv., we find this assertion 
made; “ For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” If we examine the whole of the chap- 
ter, we find that the same theme is continued. Immedi- 
ately following the words just quoted, comes the language, 
“ But every man in his own order; Christ the first fruits; 
afterward they that are Christ’s at his coming. Then the 
end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father; when he shall have put down all 
rule and all authority and power.” Now, by the phrase 
the end, is evidently meant, not the finishing stroke of the 
resurrection, by which those not before raised are made 
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immortal, but the end of the Saviour’s mediatorial reign. 
Prior to this end, the work of the resurrection is performed. 
All therefore that is said about the order of the resurrection 
is in v. 23. “ But every man in his own order; Christ 
the first fruits: afterward they that are Christ’s at his com- 
ing.” And this verse must be interpreted with reference to 
the preceding one, “ For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” If we say, that by the 
expression those that are Christ’s, professed Christians 
alone are meant; and that they are to be raised at Christ’s 
coming, at the end of the Jewish age; we leave out of 
sight the resurrection of all, whether Christians or other- 
wise, who live subsequent to that period; and we deprive 
that grand declaration, which we have been wont to re- 
gard as affording positive proof of the resurrection of our 
whole race, both of coherency and of meaning. As then 
we know that the word parousia had among the Jews 
a generic signification, we see no reason for always ap- 
plying it to but a single event, in whatsoever passage it 
occurs in the Scriptures. Where Christ or the apostles, 
in any passage, affirm that his coming was to take place 
in their generation, their evidence settles the point with 
respect to the particular event there spoken of. If we find 
other passages using the term coming, with an intimation 
of its nearness, or with phraseology nearly identical with 
that which the Saviour employed, this affords a strong pre- 
sumption that the same event is referred to. But where 
we find a distinct class of subjects treated of ; where noth- 
ing is asserted as to the nearness of the event; where the 
only resemblance between the chapter in which the Sa- 
viour’s coming is spoken of, and such passages as Matt. 
xxiv. and xxv. is some imagery, that perhaps may be 
found in scores of other passages, the mere fact that the 
term parousta is used, does not, and cannot, show that it 
has reference to events that were to occur nearly eighteen 
centuries ago. Striking discrepancies are more weighty 
arguments against the identity of the events, than slight 
resemblances in the figures can be in favor of this identity. 

And here we proceed to consider two circumstances 
that are supposed to prove that the term parousia, where- 
ever it occurs in the New Testament, in connection with 
the name of Christ, has reference to the same particular 
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event. The first is this; in every instance where this 
word is found, we find the article prefixed. As the article 
is used to give definiteness to any expression, its connec- 
tion with the term parousia shows that the same event is 
meant in every case. When Christ answers the apostles’ 
inquiry about his coming; when Paul speaks of Christ’s 
coming in connection with the resurrection of the dead; 
the twelve, the Saviour, and Paul, have in mind, the same 
period. Otherwise, why should they use the definitive the ? 
Such is the plea. It is a satisfactory answer to this argu- 
meut,to say, that every language has its own idioms. 
When therefore we apply the peculiar rules of our tongue, 
to another dialect, we are in danger of imputing false em- 
phasis to a passage. ‘The truth is well stated by Prof. Rob- 
inson in his New Testament Lexicon. “ The usage of lan- 
guages,” says he, “ varies much in respect to their articles ; 
and in Greek especially, the usage seems in many cases 
never to have become fixed, but to have been left to the 
taste and judgement of the writer or speaker; as is also in 
some measure the case with our English the. Further, to 
the writers of the New Testament the use of the Hebrew 
article was vernacular; and this could hardly fail to im- 
part a shade of coloring to their mode of employing the 
article in Greek ; though probably not to such an extent 
as is often supposed.” Now the usage of the article in the 
Hebrew language is so peculiar, that some good scholars 
have seriously contended that it is sometimes used indefi- 
nitely. Every one who is acquainted with Greek well 
knows that, in the New ‘Testament particularly, the article 
is sometimes employed especially with such words as 
Theos and Kyrios, yet oftener omitted, where it might be 
hard to show that any more definiteness is intended to be 
marked in one case, than in the other. There are many 
instances, too, particularly where one noun precedes an- 
other, in the genitive case, in which an article is used in 
connection with the first noun, but with only a slight de- 
gree of definiteness. An example, will make the fact more 
manifest. 1 Thess. iii. 6, Paul speaks of Timothy’s return 
from a mission to the Thessalonians, and bringing “ good 
tidings of your faith and charity.” Here, in the original, 
the article precedes the words faith and charity. Literally 
the passage would read “the faith and the charity of you.” 
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Now if there is any definiteness meant to be marked by 
this expression, it is simply to distinguish the Thessaloni- 
ans’ faith and charity from those of other people ; not that 
these were different attributes or qualities in themselves. 
The most then that can be proved in any case by the use 
of the article, is that the writer attached a kind of definite- 
ness to the phrase, but often it is very slight. Sometimes 
it may be as marked as that described by our use of the 
article; sometimes it may merely distinguish an attribute 
or act of some individual, from similar attributes or acts of 
other individuals. When therefore the article occurs in 
connection with the phrase parousia tou Christou, all the 
definiteness marked by it may be that of Christ’s coming, 
in distinction from the coming of somebody else. It does 
not necessarily fix attention on the same particular coming. 
If the tenor of different passages wherein this phrase oc- 
curs is the same, if similar subjects are discussed, the arti- 
cle may be deemed to have its full definitive force. If the 
subjects treated of are unlike, the bare occurrence of the 
article cannot prove that the same event is meant in both 
instances by the phrase, the coming of Christ. 

But let us turn to consider the other argument in favor 
of the idea that the term parousia in connection with the 
phrases “of Christ,” “of the Lord,” &c., always refers to 
the same event. It is substantially this: Paul uses the 
term parousia in a number of instances in the First Epistle 
to the ‘Thessalonians. ‘Those who contend that there is 
mention, in the New Testament, of more than one coming of 
the Saviour, subsequent to his resurrection, freely admit 
that, in some instances where the word parousia occurs in 
this Epistle, it has reference to a coming to take place in 
that generation ; it is alleged that in every instance where 
it is found in this Epistle it must mean the same event. 
It is manifest, however, that this consideration cannot 
weigh against the fact of a dissimilarity in the topics 
spoken of. ‘To strengthen the hypothesis, therefore, two 
additional circumstances have been mentioned: One is, 
that Paul in this letter speaks of what he calls the coming 
of the Lord, and the resurrection of the dead, in immediate 
association with events that Universalists generally believe 
happened at the overthrow of the Jewish state. Where, 
it is asked, does Paul change the subject of discourse? Is 
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it not destroying all coherency in his remarks, to suppose 
that he passes from topic to topic so abruptly, as he must 
do, if he goes from the theme of the resurrection of the 
dead, to the temporal evils impending over that genera- 
tion? In answer to such inquiries, it may be sufficient to 
say that this letter to the Thessalonians is very brief. It 
does not pretend to discuss subjects at length. The apos- 
tle refers to themes on which he had doubtless spoken at 
far greater length, when he was in the midst of the Thessa- 
lonians. Take the iv. and v. chapters of this Epistle, and 
we find the apostle speaking of a number of themes; and 
the transition from the subject of brotherly love to the resur- 
rection of the dead is no less abrupt, than that from the 
latter topic to the threatening destruction that hung, like a 
storm, over the generation to whom he wrote. Indeed, so 
small is the space into which he crowds a number of topics, 
that he does not bridge over the intervals by connectives, 
but his active mind leaps the chasms at a bound. He 
knows that the soul, though affected by the prospect of 
immediate rewards or heavy temporal chastisements, craves 
some higher inducements. Worldly enjoyment, however 
keen, is brief; the mind asks something more enduring; 
and therefore the apostle reminds his brethren of the glori- 
ous destiny that awaits our race. He hints at it, however, 
rather than dwells on it. And taking into consideration 
the hurried manner in which he treats the various subjects 
he introduces, we are not obliged to suppose that by the 
phrase day of the Lord (Chap. v.) he meant the same 
time or event with that described as the coming of the 
Lord in the preceding chapter. The event associated 
with the latter period is the resurrection of the dead; the 
occurrences connected with the former are manifestly those 
temporal evils that Christ predicted as certain to fall on 
that generation. 

But to parry such arguments, it is then alleged that the 
word we, in 1 Thessalonians iv. 15, conveys the idea that 
what Paul is understood to mean by the resurrection of 
the dead, was to happen in hisown generation. It is said 
that the personal pronoun of the verb is never expressed in 
Greek but for emphasis ; as therefore it is expressed here, 
it must mean the apostle and his own associates. In some 
cases where the first person plural of the verb is used, the 
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pronoun understood is employed loosely, for mankind in 
general. How much weight must we give to this argu- 
ment? In the first place it is questionable whether the laws 
of classical Greek are always heeded by the sacred writers. 
There are clear instances where the pronoun is expressed 
in one verse, and omitted in the next, in which it would 
be extremely difficult to show that any emphasis is intend- 
ed by its use. A regard to euphony or something of a 
like character may have caused it to be expressed, where, 
in slightly different circumstances, it had been implied. 
And there is still another consideration. In v. 15th, it is 
the participial form which is used. Now as it is only in 
the verbs themselves, that the several persons are marked 
by a difference in the termination, Paul could not employ 
the first person without expressing the pronoun. But why 
use the first person, rather than the third? Because, he 
seems to have regarded mankind as divided into two 
classes, the living and the dead. As heand those to whom 
he writes were then alive, they were representatives of the 
living; what is there unnatural then, in saying “ We who 
are alive, (that is, such as live) and remain unto the coming 
of the Lord, shall not anticipate those who are asleep,’— 
what is there unnatural in the use of this form, to set forth 
the fact that the living should have no precedence over the 
dead, at the period of the resurrection. 

We have said that the events described in the xv. chap- 
ter of 1 Corinthians are unlike those described in the xxiv. 
and xxv. of Matthew. This is manifest even to the most 
careless reader. ‘Take the former passage, and how can 
any one so torture it, as to make it teach merely the figura- 
tive resurrection, or moral change, of those simply who 
lived in the first century of the Christian era? After the 
apostle has asserted the fact that, “ As in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive”; after he has de- 
scribed the order of the resurrection,—Christ, the first-fruits, 
then those who are Christ’s at his coming; he proceeds to 
consider the question, “ How are the dead raised up? and 
with what body do they come?” “ Thou fool!” he re- 
plies, “ that which thou sowest is not quickened except it 
die; and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that 
body which shall be, but simple grain, it may chance of 
wheat, or of some other grain: but God giveth it a body 
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as it hath pleased him, and to every seed its own body.” 
After speaking of the differences in the various objects which 
God has created, he goes on to show that there shall be as 
marked a difference between man’s condition here, and 
that which he shall finally attain. “So also,” says he, “ is 
the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption; it 
is raised in incorruption: it is sown in dishonor; it is 
raised in glory: it is sown in weakness; it is raised in 
power ; it is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 
body. .... The first man is of the earth earthy; the 
second man is the Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, 
such are they that are earthy; and as is the heavenly, such 
are they also that are heavenly. And as we have borne 
the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of 
the heavenly. Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth 
corruption inherit incorruption. Behold I show you a 
mystery ; we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ; 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this corrupti- 
ble must put on incorruption, and this mortal put on im- 
mortality. So when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, 
Death is swallowed up in victory!” Now is language 
like this susceptible of a figurative interpretation from be- 
ginning to end? Can it, without violence, be construed 
to mean any thing but the literal resurrection of the dead ? 
Did such a resurrection as is here described take place at 
the overthrow of the Hebrew State? It is idle to make 
such a pretence. If language so clear, so precise, does not 
teach the resurrection of mankind, we know of no terms 
that human ingenuity can coin, or the human tongue utter, 
which can teach it. 

Now these words are to have their fulfilment at a time 
called Christ’s coming. We aimed to show, by statements 
above, how broad is the signification of this term coming. 
One coming of the Saviour’s took place at the destruction 
of the Jewish State. But with any coming which either 
Christ or the apostles speak of as to occur in their genera- 
tion, they associate not the resurrection of the dead. When, 
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however, the resurrection takes place, when such a change 
of the living as is described in the passages just quoted 
occurs, will there not then be a striking manifestation of 
the Saviour’s power? Will it not be as remarkable an 
exhibition of the divine energy, and as wonderful a fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, as was the destruction of the Jews? If 
so, why cannot the word parousia be appropriately em- 
ployed to describe it. We confess that we see no diffi- 
culty in such a usage. The term parousia is therefore, as 
we conceive, applied to at least two different events in the 
New Testament. It designated an occurrence which hap- 
pened nearly eighteen centuries ago; and it also describes 
a grander event to which humble faith may confidently 
look forward,—we mean the resurrection of the dead. 
M. G. 


Art. XVII. 
The Martyr- Spirit. 


Wuen Paul had determined, against the earnest and 
affectionate dissuasives of his friends at Cesarea, to go up 
to Jerusalem, he met their kind remonstrances with this 
solemn declaration, “I am ready, not to be bound only, 
but to die at Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
This language expresses a sentiment worthy of the apos- 
tle’s fidelity, constancy and decision. It evinces all the 
self-renunciation and devotedness, which mark, if they do 
not constitute, the martyr-spirit. It indicates the high re- 
solve and inflexible determination, combined with a for- 
getfulness of personal claims, without which nothing great 
or good was ever achieved, or at least effected, in a way 
that conferred honor upon the agents employed in the 
work. 

The words we have just quoted denote the character of 
our subject. We are to describe the spirit, in which the 
first promulgators of Christianity engaged in their minis- 
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terial labors. It was the spirit which leads him, who pos- 
sesses it, to consider himself and all that he calls his, as 
nothing in comparison with the cause he has espoused. 
This we call the martyr-spirit. It is this that enables a 
man to act with ability and success in any sphere of labor 
in which he may be called to move. We know it may 
be said that, this spirit of self-devotion is very rarely ex- 
hibited ; and we regret to feel compelled to acknowledge 
the truth of the remark ; but this admission does not dis- 
prove the fact we wish to establish. ‘There are those, too, 
who treat the idea of self-sacrifice with contempt and ridi- 
cule, as a vagary of an enthusiastic brain. Entertaining a 
very low opinion of human nature, and attached to some 
selfish theory of moral virtue, they seem unable to appre- 
ciate, or even to understand, true excellence of character ; 
and hence are inclined to measure all goodness by the 
standard of personal advantage. It is gratifying, however, 
to know, that the history of the human race contradicts 
these sophistical reasonings. It is pleasing to find all 
civilized nations, in all ages, recognizing a patriotism 
which merges all selfish considerations in the cause of 
light, liberty and mental progress. At every anniversary 
of our National Independence, we are accustomed to hear 
the names of men, who “ pledged” not only “their for- 
tunes and sacred honor,” but their “lives” in defence of 
their country’s rights; and then, when we enlist the powers 
of oratory, of beauty and of song, in praise of statesmen 
and heroes, are we to resolve all their toils, hardships and 
sufferings into a contemptible burlesque, and to adopt the 
conclusion, that the patriotism, that we laud so highly, 
was, in reality, nothing but a calculating, cold selfishness 
in disguise ? 

It will be perceived, from the nature of our subject, that 
we have entered a wide field of thought, whose inspiration 
comes from various sources; a field, which we can at 
present explore only to a very limited extent. The great 
point that we wish to establish and defend, is, that the 
promulgation, the success, the general prevalence, and the 
ultimate triumph of the gospel, were made to depend on 
the free exercise of the spirit by which its first ministers 
were actuated,—the martyr-spirit. 

And here, we would advert to a fact which deserves 
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particular notice, as it stands in close connection with our 
subject, viz., that all great changes in the state of society, 
all innovations upon established forms of belief, all im- 
provements, have always been, and probably always will 
be, attended by correspondingly great, personal incon- 
veniences, privations, and sometimes, positive sufferings. 
The introduction and progress of religious truth form no 
exception to the general course of events. ‘The same pas- 
sions and prejudices, though probably in greater force, 
will be seen in operation in a religious movement, as in 
other cases of inferior consequence. As the man, who 
undertakes to subdue a wilderness, and to make it “ blos- 
som as the rose,” must encounter some briars and serpents, 
so he, who commences the work of moral culture, must 
lay his account with meeting the scorn and ridicule, the 
misrepresentation and abuse of those, who are unable to 
appreciate the importance of the cause in which he is en- 
gaged, and to feel a sympathy with his motives and pur- 
poses. If he thinks otherwise, or allows himself to make 
more favorable calculations, he will suffer disappointment. 

Now, the fact we have mentioned and briefly illustrated, 
vas kept in full view before the mind of Christ, and made 
the basis of his primary instructions to those who might 
become his followers. 'To those who seemed willing to 
stand as candidates for the labor and rewards of his king- 
dom, the Master presented and explained the conditions 
on which they would be received as his disciples. He 
did what no impostor would have been likely to have 
done; he set before them all the difficulties, dangers, 
trials and sufferings with which they might expect to meet, 
and endeavored to forearm them against their dishearten- 
ing influences. He labored to show, that his truth would 
prove, not indeed the direct cause, but the innocent occa- 
sion of much animosity, contention, division and per- 
secution. “Think not,” said he, “that Iam come to send 
peace on earth; I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 
He knew the strength of passion and the power of preju- 
dice; he knew, that both would be arrayed against the 
doctrines he taught; he knew, that the united powers of 
church and state would act in opposition to him, and to 
his religion ; he knew, that menace and allurement would 
be employed to deter men from engaging in his service, 
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or to detach them from it; and therefore he spread out 
these facts before those who listened to his teaching, that 
such as would become his followers, might entertain no 
false expectations, nor complain of disappointed hopes. 
This holy ingenuousness on the part of Jesus, at once 
commends his character to our confidence, and gives us a 
clear insight into the character of the gospel, as the legiti- 
mate means of reforming and saving the world ; to accom- 
plish which, its nen error and sin were, first of all, 
to be exposed, and made to be felt. 

Let us now look at the principal conditions of Christian 
discipleship, as they were stated by the Master himself. 
“If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross and follow me. Whosoever loveth 
father or mother, wife or children, more than me, is not 
worthy of me. Whosoever cometh after me, and forsak- 
eth not all that he hath, cannot be my disciple.” ‘These 
quotations furnish a sample of the terms, on which the 
early converts became Christ’s servants and friends. 
Those who followed him were supposed to acquiesce in 
them, or return to the world. They were enjoined to “sit 
down, and count the cost,” before they engaged in their 
Lord’s work ; lest, like the man who “ began to build, but 
was unable to finish,” they exposed themselves to the de- 
rision of others. Some may call these conditions stern 
and unreasonable. ‘They certainly appear rigorous and 
severe, but they were no more so than the case demanded. 
The propagation of evangelical truth required the agency 
of men of decision, fortitude, and courage, sufficient to 
enable them to face all such privations and dangers with- 
out shrinking; and if Jesus and his apostles had not been 
such, they would have accomplished nothing. In pro- 
nouncing these conditions unreasonable, however, we 
forget the circumstances that rendered them absolutely 
necessary, and lose sight of the cause, which, without the 
instrumentalities we have mentioned, could not have suc- 
ceeded. Besides, we are liable to err in judgement in the 
present case, from taking a one-sided view of it, or rather, 
from neglecting to compare it with other cases of inferior 
consequence. Have not thousands, in every age, placed 
the domestic charities, friends, houses, lands, and even 
life, in jeopardy, to win some object of their ambition, 
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which, compared with the knowledge of religious truth, 
the favor of God, and inward peace, dwindles ‘to insignifi- 
cance? Have not multitudes perished, in lingering tor- 
tures, on the battle-field, in defence of their liberties, or to 
secure an honorable name? Will you award the credit 
of disinterestedness to men actuated by these motives, 
while you deny it to him, who is ready to suffer bonds, 

imprisonment and death for the name of the Lord Jesus? 

Nor this only. Even sin demands great sacrifices. It 
exacts a rigorous self-denial. Dr. Young, in one of his 
Night Thoughts, tells the man of pleasure, the profligate 
Lorenzo, that he would undertake to prove him “ the most 
abstemious man alive.’ There is much truth in this. It 
is seen in the conduct of every depraved person. Does 
not the victim of passion, the voluptuary, the sinner in 
every form, debar himself from the numerous blessings of 
home and of society, merely to obey the promptings of 
the lowest and most debasing desires? And what results 
from this servile submission to the dominion of evil? The 
subject is cheated with the miserable semblance of happi- 
ness ; but the reality is infamy and woe. Are we at lib- 
erty, then, to complain, that Christ is a harder master than 
the world, or Satan ? 

We have said that the promulgation of the gospel in 
the world, in the state of things that existed at the advent 
of Christ, demanded the efforts of men of uncompromising 
integrity, of determined resolution, fearless alike of calum- 
ny, reproach and death. Such men were the apostles. 
Having been taught what to expect from the world, they 
encouraged no worldly hopes. Indeed, the applause of 
men, which, as all history and experience prove, is often 
gained without merit, and as often lost without crime, had 
it been attainable by them, would have been but a misera- 
ble recompense. They never looked for it, and therefore 
were never disappointed. But in “ bonds and afflictions ” 
which everywhere attended them, they found their Lord’s 
declarations fully verified. In these, they were associated 
with him. They shared in his sufferings, and had the 
promise of partaking of his glory. How touchingly is 
this fellowship in trial set forth by the apostles.“ We are 
always delivered unto death, for Jesus’ sake. Always 
bearing about in our bodies the dying of the Lord Jesus; 
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that the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our 
mortal bodies.” “ We fill up what is behind of the meas- 
ure of the sufferings of Christ in the flesh. As Christ has 
suffered for us in the flesh; arm yourselves likewise with 
the same mind.” The men, who could speak thus of their 
outward condition, must have been animated by a heroic 
spirit, by uncommon strength of mind, by an ardent zeal, 
that no opposition could quench. If we are asked for 
their motives, or their object, we can only point to the 
cause they were chosen to defend, and to the approbation 
and favor of him whom they served. The cause was that 
of God, of Christ, of all holy and benevolent beings. The 
plaudit of the Master, in whose work they were co-labor- 
ers with him, was, in their view, above all price. 

We are next to consider the effect, which suffering in a 
good cause produces on the character. It appears to be a 
law of divine ordination, that mental growth and perfec- 
tion shall result from severe trial, as gold is separated from 
dross, and made to wear its brightest lustre, by the action 
of fire. And it is doubtful whether a character, marked 
by superior excellence, can be found in history, that was 
not developed, strengthened and matured by the agency 
of apparently adverse events. The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, illustrating the economy of grace, uses 
this remarkable phraseology ; “it became him, for whom 
are all things, and by whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their salva- 
tion perfect through sufferings.” The leader was subject- 
ed to the same stern requisition with his followers. The 
head was to pass a common probation with the members. 
The object of this is made evident by the writer just 
quoted; “For, in that he himself hath suffered, being 
tempted, he is able, also, to succor them that are tempted.” 
A common participation in trials excites sympathy. The 
Christian’s character is not what it should be, till he can 
enter into the feelings of his brethren, till he can “ weep 
with them that weep, and rejoice with them that rejoice.” 
And without this sympathy, the character of Jesus would 
have been incomplete. 

We do not say, that all suffering produces the same 
happy effect in all cases; or, in other words, that all the 
subjects of trial are benefited by it; for there are some, on 
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whom the result of the process appears to be any thing 
but salutary. Nor do we affirm, that all minds, or hearts, 
need the same amount of discipline, to correct what is 
wrong within them, and to develope and mature the good 
principles that may have lain dormant and unseen. We 
contend for the general fact only, that God has _ ordained 
that the highest and noblest characters, that have blessed 
the wurld, should be produced and perfected by 4 course 
of discipline, of which privation and sorrow formed the 
most considerable part. 

Again. The sufferings of the early Christians, in their 
Master’s cause, furnished evidence of the truth of their 
doctrines, and gave support to the facts with which those 
doctrines were connected. ‘The testimony to the truth of 
the gospel, derived from this source, is certainly of some 
importance, even in this distant age. We are aware 
of the statement, which is sometimes too confidently 
made, that martyrdom for one’s religion is no evidence 
of its truth; and that any enthusiast, or fanatic, would 
die for his faith, however absurd and false. Such asser- 
tions should be received with many grains of allow- 
ance. It is possible that a man, whose brain has been 
turned by abstractions, might be willing to die in attesta- 
tion of their truth. But this is not a parallel case with 
the one under consideration. The preaching of the first 
missionaries of the cross was connected with, and in a 
great degree, dependent on, certain facts, the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of which must have been known to 
those who followed Jesus, and received their commission 
from him. ‘Those men testified to their Lord’s death by 
crucifixion, to his resurrection, and to the fact of having 
seen and conversed with him, at subsequent periods. The 
resurrection of Christ was the basis of apostolic preaching. 
It was right it should be so. For if it could have been 
shown, that this event had not occurred, there would have 
been a speedy end to the whole enterprise. The religion 
would not have survived its promulgator a single month; 
and we should hear of it now, if we heard of it all, only 
as a wretched, unsuccessful imposture. Now we say, 
that the apostles must have known, when they asserted 
their Lord’s resurrection, whether they declared the truth, 
or uttered a falsehood. If the latter were the case, then 
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were they fools, or madmen; for there was nothing for 
them to expect, or hope, when it was so easy to convict 
them of proclaiming a lie. On the other hand, if those 
men declared what they knew to be true, from the convic- 
tion of their own senses, they might cheerfully expose and 
lay down their lives in defence of that truth. ‘There have 
been stories propagated and believed, of the appearance 
of phantoms, or ghosts; many have affirmed, that they 
have seen them. But we greatly doubt, whether any man 
in a state of sanity, would suffer martyrdom in attestation 
of the truth of such a story. 

One other topic demands consideration, though it will 
be treated very briefly. The gospel inculcates a voluntary 
martyrdom, or what may be, perhaps, more properly called 
self-martyrdom. We mean by this a discipline, a re- 
straint, a subjection of all the lower passions and desires 
to the rules of reason and the precepts of religion. It is 
easy to see, that without this, no other martyrdom would 
ever have been suffered. If the love of God and of truth 
had not predominated over the love of pleasure and of 
the world, no man would have borne persecution, or suf- 
fered death for his religion. Self-conquest must precede 
every other kind of conquest. 

To this species of martyrdom our Lord alludes when 
he urges the duty of cutting off a right hand, or plucking 
out a right eye, when either of them offends, or is so dis- 
eased as to endanger the whole animal system. ‘This 
duty, in its literal sense, is universally recognised, and 
generally performed. The injunction of the Master, how- 
ever, has a deep, moral significance. If any guilty passion 
has obtained the mastery over you; if any besetting sin 
cleaves to your heart or hands ; if you cherish any ignoble 
and debasing desire; then, though it be dear to you as a 
right hand, or a right eye, and whatever pain may attend 
the separation, submit to the loss, without repining. It is 
better to part with a darling sin, than that the functions of 
the spiritual life should be impaired, or become extinct. 
“ He, that,’ by unworthy means, “would save his life 
shall lose it; and he, that will lose his life for Christ’s sake, 
shall find it.” 

In conclusion we would remark, that while the ancient 
forms of persecution have mostly passed away, and, in 
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our country, are unknown, we are not to suppose that the 
friends of truth have no cross to bear, no battle to fight. 
They may be sure that while error remains, bigotry, intol- 
erance and exclusiveness will continue to be exhibited, 
and that misrepresentation, reproach and calumny will, in 
too many instances, be resorted to. Let the man of lib- 
eral mind be faithful to his God, to Christ, to himself, to 
his soul’s progress in knowledge, faith and_ holiness. 
While he would preserve independence of thought, let 
him cultivate meekness, self-denial and charity. And 
while he finds reason to be grateful that the fiery trials that 
attended the primitive Christians are no more, let him arm 
himself with a true moral courage against the secret, or 
Open enemies of the simplicity of the gospel. And if he 
is misrepresented, or traduced, let him account himself 
honored and happy to “be reproached for the name of 


Christ,” Ts 


Art. XVIII. 
The Conflicts of Christianity. 


The Early Conflicts of Christianity. By the Rev. Wm. Ingraham 
Kipp, D. D. 1850. pp. 288. 


By grouping together, with considerable artistic skill, 
on one canvass, whatever has been contributed for a vivid 
and gorgeous picture of Judaism, or Paganism, Dr. Kipp 
has given the material exhibition of these giant institu- 
tions, and shown how they presented a seemingly im- 
pregnable barrier to the advance of “the simplicity of 
Christ.” Christianity is seen standing towards them much 
as a feeble band of pilgrims have stood before a massive 
pile of palace and towers, to gain entrance where they are 
despised and hated, and to receive hospitality by a win- 
ning song which touches the chords of sympathy that make 
the world akin. Whatever can add to the pictorial effect 
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of his purpose is easily drawn in by our author, and we 
see pictured whatever was adapted in “the shows of 
things” to appeal to the intellect or lead captive the senses. 
He seems to have had a mind to see what Saul saw in 
his various travels, and to describe whatever might have 
appealed to the apostle as a man of education and refine- 
ment. 

It is better to be introduced to a book, as to a man, with- 
out expectations; and had this been our case, in respect to 
this work, we might have formed a more impartial, and 
perhaps more favorable, opinion of its worth. Every 
man’s religion has a good deal to do with his views of 
things, and how can a reader who loves simplicity be 
moved by pictures from one who only can get at life 
through a form? A soul touched with the life of Christ— 
turned in upon itself with that introversion which begins 
every remarkable change in a man’s character, instead of 
being attracted by the gorgeous externals in which error 
entrenches itself, turns sick at beholding them, and would 
dash them to atoms, as Hezekiah did the brazen serpent 
when he gave it a name of contempt. It was not to muse 
on splendid edifices, to see the elaborations of exquisite 
art, to behold the fascinations of the festival and the 
shows, that Paul trod the streets of Athens. His spirit 
was stirred, not by these, but by seeing the city wholly 
given to idolatry. A solitary being as he was, bearing 
alone the seed of immortal plenty, he showed no evidence 
of being appalled by the entrenchments of philosophy and 
poetry, wedded to superstition and sin. He went to the 
synagogue; there he met Judaism. Then with devout 
persons he disputed, and in the market-place daily with 
them that met him, whether Stoic or Epicurean, wit, casu- 
ist, or scholar, and there he found “ Philosophy.” A 
babbler, cried many, a retailer of scraps of wisdom or folly, 
caught here and there, as he may have journeyed ; but they 
found he was possessed of a new spirit, was armed with 
new weapons, and declared a new conflict for the mighty 
in this world’s wisdom. What we want to feel is, that 
when Paul was led to the proud eminence and permitted 
to speak his full word, the greatness and majesty of truth 
in his soul made all the grandeur of outward state as 
nothing. A few simple truths well uttered, and the mighty 
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forces of Christianity were presented in open conflict with 
the theories of philosophy. 

How little do we know the resources of a great truth, 
till it is brought into conflict with minds of various orders 
stimulated by bigotry or prejudice, by the force of educa- 
tional circumstances or love of argumentation, to oppose 
it. Controversies in church and state show truth and 
error in various lights; they open to us what ingenuity 
can summon to its aid in a bad cause, and how much 
selfish interest has to do with ability to apprehend right 
reason and common sense. All the examples of stern re- 
sistance to truth are not confined to the annals of the 
church; for science has its martyrs, as well as religion, and 
has been forced to say, “If God waited three thousand 
years for an observer, I may be content to wait a century 
for a reader.” Doubtless there are good reasons for man’s 
unwillingness to receive new truths, and for his fighting 
against his benefactor; for if slowness were not the law of 
progress, the world would be teeming with new theories 
far beyond the affluence with which ingenious speculation 
now bestows them. It is well that every truth is thor- 
oughly challenged, its features seen and marked, and the 
countersign demanded to be given with clear and dis- 
tinct utterance. “ Thy speech betrayeth thee!” is the 
fact evidenced by the history of every speculation ever 
offered to man for renovating society and redeeming 
from sin. Doing is the most proper way of saying. 
When doctrine is put into action, when principle is ap- 
plied to things, it utters itself to all minds; the lightning 
comes out of the cloud to purify the air or to blast and lay 
waste. A visible body is thus given them. ‘They are no 
longer phantoms. We see what the doctrine, the princi- 
ple, is, good or evil; whether the gods have descended, or 
demons arisen. What has been, may be, in the action of 
mind against mind ; and if the warrior studies the battles 
which have shaken the earth and crimsoned acres with 
human blood, that he may bring the art of master geniuses 
to bear on the difficulties which may encompass him, 
shall not the moral warrior, the “good soldier of Jesus 
Christ,” be equally wise, or give reason for the repetition 
of the reproach of old, “ The children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light.” We 
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need to study the many aspects of human nature, the 
many phases which bigotry and candor can wear, the 
transformations of an error, and the transmigrations of a 
truth. How multiplied have been the conflicts to which 
Christianity has thus been exposed! The greatness of its 
triumphs, the divinity of its claims, the applications of its 
truths, the union possible between great principles and 
small duties, the essential necessity of clearly defined opin- 
ions as the basis of intelligent action, and how virtue 
passes into holiness when allied to a supreme regard for 
God, and is illuminated by his presence,—can be slightly 
estimated only by acquaintance with its early conflicts and 
triumphs. “ Christianity a failure,” was never the thought 
of a soul thus enlightened. A timid confidence in its effi- 
ciency gives place to fixed conviction of its almightiness ; 
and as new trials for Christianity come, as new social 
evils are developed or created, as new forces of learning 
are brought into the field to question the right of the gos- 
pel to have the world as its field, and Satan transforms 
himself into an angel of light to marshall the hosts of skep- 
ticism, the “ full assurance of faith ” counts it all joy to fall 
into divers temptations, knowing that the trial of faith work- 
eth patience, and that patience should have its perfect work. 
To tremble at any time and under any circumstances for 
Christianity, is an acknowledgement either that the con- 
quests of Christianity are not known, or, if known, but 
slightly appreciated. We may use the word Judaism, or 
Paganism, and it shall be to us but slightly significant of 
those massive fortresses of strength, those insidious wind- 
ings of prejudice, those attractions of habit and custom, 
those bewildering fashions of thought and speculation, 
which became, insensibly, a portion of the very being and 
seemed but the action of native impulse. But when we 
give due significance to the name, and see a few of the 
humblest men, with a few simple truths, going forth to 
change the spirit and fashion of the whole that stands pres- 
ent to our vision, we enter upon the view of a mighty 
work whose success may well keep fear from the soul 
that believes it has the truth. It was not by a fierce onset 
that at once tore down synagogue and temple, that Chris- 
tianity made its way in the world. Not by saying the 
worst things that could be said, and thus showing the 
VOL. VII. 23 
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worst imaginings, did the Christians become victors. But 
the greatest works were wrought, as the new life of the 
springtime operates, assimilating into forms of beauty 
the elements left by the past, and merging into the essence 
of a new growth the deadness of things that once had a 
beauty. “ The singular felicity,” says Milman, “ the skill 
and dexterity, if we so speak, with which Christianity, at 
first, wound its way through these conflicting elements, 
combining what was pure and lofty in each, in some in- 
stances unavoidably speaking their language, and simpli- 
fying, harmonizing, and modifying each to its own pecu- 
liar system, increases our admiration of its unrivalled 
wisdom, its deep insight into the universal nature of man, 
and its pre-acquaintance, as it were, with the countless 
diversities of human character prevailing at the time of its 
propagation. But, unless the same profound wisdom had 
watched over its inviolable preservation, which presided 
over its origin, unless it had been constantly administered 
with the same superiority to the common passions, and 
interests, and speculative curiosity of man, a reaction of 
the several systems over which it prevailed was inevita- 
ble.” We have too little regard to this Divine superin- 
tendence. We do too much declaim respecting Chris- 
tianity as though it were left to its own native force and 
impulse, and we have substituted in the dialeet of what 
we call “ faith,’ developement for Providence. But it is, 
after all, God who “worketh in us to will and to do;” to 
use our freedom for Him. He may work by us as blind 
instruments of his power, and doubtless does so work; 
but where we see man’s will mighty in doing, and behold 
this and that giant spirit leading the Christian forces in 
the conflict with some Goliath of error, we should not 
lose sight of the fact, that God is working within the man 
who thus wiils and is doing. “God wills it!” wasa 
rallying cry that animated hosts to arm for the battle, and 
the red right arm of war was made bare for an awful 
work; but, in a milder strife, that voice in the soul has 
given an undying courage to use “ weapons not carnal,” 
and prove them “mighty, through God, to the pulling 
down ofstrong holds ;” for the warfare was not “ after the 
flesh,” but for “casting down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalted itself against the knowledge of God, and 
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bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.” Christianity may be dreamed of as a failure only 
when God is forgotten, or we yield, for a theory of “de- 
velopement,” the Christian doctrine of a paternal Provi- 
dence. Remembering that Providence, and holding it in 
affectionate reverence, we may recal with comfort, in all 
times of difficulty, the Master’s similitude of the springing 
grain, a little tender form coming up from the earth to 
to meet a vast world of winds and storms, scorching sun- 
rays and chilling frosts, and yet living and thriving, be- 
cause it had the life of nature in it, and is in harmony 
with creative forces; and man is encouraged like him who 
arose from despair where he had been robbed, and had 
fallen on the desert sands, and “put a cheerful courage 
on,” as the little flower of the delicate moss smiled its life 
into him. 

But the later conflicts of Christianity demand our atten- 
tion, and especially as we find a necessity for vindicating 
the adaptation of preaching to the times. This is ridi- 
culed, even in our midst, as though a new form of presen- 
tation altered the truth itself, whereas it is but suiting the 
manner to the time, as the orator suits the action to the 
word. An old preacher once said, and a great many have 
repeated his saying as profound, “ While so many are 
preaching to the Times, let me preach to Eternity.” That 
is all very well, if preaching to the Times is not also 
preaching for Eternity. You can only reach eternity by 
going through time; and if the Saviour “ must needs go 
through Samaria” to get at Jerusalem, why may he not 
most wisely preach to the woman at Jacob’s well, and 
make the high noon of thought more fervid than the day, 
and the truth more refreshing to her than the water from 
the rocky depth, and to him than the food coming from 
Sychar? What is the whole New Testament but preach- 
ing to the Times? The gospel so administered as to meet 
the wants that were felt and expressed from time to time? 
Jesus preached about matters around him. He drew his 
illustrations of truth from familiar things. He sent princi- 
ples home to consequences; and the glory of the New 
Testament in reference to its way or method of teaching, 
is, the abounding of practical forms of revealing the de- 
mands of truth, the human aspect of divine things pre- 
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sented. Paul was said to be bold in his letters, but he 
was equally bold in his speech. When he was on the 
Athenian hill and permitted to speak at length, he took his 
text from a thing of the time; “ As I passed by and beheld 
your devotion, I found an altar with this inscription, To 
the unknown God. Him whom ye ignorantly worship 
declare I unto you.” And what are the greatest evils of 
any age but the effects of ignorant worship, false homage, 
misapplied reverence and regard? What is the absorb- 
ing peril of our day, but that regard for men and things 
that turns the mind from unswerving adherence to _princi- 
ple and right? An old writer has said, “ Of a bad preach- 
er, it could not be told from his sermon what age of the 
world he fell in; whether he had a father or a child; 
whether he was a freeholder or a pauper; whether he was 
a citizen or a countryman; or any other fact of his biogra- 
phy.” To the mind of this writer a good preacher was 
the opposite of this. He was in the world, though not of 
it; and, like Paul on Mar’s Hill, showed that he had been 
in the streets with his eyes and his heart open. Sermons 
are too often written without reference to time and place, 
and there is moral significance in the common expression, 
“ He wants to remove, that he may use his former labors,” 
beyond the mere business-meaning of the phrase. The 
best evidence of spiritual life in the soul of such preachers 
is the discovery that they cannot do this, that the soul has 
grown, that the conflicts of Christianity with error and 
worldliness are somewhat peculiar in every place, that 
there is a kind of moral provincialism which could be 
understood, and of which advantage should be taken in 
applying the lessons of divine truth. ‘To see the meaning 
of every day life, to have freshness given to familiar things, 
to see that a Paul knows he is in Ephesus, and shows 
us how to meet them of the Synagogue, the image makers, 
the soothsayers, the disputers of the schools, and to fight, 
if need be, with beasts; this is what the people need. 
They do not require the “old gospel” altered, but they 
do need its truths so administered that a commendation 
of the wisdom and power of God may be made to their 
consciences. ‘The intellect may be convinced, and the 
understanding perfectly won over to the theory of right- 
eousness, but by familiar things the personal duty is sent 
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home and fastened in the consciences; and then there is 
rest only in doing what the conviction requires. ‘The 
ages of the church are shown by its preachers. Those 
have been the most useful ministers of Christ who wrought 
for all times, by working for their own, and showed what 
forms the eternal principles of truth may put on, that its 
spirit may be seen and felt as present duty requires. ‘The 
pulpit must thus be timely. It must labor to make men 
interested in new phases of Christianity, new instrumen- 
talities and forms of action. How different was the apos- 
tolic age from that of Jesus! How different the age of 
the Christian Fathers from that of the apostles! And so 
on through all the eras of the Church since that period, 
what new questions have come up for answers, what new 
problems to solve, what new objections to meet! For 
want of a proper adaptation to the demands of times and 
seasons, what a history is that of the defenders of Chris- 
tianity! Christianity now wrestling with Judaism, and 
Judaism made the opposite of Christianity ; now philoso- 
phy is made the combatant, and lo! philosophy is all 
foolishness; science enters the field, and is branded with 
infidelity ; and now the social applications of the gos- 
pel are made the rivals of Christian regeneration, and they 
are denounced as “ unevangelical.” Chalmers,’ where he 
speaks of Christianity learned in the hall and taught in 
the pulpit, has some good thoughts touching this matter. 
He speaks of what may be “a true exhibition of Chris- 
tianity, and yet not the exhibition that should be made 
of it in the work of Christianization. But if this bea 
true exhibition,” he says, “ will not another and a different 
exhibition be a false one? No. ‘The representation of 
the mundane system from the centre of the sun is not the 
same with the representation of the mundane system from 
the surface of a planet, yet is the same mundane system 
notwithstanding. And the same is true of the scriptural, 
or, if you will, of the spiritual system ; of all that part of 
the moral world which is accessible to us. It may be 
viewed from the highest and most commanding station of 
all, from the fountain-head of the Divine mind; and so 
beginning with the plans and purposes of the Deity, it 


1 Institutes of Theology. 
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may pass onward in historical order through the forth- 
goings of a Divine administration, having for its principle 
the will and authority of God, and for its subject the ag- 
sregate mass of our species; or it may be viewed from 
another station, from the heart or the homestead of a sin- 
gle individual of that species, whether as sunk in the 
moral lethargy from which the call of Christianity might 
arouse him, or as awakened to a sense of danger, and 
laboring to realize, in the asylum which Christianity has 
opened, a place of safety and of enlargement. What we 
affirm is, that the representation of Christianity, taken from 
the one station, is different from the representation of 
Christianity taken from the other, yet the thing viewed 
from both is one and the same Christianity.” To meet 
the conflict which the soul of our times has with Chris- 
tianity, to be the defenders of the truth and true husband- 
men, increasing the harvests of the Word at the same time, 
we must take that view of Christianity which the peculiar- 
ities of the times demand, imitating Peter in those “ many 
things ” which he uttered in his exhortation on the day of 
Pentecost, all centering in the enforcement of the lesson, 
“ Save yourselves from this untoward generation.” 

And is there not an untowardness of our generation ? 
Are there not conflicts of Christianity in which we should 
enlist, laity and clergy? Are there not matters of every 
day life which if seen in their relation to the conquering 
advancement or retarding of the gospel, would assume a 
magnitude that would rivet our attention, and secure our 
energies on the part of Christianity? A practical move- 
ment ushered in the kingdom of the Messiah; a practical 
movement that required, first, the confession of sins, and 
then the struggle to supercede their power by works of 
charity to the needy, the exacting of no more than the 
honest due, the refraining from violence, and false accusa- 
tions and idle discontent. Says Chalmers, in the Lecture 
from which we have already quoted, “ The sense of one’s 
own personal interest is lost among the universafities of 
statement and doctrine ; and theology is in this way more 
regarded as a thing of intellectual entertainment than as a 
matter of individual concern. Now for a practical effect 
it is a mighty object, so to shape the representation as to 
isolate each of your hearers and make him feel that the 
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matters wherewith you are charged are addressed distinct- 
ly and specifically to him.” The grand agent for promo- 
ting this work is, to make that exhibition of Christianity 
that shall bring it directly in conflict, point to point, with 
the skepticism, the selfishness, the idolatries, the false he- 
roics of our time. We must strip pretension of its robes 
of seeming dignity, and show that when compromise, ex- 
pediency, policy, prudence, or any other of the names that 
are things, means a sacrifice of right, a bending of prin- 
ciple in subserviency to the spirit of the unjust steward, 
then a declaration of war is made against Christianity, 
and the integrity of right must be defended. It is easy to 
dress up a gorgeous image and call it Judaism, or Pagan- 
ism, and build for it a stupendous palace, and say that thus 
it was entrenched in the early days of the Christian reli- 
gion, when victory on the part of Christianity was a proof 
that a divine religion was given. It is easy to picture the 
beautiful and shifting attractions of Mythology, 
“The fair humanities of old religion, 
The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 
That had her haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 


Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms, or watery depths ;” 


and a glory shall be seen to halo the form of the chief 
d -ughter of heaven, as the simplicity of Christianity opens 
new aspects of nature, the exceeding beauty of which 
makes all these imaginings to “ live no longer in the faith 
of reason:” The charms of philosophy may be described 
with but little effort, and the glittering meshes of the silver 
net seem to be fashioned by the highest art of subtle in- 
genuity ; and while thus the better class of minds of the 
ancient world were entranced by error, we may as easily 
show the powers of barbarism, the fortresses of rudest 
superstition; and then, Christianity’s triumphs in the groves 
of philosophy and in the wilds of barbarism, shall glorify 
the power of the simple gospel. But itis notso easy to do 
justice to the institutions that now stand as barriers to the 
further conquests of that kingdom which is “ righteousness, 
peace, and spiritual joy.” We are too near to see them 
aright. We have grown up in their presence, and famil- 
larity with them has deprived us of the power to judge 
them in the light of absolute right. But this is the work 
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to which we are called. Only by doing this work can we 
take the noble stand of the early Christians. ‘Their glory 
lies in the discernment of the hideousness of error long 
familiar, and like a friend to them. We honor them as 
we see them coming out of all half-way devotedness to 
truth and right, and enlarging the receptivity of their 
minds for broad and generous views. This shows us the 
full conversion of Peter; this exhibits the disinterestedness 
of Paul. Our fathers in the ministry of reconciliation 
afford us )ike examples of wholeness, of devotedness to 
truth, bearing the reproaches of the church and the schools, 
deemed presumptuous, sophistical, ignorant, or reckless ; 
but their entire labor was to send principles home to their 
consequences. ‘They shot no arrows into the dark, but 
men saw them glittering on their way in the clear sunshine 


home to the heart of the distant foe, 


“ And the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through ro)ling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed its own feather on the fatal dart 


That winged the shaft that quivered in its heart.” 


Yes, the confessions, the admissions, of the dominant 
Church, like the shed feathers of the eagle, did indeed wing 
with the best effect “the fatal dart.’ And what are we, in 
this time of moral conflict, when institutions of like pre- 
tension as Judaism and Paganism in the age of the apos- 
tles, dispute the sovereignty of Christianity, and ask for 
parties and states that which would rend the seamless 
garment of Jesus in every direction? Do we need an 
Elijah to cry, “ How long halt ye between two opinions ? ” 
Shall we repudiate faith, ask to see all the way before us, 
trust to our concessions, our expediency, our compromises, 
and distrust our guidance as Christians adhering to doc- 
trine and principle? God will indeed take care of his 
glory, whatever may be our foolish choice, but who shall 
shield us from shame as traitors to right, as cowards 
in the battle of life, as guilty of high treason against 
Heaven! Let us give heed to duty, look around with 
searching and penetrating vision, and see what are really 
the later conflicts of Christianity; what has been “ be- 
queathed by bleeding sire to son” in Fredom’s battle ; 
and manfully and christianly so stand our ground, that 
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our full strength may be given for gospel truth and right, 
and we be counted worthy of being numbered in the army 
of God with those who “fought the good fight and kept 


the faith” in the early conflicts of Christianity. 
H. B 
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Memorial of Sanford. 


Memorial of Sanford: comprising a Selection from his Sermons ; 
with a Memoir. By M. Ballou, Pastor of the Universalist Society, 


Bridgeport, Ct. New York: Hallock & Lyon. 1850. 


It is refreshing to find, among all the books greeting us 
in these times of literary profusion. biographies of those 
who have served the world in their exertions for its moral 
welfare; who, by the gentle ministration of Christian 
truth, have “made their mark” on the community for 
good and not for evil; who have been content to be the 
servants of him whose kingdom was not of this world, 
and dispensers of that grace in which, and in which only, 
the world can be blest with salvation. We have such a 
biography before us. It is the brief, and yet in one sense 
the full, history of one of the purest minded and most 
faithful of Christian ministers; one who wrought well 
while he lived, and who was taken suddenly away in the 
strength of his years and usefulness. It is written by a 
friend who knew him well from early boyhood, and whose 
pen, without any thing like undue partiality, has done 
good justice to the subject. 

Merritt Sanford was born in Readsboro’, Vt., on the 
11th of October, 1812, of very respectable parentage; and 
passed the years of his earliest life upon his father’s farm, 
in that ragged and picturesque region of the Green Moun- 
tain State. His education during that time, was such 
only as could be obtained by attendance in winter terms 
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at such schools as most country places in the interior of 
New England then afforded. He was a diligent and apt 
scholar, and made the most of these means. In his six- 
teenth year, he entered a store as clerk; but being pleased 
with this employment chiefly from the change of life it 
afforded him, he in a few years left it, and returned to the 
paternal home. Here he continued until the years of his 
manhood. 

His parents were Methodists; and he was educated 
under the influence of the theology of that sect; though 
not without opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
the great doctrine of the final holiness and happiness of 
all men. From the first Ballous and others he received 
his instructions concerning this latter sentiment; so that, 
in time, he became a believer therein. He found and re- 
ceived this faith through careful and searching personal 
examination of the Scriptures, together with the aid of 
such works as Dr. T. Southwood Smith on Divine Gov- 
ernment, and Rev. H. Ballou’s Treatise on Atonement. 
His convictions of truth gave him “joy unspeakable ; ” 
and he was resolved to become a preacher of the gospel. 
Obstacles to such an undertaking were, indeed, in his 
way: the remonstrance of parents, straightened pecuniary 
circumstances, his limited literary acquirements. But 
notwithstanding all these, he kept his main purpose stead- 
ily and constantly in view, toiling on the farm, teaching 
school, and devoting every hour at his command to studies 
which he supposed would fit him for his intended work. 

He preached his first sermon in January, 1835. It 
made a favorable impression on those who heard it; and 
he was encouraged to proceed in his ministerial course. 
He was then in his twenty-third year; and his biographer 
thus speaks of the man and of his pulpit efforts. 


‘“‘ The intervals of his summer toils and his winter teaching had 
been improved with a zeal and intensity of effort that are seldom 
found in connection with greater advantages ; and hours that most 
young men would have given to amusement and recreation, he had 
dedicated chiefly to reading and thought. His earlier sermons 
plainly showed that this labor was notin vain. Those who had been 
familiar with his boyhood, and knew his humble means of im- 
provement, were astonished to see him step forth so suddenly and 
so thoroughly qualified for his great work, with convincing thought 
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and persuasive speech. And though a prophet is generally sup- 
posed to have little honor in his own country, he soon won an en- 
viable reputation in his native town, and praise even from those who 
could not agree with him in religious opinions. Methodists and 
Universalists alike attended his meetings. There was a fervor of 
zeal, a singleness of purpose, and a goodness of heart, joined with 
firmness, integrity, and a modest deportment, that won him a 
high position in their esteem and affections. He was immediately 
called on to preach in his own neighborhood and adjoining places, 
and continued his ministry in that region for about seventeen 
months.” 


In the spring of 1836, Mr. Sanford was invited to take 
charge of the Universalist Society in Bath, New Hamp- 
shire, to which place he removed in the following June. 
His location was an agreeable one; though from the sec- 
tarian opposition he was called to meet, his ministry had 
peculiar trials there. Nevertheless he sustained himself 
well; the attachment between himself and his people in- 
creasing during all the time of his tarrying with them. 
He was married during his residence here to a young lady 
of his native town ; a union which was to be enjoyed in 
this life but for a brief season. At the close of his third 
year in Bath, he removed to Hartland, Vermont, and took 
charge of the Universalist Society in that place. This 
was in July, 1839. His situation in Hartland was agree- 
able to him, and the field of duties open in this new loca- 
tion were truly encouraging. But clouds were gathering 
around him. Soon after his home had been blest with 
the presence of an infant child, both mother and son were 
suddenly removed by death, and his house and heart thus 
left desolate. So heavy was this afflictive visitation, that 
it is believed he never recovered from the effects of it 
while he lived. In the language of his biographer, 


“They gave a tinge of melancholy to his sober hours, and 
threw a chastening influence over his lighterones. They pressed 
a restraint upon the activity of his social feelings, checked his 
joyous impulses, rendered the current of his thoughts introversive, 
and gave a sombre tone to a character naturally of great cheer- 
fulness. And, although he subsequently entered into the marriage 
relation again, with a very interesting and amiable lady, forming 
a union as fortunate and happy doubtless as could exist under the 
circumstances ;.and though he became popular and highly suc- 
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cessful as a preacher and writer, holding an enviable position in 
the ministry of reconciliation, with a wide circle of very devoted 
friends, still it could not be concealed from those who had known 
him intimately from childhood, that the first freshness of the heart 
was gone, that much of the elasticity of his spirits had departed, 
and that the brightest portion, as it were, of his very being had 
been buried in the grave with his wife and child.” — 


Although warmly attached to his people, as they were, 
indeed, to him, his recent and heavy affliction so weighed 
him down, that he resolved to seek a new field of labor, 
for his own personal good and that of the cause which 
lay so near his heart. He accordingly asked a dismission 
from the society in Hartland, and removed from that place 
in January, 1841, taking with him the remains of his com- 
panion and child, which were deposited in a beautiful 
resting place in Readsboro’. Passing the remainder of 
the winter with his relatives and friends in that and the 
adjoining towns, he received, during the time, several 
invitations to settle with societies in different places, but 
decided to accept the one from Middletown, Connecticut, 
and accordingly commenced his duties as pastor there 
early in May. He labored in the double capacity of pas- 
tor, and of assistant editor of one of our religious papers, 
published in the place. As much of his time as he could 
spare from other duties was given to the study of the 
sciences in connection with theology, especially the science 
of geology. Being more inclined to his books than to 
visits among his people, (though his social propensities 
were by no means small,) he made great advancement in 
his intellectual pursuits. He was afflicted, however, with 
a bronchial difficulty to such a degree as to lead to the 
belief that he must abandon the ministry ; a step which 
would have been of all things most grievous to him. He 
concluded, however, to suspend his pulpit labors for a 
time, and so tendered his resignation on the 20th of June. 
He was subsequently married to a lady of Portland, Con- 
necticut. Obtaining relief for his throat, in Boston, from 
the use of Homeopathic medicines, he resumed his preach- 
ing and studies with new zeal. In August 1844, he 
delivered the occasional discourse before the Connecticut 
State Convention of Universalists; and was invited to take 
charge, as pastor, of the society in Hudson, New York; an 
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invitation which he declined. Hecontinued a minister at 
large, until January, 1545, when he was settled as pastor 
of the First Universalist Society in Lynn, Massachusetts. 
This situation was very agreeable to his tastes and pro- 
fessional inclination; though his ministry here was ren- 
dered somewhat unpleasant in consequence of the modern 
rationalistic tendencies of much of the preaching of his 
predecessor. This evil he succeeded partially in over- 
coming by his faithful exposition of revealed truth, and 
its claims on mankind. He continued in his ministry 
here until December, 1847, when he preached his farewell 
sermon to his people; though, by special request of the 
friends of the society, he continued to supply the desk 
during the winter by way of exchanges. He pursued in 
the mean time his studies with unwearied industry; and 
in the spring of 1848, made engagements with the Uni- 
versalist Society in Warren, Massachusetts, to assume its 
pastoral charge. While preparing to remove there, he 
was exposed, during a visit to Boston, to a disease he had 
long dreaded, the measles. He was taken sick on his 
return home, and in a very few days he departed. His 
death took place April 26, 1848, in the 37th year of his 
age. 

Hsing given this summary notice of the life of a good 
man and minister, we would take occasion to speak still 
further in reference to certain characteristics in him which 
are worthy of note and remembrance, as they serve to 
show under what adverse circumstances the Christian 
ministry is often sought and truly honored, what lessons 
may be learned in the afflictions of life, and how forcibly 
the thoughts and actions of the faithful speak to us even 
when we can see their faces no more. 

Among the peculiar traits in the character of Mr. San- 
ford was that of his single-mindedness, especially in his 
devotion to the service of Christian truth, to the work of 
the ministry. He deemed this ministry a labor which 
should be performed from a conviction of duty. He had 
received the gospel as a dispensation of needed light to 
man, which must prosper and spread through human in- 
strumentality; and he deemed a conscientious devotion 
to his work of the first importance with any one designing 
to enter upon it. To one of less conscientiousness, the 
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obstacles in the way of his entrance upon the ministry 
might have been too formidable to inspire an action insur- 
ing success. But he had sought “first the kingdom of 
God,” and other considerations were viewed by bim in 
that subordinate sense according with the instructions of 
the Master. His views of Christian truth, as his biogra- 
pher tells us, though based on the doctrines of the Divine 
Paternity, the Human Brotherhood, and the Universal Re- 
demption, were somewhat modified and changed within 
the great outlines as he advanced in study and experience. 
During his ministry in Hartland, we are informed that, 
although his preaching was strongly doctrinal, it became 
gradually less controversial and more philosophical. ‘The 
works of Spurzheim had made very deep impressions 


upon him. 


** Mental and moral science was revealed in a new light. His 
previous views upon these subjects had been somewhat vague and 
unformed. They now began to take shape and distinctness. 
And from some traits of his sermons, written along at this period, 
as well as from my private recollections of his correspondence 
and conversation, there was too much, perhaps, of a tendency to 
make religion the mere thing of the intellect. It was a set of 
propositions addressed to the reason. Its entire rationalé must 
be mastered. Every particular must have its demonstration. 
Too little space was given to faith; too little scope was given to 
the affections. ‘The whole sphere of the Divine operations, so 
varied, diversified, and often so mysterious ; its complicated pro- 
cesses stretching off into infinity, and all its wonderful phenomena 
flashing their light across the depths of being, as comets across 
the sky, must be reduced to a system, and take a form that would 
bring them within the grasp of the human mind. The spiritual 
no less than the material world put on a stiff and mechanical 
aspect. The magical pencil that had mapped off the human 
skull; that had given “a local habitation and a name ”’ to all the 
powers and faculties of the mind, had pushed its seemingly arbi- 
trary regulations into the realms of spirit; had seized upon the 
most subtle of mental and moral operations, and reduced them to 
a mere clock-work. The Universe became a great time-piece, 
the main-spring of which was God. Perhaps the tendency of 
Sanford’s mind throughout, though long struggled against, and 
finally very much modified, was to reasonings @ priori. Taking 
the great fact of the Divine Sovereignty as a stand-point, and re- 
garding the Divine attributes as prima! forces, by the action of 
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which all things moved, there resulted a kind of pantheism, in 
the abysses of which all subordinate agencies become swallowed 
up and lost. Moral existence,—could there be any such thing ? 
Were not all moral actions, so termed, mere phenomena evolved 
from the apparent conflict of forces as necessarily operative and 
as purely mechanical as those that impel an engine or turn a 
mill? Still, he never lost sight of the fact, that there was such 
a thing as duty ; that accountability wasa reality ; that somehow 
we were, after all, moral agents, with a work to perform, and a 
high destiny to realize.” 


In years afterwards, it seems, that his reading and reflec- 
tion brought him to face that inexplicable problem born of 
the reason and conscience, viz: Divine sovereignty and 
Human accountability. 


* The facts of his moral nature, in the light of consciousness ; 
his conscience, the crowning excellency of his soul, all assured 
him, as with a divine overpowering voice, that he was a moral, 
accountable being ; and reason answered, “* God is sovereign, and 
there can be no will but his own!” ‘This conflict between reason 
and the moral feelings, which goes on, doubtless, to some extent 
in the minds of most men, can hardly be said to have terminated 
in his case during life, but it changed the relative position of his 
articles of faith. The grand idea of human destiny as held by 
Universalists, the great central truth of the gospel, was still be- 
lieved as firmly, and cherished as dearly by him as ever; per- 
haps more so, as affliction had taught him its value; but still it 
had brought up the important idea of duty into the foreground of 
the picture, had given it a prominence in his thoughts, and made 
it an object of effort, far more than it ever had been before. It 
became a favorite conviction with him that the purpose of human 
existence was purely moral, that life here was merely a disci- 
pline, a primal school in which to train us for immortality.” 


The main foundation of the faith of Mr. Sanford was 
the Bible. He had no sympathy with the modern ration- 
alism that would set aside or lightly esteem its claims. 
He denominated it a philosophy “which would convert 
Christianity into an undesigned though fortunate produc- 
tion of nature, and immortality into an inheritance of pos- 
thumous fame.” He says, in one of his sermons: 


‘| am, and I must be, an ardent lover of the Bible. I would 
not exchange it for all the systems of philosophy which the in- 
genuity of human wisdom has ever formed. I love the Bible for 
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what it teaches of God, his nature and character; and, if possi- 
ble, I love it more for what it reveals of man, ‘human nature, 
duty, and destiny.” 


His diligence and self-application were admirable. 
He was a devoted and thorough student, seeking every 
way to add to his intellectual stature, and to make himself 
more and more useful in his work as a teacher and minis- 
ter of God’s truth to man. In his reading, he had little 
or no taste for the lighter works of literature. Standard 
authors on religion, science, and philosophy, and the 
ablest reviews of the times furnished him the mental food 
which he most really enjoyed. We find, in extracts from 
his private journal, various records of the works he studied, 
evincing his good judgement, and his improvement of time. 
He was specially interested in the study of geology, and 
read with keenest relish the most distinguished authors on 
this science. He gives Lyell the preference above all 
others. “I am charmed,” he writes, “with the liquidness 
of his style, and almost alarmed at the comprehensiveness 
of his views. What can be more admirable than his his- 
torical view of the rise and progress of Geology?” 
During the winter of 1846, he prepared and delivered a 
course of five lectures on this science, in its relation to 
natural and revealed religion. One of these lectures, on 
Fossil Organic Remains, he delivered before the Lynn 
Natural Historical Society. Next year he prepared for 
the Universalist Quarterly publication a very instructive 
and able article on the “ Archeology of the Earth and its 
inhabitants ;” and afterwards another, for the same work, 
on “ The Scripture Doctrine of Creation.” During the 
latter part of his ministry he pursued with unwearied dili- 
gence the study of the Greek and Latin languages. His 
written comments on the works he read, as these are given 
from his Journal, reveal to us a mind accustomed to look 
very clearly into things, instead of being contented with 
superficial surveys only. His views of Gibbon, as we 
find them in the “ Memorial,” seem to us very discrimi- 
nating and just. He ascribes the infidelity of this distin- 
guished historian, “1. To his natural want of taste for 
religion, as evinced in his early years and education. 
2. His conversion, first to Romanism, and secondly, to 
Calvinism. 3. His acquaintance with Voltaire, Bayle, 
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Hume, and other learned infidels. And 4. His sympa- 
thy with the spirit of the Greek and Roman Historians 
and Philosophers. ‘'l'o these should doubtless be added 
the corrupt forms of received Christianity.” Of his 15th 
and 16th chapters of the History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, he says, “ They contain, in my 
opinion, about the strangest and most dextrous combina- 
tion of facts and false coloring which was ever put to- 
gether by mortal hand.” He seemed to be wisely influ- 
enced with the conviction that the Christian minister should 
be the eager and faithful student, if he would show him- 
self “a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth ;” a lesson which it is honora- 
ble in any man to give to the world, and which not a few 
professing to be ministers of God's truth have seemed 
altogether too unwilling to heed, if they were able to com- 
prehend it. 

As a preacher, Mr. Sanford was one of the serious and 
solid kind. His voice was not melodious, and his man- 
ner was somewhat mechanical and hard. Yet he was to 
most hearers an agreeable speaker, because of the good 
matter he had indited in his preparation for the pulpit. 
He seldom spoke extempore, and his discourses were 
usually framed and finished with much care. We re- 
member the remark of an experienced and safely-judging 
hearer concerning him in the early part of his ministry, 
that he was one of the “ cleanest” preachers he ever heard. 
This was said in reference to his thoroughness. In the 
preparation and delivery of his sermons, and, indeed, in all 
his pulpit exercises, there was not the least of the fantasti- 
cal about him. He had no airs with which to catch the 
eye or please the mere fancy of an audience. He seemed 
to have but little apprehension of any such attractiveness 
in a preacher. He very quietly speaks, somewhere in 
his Journal, of those who have not liked the simplicity of 
his manner, “ having a taste for a more noisy style;” and 
again, as it had been intimated to him by a friend that 
he would be liked very much if he had more energy in 
his delivery. ‘“ Energy!” he writes; “ whether it is notse 
or mental activity that is wanted, I do not know. I can- 
not well feign what I do not feel. I cannot easily put on 
the appearance of devotion and earnestness,—such, I 
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mean, as stupidity looks for—when J am in ‘a calm and 
heavenly frame.’ Ido hate to rage and foam in the sa- 
cred desk, much as it is liked by the multitude.” Wherever 
he preached, the thinkers who heard him generally appre- 
ciated and were well pleased with his discourses. 

His preaching did not often take the combative turn, 
though he was what may in strict truth be termed, a doc- 
trinal preacher. His presentation and defence of Chris- 
tian doctrine, however, were not much in the controversial 
style. He loved to philosophize calmly and clearly on 
divine truth, and to enforce its great practical lessons on 
the minds of his auditors. Yet he was by no means defi- 
cient in controversial skill and power, when these seemed 
in daty demanded of him. We find in this history of his 
life, one occasion on which he was called upon to defend 
the truth of the gospel against attacks of the vilest charac- 
ter made by the notorious “ revivalist,’ Knapp, in the 
city of New Haven, in 1841. No epithets were too signi- 
ficantly mean for this preacher to use when speaking of 
the Universalist ministry. His perversions of their faith, 
also, and his stories about their conduct, were of what 
men usually consider the insufferable kind. Mr. Sanford 
heard this preacher one evening, and called him to an ac- 
count, demanding such facts as might go to sustain the 
harsh statements he had made. But the accuser was 
silent, because false. He would not grant the accused a 
privilege of utterance when and where he demanded it. 
On the following day, handbills were issued and circu- 
lated through the city that Mr. Sanford would preach in 
one of the public halls of the place that evening. He did 
so, speaking more than an hour and a half to a crowded 
and deeply attentive assembly ; and his refutation of the 
slander of the adversary, and his masterly defence of the 
doctrine and people assailed, was an honor to him, as it 
was a blessing to the cause of gospel truth. 

One of the most instructive and affecting representations 
we have in the life of this good man, is that in which we 
trace the disciplinary workings of affliction with him. 
His domestic bereavement in early manhood was one of 
the most severe that could come to any mortal. We shall 
never forget its impression upon our own mind when we 
were first made acquainted with it by the stricken one 
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himself. It was at the close of a quiet summer day, as 
we greeted him, a welcome visiter at our own door, and 
when, in answer to the friendly and earnest inquiry, “ How 
are the family at home?” the startling and solemn an- 
swer was returned, “ They are in the grave.” Though he 
stirred others to deepest emotions and tears in this brief 
recital, his own conversation, following, in reference to it, 
was calm and instructive, and rather like one seeking to 
allay the griefs of others, than really the most afflicted of 
them all. His subsequent thought, and writing, and con- 
versation, all that we can learn of these, respecting his 
bereavement, were of the same truly philosophical and 
Christian kind. No sufferer could feel more keenly his 
wounds. But few, it seems to us, could have borne them 
with a truer composure, or with a stronger, nobler trust in 
the healing and restoring Power. We find, as we pursue 
his brief history, that in all his allusions to affliction, his 
views respecting the gracious ends of it were more con- 
firmed. He writes in his diary, in 1841, 


*¢ T will not look on the future with despair. My reason, phi- 
losophy, and religion, bid me view life as a school, whose ele- 
ments of discipline, though severe, are necessary for the correc- 
tion, developement, and improvement of mankind. The giant oak 
has been made by winds and storms no less than by serenity and 
sunshine.” 


And again, in 1842, one year after, 


‘‘ The time has been, when I looked upon affliction with fear 
and trembling ; but I believe that I can now say, that that time 
is passed. I have learned who it is that uses the rod, and what 
it is used for. It is in the hand of a Father, and he never em- 
ploys it but for the correction and benefit of his children. My 
chief concern now is, that I bear its inflictions with patience, for- 
titude, and resignation ; and that it realize in me its Divine pur- 
pose, in chastening and purifying my feelings; in elevating my 
views and hopes of immortality, and thus prepare me for the ful- 
filment of the object of my being. But, that this may be accom- 
plished, I have something to do. It will not be enough that I am 
passive. I must act. I must consider and second the means of 
Providence in this work, and make it my chief business to bring 
my whole nature into accordance with the laws, requirements, 
and will of my Maker.” 
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In his discourse on Affliction, in this volume, his own 
personal experience is appropriately alluded to, and his 
statement of the benefits of affliction very happily made. 
He believed that the morally sublime in man could be 
most significantly realized by himself through the rough 
ways of trial and discipline, even as “the Captain of our 
salvation” was made “perfect through suffering.” ‘The 
world has been blest with a noble army of such souls. 
We are thankful that the faithful minister of whom we 
now write was one of this glorious number. Every addi- 
tion to them is a new cause of gratitude to God, and of 
gratulation to mankind. 

Following the memoir of Mr. Sanford, in this volume, 
are six sermons, selected from his manuscripts. The sub- 
jects are, Affliction; Man Created in the Image of God; 
Sin a Moral Insanity; The Example of Christ; Human 
Destiny ; Joy of the Gospel; and so far as we are ac- 
quainted with the ability of the man, we should think 
them a fair representation of his sermonizing. They are 
good and able discourses; plain, strong, and though not 
abounding in finely rounded periods and brilliant oratoric 
flashes, yet agreeable and instructive, always. They are 
such sermons as we should be willing to put into the 
hands of any one desiring to know of our doctrine, whether 
it be of God or of men; and which we can most heartily 
commend to all believers or unbelievers of Christianity. 
They are full of the Christian spirit; they bear the im- 
press of sincerity; they are alive and earnest. They 
“ vindicate the ways of God to man,” and aptly enforce 
the great human duties demanded of the Christian dis- 
ciple. 

In conclusion of this notice, we are impelled to express 
our admiration of the manner in which this little book is 
written. The “ Memorial” is from the hand and heart of 
a bosom friend; yet there is no unmanly adulation in it; 
but a truthfulness, simplicity, genial Christian warmth 
and dignity, which will commend it to every intelligent 
Christian reader, and which will also serve to strengthen 
in no small degree the reputation, as a writer, which the 
author has already so well and surely earned. From our 
heart, we thank him for this excellent tribute to departed, 
yet ever living, worth. We know it is his prayer, as it is 
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our own, that the ministry of the Reconciliation may be 
blest with many others like our Sanford, of such sterling 
qualifications as he possessed for the Christian work. The 
church and the world have need of them. J. G. A. 


Art. XX. 


Literary Notices. 


1. Conscience and the Constitution, with Remarks on the recent 
Speech of the Hon. Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United States 
on the subject of Slavery. By M. Stuart lately professor in the The- 
ological Seminary at Andover, &c. Boston: Published by Crocker & 
Brewster, 1850. 8vo. pp. 119. 


Professor Stuart should consider that there are several writers, 
in the world, besides himself, who claim to be read, and that we, 
poor readers, have not an eternity to spend in the flesh. About 
twenty or thirty pages of rather egotistic garrulity might have 
been spared from his pamphlet, without any sense of grievous loss 
on our part; and we think that Mr. Webster, with his good taste, 
would be glad to be relieved of about as many doses of fulsome 
adulation. The Professor lacks the skill to compound this latter 
article for a human stomach. 

The doctrine of the pamphlet, with the expositions and argu- 
ments on which it is founded, may be summed up thus: 1. The 
Old Testament authorized the Jews to hold slaves—for six years 
if they were of Hebrew birth, and perpetually if they were taken 
from among the heathen. Slave-holding, therefore, (so argues 
the Professor,) is not a sin in itself, that is, under every possible 
form in which it may exist, and under every possible conjuncture 
of circumstances. But 2. the slavery sanctioned in the Old 
Testament was different in its form from American slavery ; and 
it was also enacted for a people, and for an age, that lay under 
the twilight of the Mosaic dispensation, and not under the broad 
day of the gospel. We cannot, therefore, (he says,) argue from 
its permission, then, to its permission, now, nor, (as we think he 
should have added,) from the permission of that peculiar kind of 
it, to the permission of ours, which is so different. 3. Yet, even 
in the New Testament, and under the Christian dispensation, 
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neither Christ nor his apostles forbade slave-holding, by name ; 
and St. Paul and St. Peter counselled Christian masters in a way 
that seems to allow the practice in their circumstances, and ad- 
vised converted slaves not to rebel against their condition, but to 
be submissive to it. St. Paul even persuaded the fugitive slave 
Onesimus to return to his Christian master Philemon. All this 
shows, (says the Professor,) that slave-holding is not, even under 
the gospel, a sin in itself, as we have defined this phrase ; and 
that we may return fugitive slaves without violating Christian 
principles. 4. Nevertheless, the civil relations in which the 
Christians of the apostolic age stood to the institution of slavery, 
were wholly different from those in which our countrymen stand 
to it, since we are the makers of the government and laws, while 
they were the helpless subjects, if not the victims, of the govern- 
ment, and had no power to abolish, or to modify, or to restrain 
the evil. This is the reason, the Professor thinks, why the New 
Testament did not expressly forbid the then existing slavery. 
And 5. slavery is opposed to the radical principles of the gospel ; 
especially American slavery (the worst of all,) is, in some re- 
spects, * treason against the Majesty of heaven and earth.” 

Such is his statement of the Biblical grounds, and of their im- 
mediate bearing on slavery as it exists in our country. The 
general conclusion to which he evidently aims to bring us, is, 
that although slavery, as practised at the South, is a great wrong 
against God and humanity, and one that ought to be removed as 
soon as practicable, yet, it not being a sin in itself, we must not 
denounce its patrons ex ipso facto as criminals, nor on that ac- 
count withhold our Christian fellowship from them ; that we may, 
consistently with the gospel, make compromises with it, and that 
we are bound to do so by the Constitution of the United States ; 
and finally that all the moral evil, which will probably result from 
such compromises, is a matter for which we of the North have 
no responsibility. We need not stop here to examine whether, 
in these points, he is consistent with his own premises and infer- 
ences. We will only specify his views of the duty which the 
citizens of the North owe, in the present crisis of our national 
affairs. 

1. We must deliver up all fugitive slaves, when claimed ; 
though he strongly protests against the provisions of Messrs. But- 
ler’s and Mason’s Bill, and gravely pleads, on the authority of some 
newspaper, that Mr. Webster did not really pledge himself to 
support it. The Professor would have fugitives taken back to the 
place whence they fled, and there tried by juries of slave-holders ! 
as if this would be of any avail, or as if it would indeed be gen- 
erally practicable for the helpless captive. 2. He would have 
no “ Wilmot-proviso”’ enacted with respect to any ‘Territory, 
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because he thinks, Cass-like, that Congress has no right to inter- 
fere in this way, and also because such a prohibition would be of 
no use, since any Territory, when it becomes a State, can admit 
or exclude slavery as it pleases,—as if the institutions of the 
State, in this respect, would not be determined by the previous 
institutions of the Territory! or as if it were of no use to bring 
up a child in the right way, because that, when it comes of age, 
it can take whatever way it chooses. 3. The free-states should 
compel the South, by process of law in the United States Courts, 
to cease from imprisoning our free citizens, and from selling them 
into slavery. 4. He earnestly admonishes slave-holders of the 
flagrant evils, moral and religious, of slavery, and of its hostility 
to the spirit of the gospel. And 5. he exhorts all, both those of 
the North and those of the South, but especially the former, to 
moderation, Christian charity, and mutual compromise, with 
respect to the evil. 

To us it seems that he has served up rather a droll medley, 
consisting partly of M. Stuart, partly of the slavery recognized 
by the Bible, enforced, as the vintners say, with the slavery of 
the South, partly of Daniel Webster, mollified by some newspa- 
per and by private assurances, and partly of the anti-slavery 
spirit of the gospel, together with a few political prescriptions of 
singular ineptitude. 

The slavery sanctioned in the Old Testament—what has that 
to do with such slavery as ours? or, indeed, with any slavery, 
under the gospel? Many barbarities were prescribed in the first 
Covenant, which were allowable only in the age and circumsian- 
ces of the ancient Jews, and which no Christian, nor civilized 
statesman, of our day, would tolerate for a moment,—witness the 
utter massacre of heathen tribes, the savage modes of warfare, 
the bloody character of the penal code, &c. When will our 
wrong-headed divines learn that Moses suffered the people to do 
many things “ because of the hardness of their hearts!” And 
then, what excuse can the zealous propagators of our American 
slavery draw from the fact that Christ and his apostles did not 
directly meddle with the institutions of the hostile government 
under which they lived, and of which they themselves were the 
victims ? Should the slave-holders themselves unfortunately be- 
come the slaves of their blacks, they may then, perhaps, use this 
consideration as an argument for submission to their helpless lot ; 
but it is plain that they can never justly plead it as authority for 
imposing bondage on others. Again, the example of St. Paul, 
in the case of Onesimus, has no affinity with what is now called 
the delivering up of fugitive slaves. What did the apostle do? 
He persuaded one of his converts to return voluntarily to the 
service of a certain Christian master, of whose gentleness, and 
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brotherly sympathy with the fugitive, there was no question ; and 
this is urged as an obligation upon us to doa very different thing, 
namely to deliver fugitives up, dy force, to a cruel bondage under 
such masters as those commonly are from whom they flee. 
Should we meet with a case parallel with that of Onesimus and 
Philemon, we may, in imitation of the apostle, persuade the fugi- 
tive, if we can, to return voluntarily ; but what would St. Paul 
have said of using force against all the entreaties of the bondman 
for protection of every thing dear in life! We have no patience 
with Professor Stuart’s overreaching ‘‘ exegesis.” After all his 
special pleadings, however, he comes to the right ground, at last, 
that slavery is opposed to the radical principles of the gospel, and 
that, in our country, it is, in several of its bearings, “‘ treason 
against the Majesty of heaven and earth.” This decides the 
whole question whether we ought to aid in extending or strength- 
ening it. 

Were the great question, which agitates our nation, nothing 
more than this, Whether it is right to admit a slave-holder, under 
any circumstances, to Christian fellowship ? or, Whether we ought 
to call him by hard names, and seek to insult him? we could see 
the relevancy of many things which the Professor has said. But 
this is not the question. The point on which the destiny of our 
country, as well as the anxiety of the people, now trembles, is, 
Whether we shall make any farther compromises with the prin- 
ciple of slavery. On this point, we are sorry to say, the pam- 
phlet appears to have been designed to bear in the affirmative. 
No doubt, the Professor’s motive is, to restore harmony between 
the North and the South, or rather between the statesmen from 
those two sections. But it is astonishing that men can be so 
blind as to think of promoting harmony by coupling together 
the two hostile principles of slavery and freedom,—as if it were 
possible, in the nature of things, that these wholly repugnant ele- 
ments can operate in mutual concord. Confine slavery within 
its present limits, allow it no chance of extension, nor even of 
existence where it is not already secured by the Constitution; and 
when it is once known that this policy is fixed forever, the existing 
turmoil will begin to subside into peace, but not before. The 
politician, or the divine, who overlooks so obvious a suggestion, 
is incapacitated to advise in the present crisis, whatever be the 
depth and soundness of his judgement on other matters. 

The Professor advises to compel the South, by legal process, 
to respect the freedom of our northern citizen in her ports. We 
would recommend no such attempt; it would be fruitless. Let 
the United States Court decide as it may on the point, still South 
Carolina will continue to imprison and sell our free blacks, as 
long as she retains her present slave-system; it is the natura] 
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out-working of the institution. And we of the North, on the 
other hand, shall continue to protect the fugitive slave, who 
throws himself on our humanity. Professor Stuart himself, when 
out of his study, would do so, as he virtually acknowledges,— 
to his honor be it spoken. 

We have no wish to detract from Mr. Webster’s well-merited 
fame, nor will we forget the important services he has heretofore 
rendered to our country. But he made an enormous blunder, 
when he scouted the ‘“ Wilmot Proviso” in the case of New 
Mexico, and pledged himself to support Butler’s and Mason’s Bill 
‘* with all its provisions, to the fullest extent.” Accustomed to re- 
gard slavery chiefly in its relations to national policy, aside from 
the bearing of higher and eternal laws, he did not appreciate nor 
suspect the strength of moral sentiment arrayed against it in the 
public conscience, and, in his aim at temporary expedients, he 
was unhappily left to brave the voice of God in the human heart. 
No skill, nor genius, nor influence, on the part of his apologists, 
can sustain him in his desperate mistake ; he must get out of it. 
Indeed he has had the good sense already to recede openly from 
his ground with respect to the fugitive slave Bill; and he will 
also recede, either silently or expressly, from his absurd position 
that the natural formation of New Mexico is a sufficient safe- 
guard against the entrance of slavery on that territory. We 
would respectfully caution his partizans not to commit themselves 
with him on this point; for they may be assured that he will 
abandon it, should he live a few years longer. Who, in all the 
world, believes in the physical impossibility which he had the 
misfortune to allege ? Nobody, himself of course excepted just 
at present. 

While writing this, we are startled by the tidings of President 
Taylor’s death. The hand that held the helm, and that appeared 
to be steadily directing the vessel of state out of the tempest into 
port, is struck down ; and where, among the survivors, shall we 
look for so safe and at the same time so powerful a guidance? 
The danger that slavery will find an open door for extension, in 
some of the turns of an unsettled legislation, seems now to be 
doubled. If by any oversight, it should be allowed to enter New 
Mexico, it will not stop there; it will sweep into our Union 
Mexico herself, and then Cuba, and finally Central America down 
to the Isthmus of Panama, deciding our fate as a great slave- 
empire, the most terrible that ever existed on the face of the earth. 
This is the pawn that Retsch’s inexorable Chessman is playing 
with our young country for. Look at Retsch’s drawing, and 
mark how truly the figures represent the actors in the present 
scene ! 


VOL. VII. 25 
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In conclusion, let us observe, distinctly, that it is not the citi- 
zens of the South whom we are to blame the most severely for 
the extension of slavery; it is those of the North. The.position 
of the former, the very elements of their social condition, are 
such as make it natural, and almost unavoidable, that they should 
strive for that object ; but the latter, in abetting it, sin against 
nature as well as against God and humanity. Let us never for- 
get that it is the recreants of the North who have spread the 
blight over two-thirds of the area it now occupies; let us always 
consider that if it reach a step further, it will be by the treachery 
of our own agents, under the more euphonious names of compro- 
mise, concession, or adherence to party. 


2. Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt, Attorney-General of the 
United States. By John P. Kennedy. New and Revised Edition. 2 
vols. 12 mo. pp. 368,391. Lea & Blanchard. 1850. 


These volumes make us regret the narrow limits prescribed for 
a “literary notice.” They deserve a review in full. The char- 
acter of the man who is the subject of the memoir, the manner in 
which the work is executed, and the generous influence it is fitted 
to exert on all classes of minds, make them worthy of special 
notice. For the present, however, we must content ourselves 
with commending them, as we do most earnestly, to our readers 
of every sort, but particularly to young men and students. It is 
a delight to read them. They are rich in instructive lessons put 
in such pleasant style that every faculty of mind and heart is 
interested, and the reader is almost equally gratified with the sub- 
ject, and the author, of the memoir. : 

William Wirt was one of the most gifted men of our country, 
and his professional career was one of the longest and most brill- 
iant which any member of the bar has accomplished. In the 
words of Webster, when announcing his death in the Senate, 
*unsullied in every thing which regards professional honor and 
integrity, patient of labor, and rich in those stores of learning 
which are the reward of patient labor, and patient labor only ; 
and if equalled, yet certainly not excelled, in fervent, animated and 
persuasive eloquence ; he has left an example which those who 
seek to raise themselves to great heights of professional eminence, 
will hereafter emulously study. Fortunate indeed will be the few 
who shall imitate it successfully !” 

And then his generous and kindly heart, his regard for others’ 
interests and feelings ; the beauty and tenderness of his domestic 
life, his playful and most instructive letters to his family ; his 
early temptations, his conquest, and the purity of his walk thence- 
forward; his grateful remembrance of friends who had aided 
him, his companionable qualities ; his religious faith, his Chris- 
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tian charity —all these make the memoir of Mr. Wirt more than 
ordinarily interesting, pleasing and profitable. We should be 
glad to give some of his letters as an example to parents when 
corresponding with their children; some for their excellent ad- 
vice to young beginners and students ; some for their lucid expo- 
sition of certain political theories and doctrines; some for their 
illustrations of cotemporary history ; some to show the true mode} 
of epistolary writing; and last and specially, some for their beau- 
tiful expressions of Christian faith and feeling, which, coming as 
they sometimes do, from the stormy conflict of politics, law, 
ambition, temptation, and corruptions of every sort, seem like 
breezes from orange gardens or the spicy groves of Arabia, 
borne to you in the midst of the desert. 

But we must forbear. We do not know Mr. Kennedy, but we 
desire to express our thanks to him for a work so eminently cal- 
culated to do good among the youth of our country. It should 
have place in every family library, as well as on the student’s 
shelf. And we are glad to see a second edition so soon called 
for, showing as it does that the book is appreciated. We ought 
to say it contains a finely executed likeness of Mr. Wirt, and a 
fac-simile of a letter to him from John Adams, equally curious as 
a specimen of the spirit of the sage, and of his chirography, at 
four-score. 7. Bi 


3. Studies in Christian Biography: or Hours with Theologians and 
Reformers. By Samuel Osgood, Minister of the Church of the Messiah. 
New York: C. 8. Francis & Co. 12 mo. pp. 395. 


This volume is made up of reviews, mostly published in the 
Christian Examiner and Bibliotheca Sacra. The perusal has 
partly disappointed and partly pleased us. We think the author 
erred in judgement, when he decided to publish in book form, 
without recasting the articles, and giving them more exactness 
and finish. It seems to us much more might have been made out 
of some of the subjects, as Swedenborg and Socinus, both of 
which are wanting in breadth and completeness. And we think 
his partiality for his favorites induces him to speak too softly of 
their faults and too largely of their merits; as in the case of Je- 
rome, whose errors and sins are lightly touched, and his virtues 
and merits rated, at least, high enough. 

But the book, for all this, is instructive and pleasing. The 
style is animated and graphic, and at times quite picturesque, as 
in some paragraphs of Augustine, Teresa, and Edwards. The 
general reader will be profited, and the student will find many 
good hints, and the way indicated, while the desire is increased, 
for a more thorough knowledge of the men and times reviewed by 
the author. This will prove specially true in regard to Augus- 
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tine, Chrysostom, and Jerome, and perhaps Socinus and Grotius, 
among the more modern. 

We note with pleasure that the author, (to speak after the 
manner of the Christian Examiner,) tlough nominally connected 
with the Unitarians, appears to have very serious views of the 
importance of personal religion. t. B. . 


4. Lynch’s Narrative of the United States Expedition to the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, &c. A new and condensed edition. pp. 332. 
12 mo. 1850. Lea & Blanchard. 


This work was noticed at length in the Quarterly for October 
last. We have introduced it again, for the purpose of saying to 
those who were hindered, by the high price, from the purchase 
of the first edition, that they may have here all that is essential 
and useful in the book at one-third the former price, or one dol- 
ar. The publishers have done a wise and good thing, for which 
they will have the thanks of many hundreds who-will now possess 
themselves of the long coveted book. 7. B. 7. 


5. The Psalms Translated and Explained, by J. A. Alexander, 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. Volume 1. New 
York: Baker & Scribner, 145 Nassau street. 1850. 

To those who are acquainted with Dr. Alexander’s just reputa- 
tion for Biblical learning, and who know the general character of 
the Princeton School of Theology , no especial information will be 
needed concerning the merits and peculiarities of the work before 
us. It is undertaken in a very different spirit from that manifest- 
ed in De Wette’s and Noyes’ volumes, for the author is a firm 
believer in the literal inspiration of all the Psalms, and, as his 
interpretation of the second will amply testify, an unwavering 
defender of the prophetic character and double sense of many of 
them. 

The preface informs us that free use of Hengstenberg’s Com- 
mentary has been made in the preparation of this work, while 
there are sufficient differences of arrangement and treatment to 
justify its claim to be an original exposition of the great lyrics of 
the Church. Dr. Alexander has aimed exclusively at explana- 
tion,—the discovery and statement of the meaning of the text. 
He has translated every verse anew, but has separated each verse 
from its neighbor by paragraphs of exegesis, so that no Psalm is 
continuously printed. No student will regret this, for many of 
the lines are so concisely and unpoetically rendered, that the 
taste of any reader, who is acquainted with Noyes’ version, 
would be deeply wounded by an unbroken presentation of the 
rhythm into which the translator has twisted many of David’s 
thoughts and prayers. Still, the work is very valuable and hon- 
orable to the Biblical scholarship of our country. We like to 
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read a good, sound, learned orthodox volume of scriptural criti- 
cism, especially from a Presbyterian of the Old School. And 
here every wish is gratified. In our view, Calvinism has many 
knotty difficulties to encounter in the promises of forgiveness and 
the descriptions of God’s free mercy with which the Psalms 
abound. We turned eagerly to read Dr. Alexander’s comment 
on the 5lst, for instance. We wanted to see how so sober a 
thinker would interpolate the atonement between the 16th and 
17th verses. But, unfortunately, the volume closes with Psalm 
50th. The work will extend through two additional volumes. 
We shall look for them with pleasure, and shall try to make them 


placable companions with DeWette’s Commentary, on the same 
shelf. K. 


6. The Planetary and Stellar Worlds: A Popular Exposition of the 
great Discoveries and Theories of Modern Astronomy. Ina Series of 
Ten Lectures. By O. M. Mitchel, A. M. New York: Baker & 
Scribner. 1849. 


Every age and country requires to have the great truths of 
philosophy and science stated in new forms, to suit new tastes 
and habits of thought. Here we have Astronomy done up 
for the “Great West.” The solar system, the discovery of 
Kepler’s laws, Newton’s labors on the moon, Maedler’s hypoth- 
esis of the central sun, and Leverrier’s tugs of thought after the 
new planets, are made the themes of capital Stump oratory. We 
have no doubt these lectures will yet induce many a backwoods- 
man to purchase a cheap telescope and some celestial charts, and 
to pore over the possibility of annexing our neighborly and unin- 
habited satellite. We have heard Mr. Mitchell deliver most of 
the lectures which.this volume contains. ‘They are excellent in 
their way, fresh, clear, and strong, with nothing to mar the pleas- 
ure of perusing them, but the occasional Fourth-of-July flourish- 
es. No one, however, can read the preface which modestly 
details the sacrifices of professor Mitchel for his favorite science, 
without honoring the man and rejoicing in his success. K. 


7. Longfellow’s Poems. A new and complete Edition. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1850. 

Poems by James Russel Lowell. A new and complete edition. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1850. 


Of course we have nothing further to say, at this day, concern- 
ing the merits of these volumes than that they are elegantly print- 
ed and are furnished at a very reasonable price. The young 
readers and admirers of Longfellow can now obtain for two dol- 
lars, all the pleasure and profit for which their elder brothers and 
sisters paid six. Upon New England readers, even of poetry, 
this hint will not be thrown away. K. 
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8 Latter-Day Pamphlets, Edited by Thomas Carlyle, &c. &c. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Company, &c. 1850. Nos. i.—vi. 


We were once rather amused at the simplicity of a tyro-peda- 
gogue. He could not govern his school ; and among other direc- 
tions which the Committee kindly gave him for the purpose, was 
this piece of advice, somewhat rhetorically expressed: “ Sir, 
when you bid a scholar do any thing, never take your eye off 
from him, till you shall have seen him do it.” The next thing 
we heard from pedagogue was, that he had taken the earliest op- 
portunity to try our prescription ; that he had planted himself en 
magister, and looked a refractory scholar straight in the eye, for 
half a day together; but in vain; for that, before he gave up the 
experiment, a universal tittering had arisen in the school at the 
phenomenon. So he interpreted the Committee’s advice. 

It will not do to interpret Carlyle in this way. Carlyle is a 
humorist; he delights to run riot in exaggeration, in one-sided 
statement, for the very humor’s sake. If “he can thus bring out 
a neglected truth so that it shall be seen, he prefers to do it thus, 
through a magnifying-glass of most grotesque refractions, leaving 
us to make allowance for the extrav agances in which he presents 
it, and for the glaring light in which “he flashes it upon our eyes. 
Whether this is “the best way of writing, is indeed questionable ; 
but that this is his way, is not questionable. We must, therefore, 
understand his language with corresponding abatements, modifica- 
tions, and suppliances, and readjust the representations which he 
has capriciously distorted. 

In the most perverse of his arguments, there generally is, at 
bottom, a sound principle that well deserves our serious regard. 
This is the case even in his ostensible plea for a reinstatement 
of slavery, and in his diatribes against “ the fever of Platform- 
Benevolence,” the * sugary kind of Philandering,” that proposes 
to cure the world of its evils by ‘‘ dear sensibility.” In his treat- 
ment of these matters, we think there are many important sug- 
gestions, which require indeed to be separated from his wilful 
extravagances, but which are much needed at present, to moderate 
some of the counter-extravagancies of our times. It appears to 
us that any general system of measures for the reform of the 
vicious, or for the correction of the criminal, must prove futile in 
the end, unless it provide for the use of sharp, and sometimes 
terrible, severity. If we attempt to get wholly rid of this unwel- 
come agent in the work of human discipline, and rely exclusively 
on forbearance, inoffensive gentleness, and the attraction of sym- 
pathy, to effect the purpose, we shall find that they soon lose 
their power ; when taken thus alone, they will at length exert 
even an injurious, because enervating, influence on the public. 
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Human nature is such that, in order to acquire consistency and 
strength, it needs a great amount of hardship mingled in with its 
more pleasant experiences ; just as we need the immense pressure 
of the atmosphere to stimulate the functions of animal life, or as 
the universal order of physical nature depends on the nice adjust- 
ment of repulsion and attraction. How would it do to dispense 
with either of these? In the existing state of human society, to- 
gether with the arrangements of Divine Providence, there are 
indeed many instances of a wonderful reform of individuals 
effected by the exhibition of gentle persuasion alone; but, even 
in these instances, it is because there is already furnished a dark 
back-ground of suffering, or of conscious danger, to contribute its 
part towards the result, and to give the gentler element a chance 
to penetrate the heart. Shut up the criminal in a gloomy prison, 
under the ban of the world, or let him anxiously fear this doom ; 
let the general order of things be such that the vicious man shall 
feel that he is under the stern censure of the community in which 
he lives, that he has by his own fault lost the respect and fellow- 
ship for which his social nature yearns, that he has wickedly ru- 
ined his health or his business ; or let him be harrassed by appre- 
hensions of these results ; let the sinner be oppressed with guilt 
and with the consciousness of self-desolation ; and then the voice 
of individual sympathy and encouragement may indeed come 
home to him with a divine power, because his previous discipline, 
together with his present environment, has driven him to appre- 
ciate it. But how, if he had never been subjected to such un- 
welcome discipline? Suppose that a mistaken philanthropy were 
to bring about such a state of things, that criminality should at 
once secure to the offender, not the ban of the world, nor the 
repelling censure of society, but universal sympathy, a tender 
patronizing assiduity, and that all sin were to be treated simply 
as a misfortune, till the very sense of guilt should thus be allayed 
as far as possible in the sinner’s own petted conscience; suppose 
that the element of stern penal justice should be exorcised from 
society and the work of human discipline be carried on, from first 
to last, by soothing processes only ; it is easy to see that, in this 
case, the gentleness would lose all its efficacy. There would 
need a back-ground of severity, as its complement. 

It may be well to consider the relations of the subject to the 
doctrine, that the spirit, in which God made and governs the world, 
is infinite goodness, and that the manifestation of this goodness 
is the means recognized by the gospel for reconciling mankind 
to their Maker. Should it be asked, whether the principles we 
have illustrated be not inconsistent with this doctrine, we should 
answer, Yes, if the goodness of God were simply complacency, 
or were it never exhibited under any other form than that of ten- 
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derness. Here is a point on which, we think, there is want of 
discrimination, with many, in assuming their premises. They 
seem to forget the other forms in which this divine perfection is 
manifested. Now, we have only to look out into Nature, or into 
the actual course of Providence, to see the different aspects in 
which it appears. God created the world in infinite goodness; 
he always deals with us in infinite goodness; and if we but ob- 
serve how he has constructed his creation, and how he adminis- 
ters his government, we shall see how, as matter of fact, his 
goodness operates. 

How, then, does it appear in Nature? Not exclusively in the 
form of gentleness. There is the terrible earthquake, that strikes 
all hearts with mortal fear, and that sinks whole cities into a 
yawning gulf, crushing thousands under falling ruins and in the 
opening jaws of the earth. There is the raging hurricane, that 
sweeps its path of desolation; the howling storm, that buries the 
trembling, praying, and exhausted seamen in the bosom of the 
deep ; there is the thunder-bolt, that smites down the unwarned 
victim. The solid globe itself is made of million tons of imprac- 
ticable granite and rock to one of fertile soil; and it is the law 
proclaimed by Nature, as wellas by Revelation, that man shall toil 
and suffer till he returns to the dust. God brings sickness upon 
us, and we linger through months and years of excruciating pain. 
He sends disappointment into our long-cherished schemes, and a 
blight into our fondest affections. ‘Though we pray him to avert 
the blow, and struggle in desperation to turn aside his descending 
rod, it is often in vain; he strikes home into our little circle of 
joys, and leaves us heart-broken. If we sin, he follows us with 
the punishment, as staunch as death; if we involve ourselves in 
ruin, he lets us take the consequences of our folly or wickedness, 
without sparing. Now, all this is but the manifestation of his 
goodness, for he always acts from the same unchanged principle, 
how different soever the outward dispensations. ‘‘ God is love” ; 
but to us his love is as awful, in some of its workings, as it is 
pleasant in others. ‘These, let it be remarked, are known facts, 
which it will not do to ignore. 

We must add that the Scriptures also represent his goodness in 
the same two-fold light. We sometimes hear language which 
seems to imply that the thought of God ought not to be associa- 
ted with any thing like severity or terrible infliction ; that nothing, 
indeed, but ideas of the most fond and tender nature ought to en- 
ter into our conceptions of him. This, however, is not the teach- 
ing of facts, as has been seen; and certainly it is not the presen- 
tation which we find in the Bible. According to the writers of 
the New Testament, God, who “is love,” is at the same time, 


‘a consuming fire,’ and “it is a fearful thing to fall into his 
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hands,” that is, for punishment. While they ‘‘ beseech us by the 
mercies of God, ” they also admonish us in language intended to 
alarm, like the following : ‘**Despiseth thou the "viches of his 
goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering; not knowing that 
the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance ; but, after thy 
hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up to thyself wrath 
against the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judge- 
ment of God.” Goodness, manifesting itself in the most fearful 
judgements, as well as in gentle aspects,—this is the view which 
the writers of the New Testament, when read continuously, pre- 
sent us of the subject; and we cannot but see that, in this, they 
perfectly agree with the facts of Nature and Providence. It is 
unquestionably the right view. 

May we here notice a fanciful assumption that has been some- 
times taken, with respect to the Bible, and dilated in various 
forms, namely, that the Old Testament speaks only in tones of 
sternness and dread, and describes God only as an object of ter- 
ror, implacable, taking vengeance on his foes; while, on the 
other hand, the New Testament discards every thing of the kind, 
and is all gentleness, seeking only to win. We suppose that 
this account of the matter can have been intended only for a fan- 
cy-sketch ; though it is questionable whether good taste will allow, 
even in a fancy-sketch, so obvious a departure from the known 
facts in the case. Notwithstanding that the gospel gives the fuller 
revelation of the character and purposes of God, yet the same 
principles are recognized by both parts of the Bible, we mean so 
far as they go. T he New Testament abounds in ideas as terrible 
as any that we meet with in the Old, though the greater refine- 
ment of the later age may have softened, in some degree, the 
dress in which they are clothed. And, on the other hand, the 
Old Testament often speaks the language of that noted text in 
the Psalms, “* The Lord is good unto all, and his tender mercies 
are over all his works.” What can be more dreadful than those 
words of our Saviour, referring to the destruction of the Jewish 
nation, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels!” or that passage of St. Paul, 
with respect to the same event, ‘* The Lord Jesus shall be reveal- 
ed from heaven, with his mighty angels, taking vengeance on 
them that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; who shall be punished with everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his 
power!’ What can be more tender and encouraging than the 
words of the prophet, ‘* Can a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on the son of her womb? 
Yea, they may forget, yet will not I forget thee!” Either Tes. 
tament would be altogether one-sided, ‘and therefore practically 
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false, did it aim only to soothe and console, or only to terrify and 
repress. 

Perhaps it will now be said, according, then, to these views, 
God is good but in part, and he is, in part, otherwise. No; this 
is not the proper conclusion, nor is it the doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘God is love ;” he is wholly good in every act and in 
every purpose. But the important truth on which we would fix 
attention, and which embraces all we have said on the subject, 
is this: that his goodness works by severity as well as by indul- 
gence. All true goodness operates in this way. It is not good- 
ness, it is a mischievous dotage, which is so weakly tender that it 
cannot employ harsh and even terrible methods, when occasion 
demands. In such cases, it always does harm whether it attempt 
to govern on the broad theatre of a nation, or in the narrower 
circle of a community, school, family, or individual,—in civil, or 
in moral and religious affairs. Wherever human nature is to be 
dealt with, in the present existence, we can see that the removal 
of all grounds of fear, or of painful necessity, would at length 
prove an evil incomparably greater than any which we now en- 
counter ; it would be like dissolving the spheres by abrogating 
the law of repulsion as the complement to that of attraction. 

But it is time to return to Carlyle. We may, perhaps, justly 
complain that he has left us no means to ascertain precisely how 
far he would, in actual practice, carry out the element of severi- 
ty. But the element itself is indispensable. It belongs alike to 
nature, to providence, and to the gospel. And they who would 
set it wholly aside, in the work of human discipline, go as far to 
the contrary extreme, as his humorous declamation would reach, 
even if it were to be taken for serious and definite statement. 

On other topics there are many profound suggestions, in these 
‘* pamphlets,”” sometimes uttered, however, in language of greater 
or less extravagance. His expose of the “stump orator” and 
of our modern “ talking Parliaments,” which answers equally for 
our “ talking Congresses,” and “ talking Legislatures,” should be 
studied and * inwardly digested,” by the people of our own coun- 
try. There are few things in our literature, which politicians 
need to consider more carefully, than his remarks on the futility 
of all legislation against the eternal laws of God. We are not 
disposed to hold up politicians as, at heart, the most unprincipled 
of men; but their position brings them under peculiar temptation 
to overlook the ever-controlling presence of Infinite Justice in 
public affairs. They grow into a persuasion that it is they who 
govern the nation and fix its destiny ; do not they make its laws ; 
do not they determine its measures and its course? ‘They are 
apt to forget that, above all their petty agency, there is the univer- 
sal administration of the Almighty Creator and Sovereign ; and 
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that their measures cannot possibly avail, except as they agree 
with the principles on which God rules the world. Legislate 
contrary to these ; and it is like a council of physicians “* voting ” 
to cure a sick man by a prescription that is fatal in his case ; 
nature has its way, in spite of the *“ vote.” Compromise between 
justice and injustice; the injustice in the compromise is a seed 
sown in a soil that never yet proved barren; and an unwelcome 
harvest is sure to follow when reaping-time comes. In all the 
conduct of individuals, and in all the policy of nations, the prin- 
ciples acted upon will go out straight to their own end, no matter 
how strongly the agents resolve to the contrary. ‘The Almighty 
Governor is a terribly exact logician. 


9. Lake Superior: its Physical Character, Vegetation, and Ani- 
mals, compared with those of other and similar Regions. By Louis 
Agassiz. Witha Narrative of the Tour, by J. Elliot Cabot. And 
Contributions by other scientific gentlemen. Elegantly illustrated. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, &c. 1850. 8vo. pp. 428. 


The excursion, of which we here have the result, was under- 
taken, in the summer of 1848, by a company of scientific gentle- 
men, with Prof. Agassiz at their head, to ascertain the Natural 
History of the northern shore of Lake Superior. Having reached 
the opening of the Lake, at the outlet of St. Mary’s River, they 
entered on this inland sea, and coasted around its northern mar- 
gin, for five hundred miles, to the mouth of the Kaministiquia 
River. This river, which comes in from the Lake of the Woods, 
they ascended, some twenty or thirty miles, to the great Falls,— 
a cataract about 130 feet in height, and 450 feet wide. Hence, 
they returned on their course. 

The volume is intwo parts: 1. The Narrative of the excursion ; 
2. The Natural History of the region. 

The narrative, which occupies more than 120 pages, describes 
in minute detail, the incidents of the route ; and as the party fre- 
quently landed, and visited the forts and stations of the Hudson 
Bay Company along the coast, we have the scenery of the coun- 
try presented to us, and the manners of its few inhabitants. Sev- 
eral lithographic prints are given of interesting views, taken by 
Mr. Cabot on the spot. We are introduced to the archipelago of 
some thousands of small islands, which fill that part of the lake 
sweeping around to the north-east of the Kaministiquia River, and 
through which the party sailed both in their outward and home- 
ward course. Mr. Cabot has also inserted abstracts of Prof. 
Agassiz’ scientific observations, delivered at the several places 
where they stopped, and serving as lectures explanatory of the 
pheomena they met with. 

But to the student, the most valuable part of the work is the 
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Natural History, which occupies nearly 300 pages. Its contents 
are best expressed by the following titles of its chapters :—the 
northern vegetation compared with that of the Jura and the Alps ; 
the vegetation on the northern shores of Lake Superior ; classifi- 
cation of animals from embryonic and palzeozoic data ; the cole- 
optera of Lake Supericr; catalogue of shells, with descriptions 
of new species; fishes of Lake Superior, compared with those of 
the other great Canadian lakes; some new species of reptiles 
from the region of Lake Superior ; birds collected and observed 
there; some species of lepidoptera from the northern shores 
of the Lake; the erratic phenomena about the Lake; the out- 
lines of the Lake; and geological relations of its various cop- 
per deposits,—several of these subjects are illustrated by litho- 
graphic prints. The volume is a very important contribution to 
Natural History. The name of the distinguished Naturalist, 
under whose eye this hitherto unexplored region was examined, 
and the account made out, is a sufficient guaranty of the general 
correctness of the scientific observations ; and the novelty of the 
field occupied by the Narrative awakens curiosity, and gives in- 
terest to the perusal. 


10. A Debate on the doctrines of Atonement, Universal Salvation, 
and Endless Punishment, Held in Genoa, Cayuga Co., N. Y,, from 
December 28th, 1847, to January 5th, 1848, between Rev. David 
Holmes, A. M., Presiding Elder of Cayuga District, Oneida Conference, 
and Rev. John M. Austin, Pastor of the Univetsalist Society, Auburn, 
Author of “Voice to Youth,” &c. Reported by W. G. Bishop, Esq. of 
Albany, and revised by the Parties. Auburn, N. Y.: Published by 
Alden & Markham, &c. 1848. 12mo. pp. 823. 


Though we are naturally disqualified to appreciate public dis- 
cussions, as'they are commonly carried on, especially when they 
are protracted to immoderate length, yet we must confess there 
is, to us, considerable interest in this volume, and many good 
things which are well put. Compared with most of the other 
works, which we have seen of the kind, we are disposed to give 
it the preference. Judging from the perusal, we should think 
Mr. Austin better fitted for a public debater, than his antagonist. 
His spirits seem to have risen with the continuance of the discus- 
sion, while those of Mr. Holmes appear to have flagged. Eight 
days of unintermitted sword-play ! it was enough to tire out any 
mortal vigor, if not sustained by the consciousness of an armor 
impregnable. 

The old divinity was formed nearly in the same way as the 
old Scholastic Philosophy, and it is argued by means of nearly 
the same kind of dialectics. It ought properly to be distinguish- 
ed as the Scholastic divinity. To us, it is curious to see, as we 
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do in this volume, the traditionary notions, here discussed, pre- 
sented in sharp contrast with the doctrine of Universalists, and 
subjected to the “*Short-Hand Method” which common-sense 
dictates. It is instructive, as well as amusing, to see in what way 
it is attempted to prove them, and to defend them against the 
contrary arguments, and how the difficulties are sought to be 
accounted for, or avoided, which press upon them at every turn. 

We are told that the work has had an extensive circulation 
throughout the western parts of our country, as well as in the region 
where it appeared, and that it has done much good. It could 
hardly be otherwise. The points taken up are those which com- 
mand the greatest interest wherever the old popular form of 
Orthodoxy is current ; they are treated in a way to meet the pop- 
ular wants in such a state of things; and, whatever individuals 
may think of certain arguments on both sides, the result of the 
whole discussion is too obviously favorable to the doctrine of 
Universalism, to be doubtful with any candid reader. It has 
occasioned several publications, in the central part of New York, 
intended apparently to divert public attention from it. 


11. Golden Steps to Respectability, Usefulness, and Happiness. 
Being a series of Lectures to Youth of both sexes, on Character, Prin- 
ciples, Associates, Amusements, Religion, and Marriage. By John 
Mather Austin, author of “ Voice to Youth,” “ Voice to Married,” 
etc., etc., &c. Auburn: Derby, Miller, and Company. 1850. 12mo. 


pp. 243 


The title sufficiently expresses the design, and the general 
topics, of this work; and they, who are acquainted with the 
author’s former publications of a similar scope, will need no 
assurances of the manner in which the present is executed. We 
may indeed fear that the importance of such books is not duly ap- 
preciated. They turn the attention of young people to the subjects 
which, more than every thing else, concern them; the very read- 
ing of such discourses exerts a salutary influence upon them, and 
even unconsciously to them contributes to improve their charac- 
ters. Every thing is pleasant, the admonitory as well as the 
encouraging. It is the grave advice of a cheerful, kind-hearted 
friend, who sympathizes, with all his affections, in the joys of 
those whom he addresses. We will only add that the volume is 
tastefully printed and bound, so as to strike the eye pleasantly. 


12. The Life of John Calvin. Compiled from Authentic Sources, 
and particularly from his Correspondence. By Thomas H. Dyer. 
With a Portrait. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, &c. 
1850. 12mo. pp. 458. 

The important question to be asked, is, whether Mr. Dyer has 
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given the true presentation of Calvin’s life and character. We 
think his feeling toward the Reformer was, on the whole, that 
of dislike ; which, however, it is hardly possible for an impar- 
tial judge and true-hearted man to avoid in the case. Calvin 
had, indeed, many properties of great excellence,—single-eyed 
devotion to what he deemed religious truth, earnestness, untiring 
energy, and a very strong intellect remarkable for its clearness, 
though not, we think, for the breadth of its scope. But these 
properties were combined with a hot and unrelenting temper. 
The spirit which his doctrine virtually attributes to God, was his 
own. It may be that his biographer has dwelt more on the dark 
shades of his character, than on the bright, and thus produced 
the effect, to some degree, of a caricature. The oft-repeated 
attempts to white-wash the stains in the reputation of the great 
theological chieftain, would naturally make a just critic careful 
to bring out the spots again in their own colors ; and it is not to 
be wondered at, if he has unconsciously suffered these to engross 
a disproportionate share of his attention. But he seems to have 
left no room to question the scrupulous accuracy of what he does 
state, in this respect, and the honorable intentions with which he 
has executed the whole work. His preparatory research for the 
purpose was extensive, and his general acquaintance with the 
subject thorough. We may say, at least, that he does not lean 
so much to the unfavorable side, as the accounts commonly taken 
for standards lean in the opposite direction. 

Perhaps the darkest passage, among many dark passages, in 
Calvin’s life, is his persecution of Servetus. There is a reluc- 
tance with the Orthodox, so called, to let this atrocious affair stand 
out in full view before the public. Even the more moderate of 
them, who acknowledge Calvin’s criminality in the transaction, 
resort to unauthorized pleas to extenuate his wickedness. They 
deny all personal enmity, or revenge, on his part, and allege that 
he ultimately endeavored to save his victim from the extreme 
sentence of death, or they suppose such a general concurrence 
of cotemporary Christians, in his proceedings, as we find did not 
take place. So far as respects Calvin’s intentions and spirit in 
the affair, the following facts are put, by Mr. Dyer, beyond the 
reach of uncertainty. 1. Calvin had long had a personal enmity 
against Servetus. 2. He wrote to his friend, Farel, beforehand, 
that, if Servetus came to Geneva, he would never suffer him to 
depart alive, if his authority could avail any thing. 3. When 
Servetus did come, it was at Calvin’s instigation that he was 
arrested, and imprisoned, for heresy. 4. Calvin drew up the 
articles of accusation, appeared against him in person on his 
trial, and successfully opposed his request for counsel to defend 
him. He appears to have been the moving spirit of the whole 
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trial ; he indeed wrote to his friends that he had influence enough 
with the Genevan Council to procure the discharge of Servetus, 
if he pleased. 5. When Servetus was condemned, Calvin says 
that he sought to obtain for him an abatement of his sentence ; 
but, by this, he evidently meant only a milder kind of death than 
that of burning, not an abatement of capital infliction in some 
form. It is not credible, however, that he was very earnest in 
his request even for this mitigation. 6. After the execution, 
there was an immediate outbreak of feeling against Calvin for 
the part he had acted, and some of his friends themselves were 
deeply shocked. He therefore published a tract, maintaining 
the obligation to put heretics to death, with express reference to 
the case of Servetus. 

These facts determine the extent of Calvin’s agency in this 
wicked persecution. A more complete statement would rather 
deepen than relieve the appearance of his guilt. As for the plea, 
which is so often made in his excuse, that Protestants, as well as 
Catholics, generally held, at that time, to the duty of punishing 
heretics with death, it is not true. Such was not then the preva- 
lent opinion of Protestants. ‘The Swiss churches, whose advice 
was asked in this very case, did not recommend capital infliction, 
and some of them reported against it, to the great resentment of 
Calvin. He himself had formerly condemned the practice of all 
civil prosecution for heresy. It is in vain, therefore, to apologize 
for him on the ground that he cannot be required to have been in 
advance of his age ; in this respect, he was behind it, and for the 
worst of all reasons, a bad temper. Such is the verdict that his- 
tory must pronounce upon him in this transaction, while it ac- 
knowledges, with admiration, the austere simplicity of his man- 
ners, his profound though harsh piety, and the great power of his 
mind, by which he has held intellectual dominion over the larger 
part of Protestant Christendom for three centuries. 


13. The Life and Religion of Mohammed, as contained in the 
Sheah traditions of the Hyat-ul-Kuloob. Translated from the Persian. 
By Rev. James L. Merrick, eleven years Missionary to the Persians. 
Member of the American Oriental Society. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
and Company. 1850. 12mo. pp. 483. 


We regard this as the most important contribution which has 
been made, of late, to English literature respecting Mohamme- 
danism. It is translated, and somewhat abridged, from a work 
received as a standard by the Persian followers of the Prophet, 
and of course it presents their own views of religion, expressed 
in their own form and spirit. The difference between studying a 
foreign theology in its living features, and relying upon the im- 
perfect and distorted representations of its opponents, needs not 
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be illustrated to any one who has ever had occasion to compare 
the two methods. Whoever would really know what Mohamme- 
danism is, must learn it from its advocates, not from its hostile, 
at least unsympathizing, reporters. Mr. Merrick says, in his 
Preface, “ A long residence in different parts of Persia, with 
many and various opportunities to become acquainted with the 
religious opinions and feelings of its inhabitants, and considera- 
ble knowledge of the Turks, has convinced me that Christian 
nations entertain very imperfect views of the Mohammedan sys- 
tem, especially as embraced by the She&hs or Persians. My 
inquiries on the subject of their faith, with long study of their 
religious books, have led to the conclusion that a work exhibiting 
their doctrines would not be unacceptable’; and he has there- 
fore selected this treatise, as the most popular standard of the 
kind, to supply the desideratum. We find it a curious, but 
instructive, example of religious speculation, extravagant credu- 
lousness, and inventive fancy, after the Oriental stamp. 


14. The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By Edward Gibbon, Esq. With Notes, by the Rev. H. H. Milman, 
Prebendary of St. Peters, and Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
A new Edition, to which is added a complete Index of the whole work. 
In six Volumes. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Company. 1850. 


In a former Number, we mentioned the first Volume of this 
publication, which was the only one that had then appeared. 
Now that the set is completed, we mention it again, with the hope 
of directing attention to the very neat and cheap series of histori- 
cal works which have recently issued from the press of Messrs. 
Phillips, Sampson, and Company. We would also express our 
wish that they may find such a patronage as will justify them in 
continuing the series by adding other standard works in the same 
form and style. ‘The market for Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
we suppose, is already occupied, and forestalled, by the New 
York edition on type so diminutive as to be read only at the haz- 
ard of losing one’s eyes ; but Grote’s History of Greece, in some 
respects a more valuable work, has not been republished, as yet, 


in our country. 


15. Memoirs of the Life of Nathaniel Stacy, Preacher of the Gos- 
pel of Universal Grace. Comprising a brief circumstantial history of 
the Rise and Progress of Universalism in the State of New York, as 
identified therewith, &c. Columbus, Pa.: Published for the Author, 


by Abner Vedder, &c. 1850. 12mo. pp. 523. 


All honor to the good old pioneer of Universalism in Central 
and Western New York! Thanks, that he yet lives to labor in 
the field he opened, and to rejoice in the hundred-fold increase 
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of the seed he planted in trembling and tears! We look with 
affectionate reverence on the countenance, now worn and infirm 
but still resolute, that is portrayed in the frontispiece—it recalls 
to our memory the features as they struck us, the only time we 
saw the original, twenty-seven years ago. Much suffering had 
he then passed through, much has he since endured; but it has 
never clouded the hope, nor banished the peace, which still give 
expression to that aged face. 

At about the age of 26, Mr. Stacy went from Massachusetts to the 
neighborhood of Utica, N. Y., in the year 1805. The country 
itself was, for the most part, new; Universalism was generally 
unknown there, except by the alarm which the recent visits of one or 
twoof its preachers had occasioned. Mr. Stacy accordingly is justly 
regarded as the father of our denomination in that region, where 
indeed he was for many years the principal advocate of the cause. 
From 1805, he has been an eye-witness, as well as a leading 
agent, of the rapid increase with which the doctrine spread over 
Central and Western New York. The history of this progress, 
especially during the early period, is pretty fully, though inci- 
dentally, given in the volume before us, interwoven however with 
the personal narrative of the author. He delights in telling the 
story of his life; his privations, his struggles with poverty, his 
experiences among the few believers and the world of opposers, 
the spirit manifested on both sides, the attacks that were perpetu- 
ally made upon him, and the arguments by which he silenced 
the assailants, or converted them, are described with great unre- 
servedness and simplicity, in a gossipping way, if we may use 
this last epithet in a good sense. Though quite garrulous, he 
nevertheless interests us in all the minutiz of his doings and 
observation, because the particulars are so significant of the gen- 
eral state of things to which they belong. We live over his life 
with him, and become almost as well acquainted with the early 
history of Universalism in his region, as he is himself. We see 
into the minds of the people, as well as into his own. 

In 1830, he removed to Warren County, Pa., bordering on 
New York and Lake Erie; and in 1836, to Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. In this latter State he remained about five years, and then 
returned to Pennsylvania. Whoever would trace out the rise 
and progress of Universalism in the several places we have men- 
tioned, must read the Memoirs of Stacy. 

We conclude, as we began: All honor to this good old pioneer 
in the cause of Universalism! His memory lives in the hearts 
of thousands scattered over all the West. His faithfulness has 
been rewarded, not only with the spiritual harvest which he 
chiefly desired, but also with the recompense which he little 
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thought of,—a wide and enduring reputation ; while others, who 
sought for this alone, have already sunk out of recollection, or 
are remembered only for the early promise which has been blight- 
ed. ‘ There is no man that hath left home, or parents, or breth- 
ren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, who 
shall not receive manifold more in this present time, and, in the 
world to come, everlasting life.” 


16. A Treatise on English Punctuation; designed for Letter-wri- 
ters, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press; and for the use of 
Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, containing a list of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on Proof-reading, etc. By John Wilson. Second 
edition of ‘Grammatical Punctuation, enlarged. Boston: Printed and 
published by the Author, &c. 1850. 12mo. pp. 204. 


We are very sensible that our recommendation of this little 
volume would not avail much, were our judgement in the case to 
be estimated from our own irregular hap-hazzard mode of punc- 
tuating. But we assure our readers that they may here find 
every thing they need, either to correct our offences of this kind, 
or to form for themselves an accurate use of the art. With 
young writers, an habitual observance of the rules of punctuation 
will be an important aid towards the attainment of a perspicuous 
style, for one can hardly attempt to “ point” a confused or 
broken sentence, without being made aware of its imperfection. 


17. The Bi-Centennial Book of Malden. Containing the Oration 
and Poem delivered on the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Incor- 
poration of the Town, May 23, 1849; with other Proceedings on that 
day; and matters pertaining to the History or the Place, &c., &c. 
Published for the Citizens of Malden. Boston: Printed by Geo. C. 
Rand & Co. &c. 1850. 12mo. pp. 251. 


Though the interest of this volume must, of course, be chiefly 
local, yet the general reader will meet with several facts that 
belong to the early history of Massachusetts, and with many 
incidents that carry us back to “the olden times.”” The book is 
well planned and executed, and reflects credit on the research as 
well as taste of the Committee who prepared it, Rev. Messrs. A. 
W. McClure, and J. G. Adams, and Mr. Wm. H. Richardson, Jr. 


18. The Theology of the Intellect and of the Feelings. A Dis- 
course delivered before the Convention of the Congregational Minis- 
ters of Massachusetts, in Brattle Street Meeting-House, Boston, May 
30, 1850. By Edwards A. Park, Abbott Professor in the Andover 
Theological Seminary. [Reprinted from the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
July, 1850.] Boston: Perkins & Whipple, &c. 1850. 8vo. pp. 44. 


We do not know whether Prof. Park has been altogether hap- 
py in his choice of terms, Theology of the Intellect, and Theol- 
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ogy of the Feelings. He describes what he means by the for- 
mer, thus: It “*conforms to the laws, subserves the wants, and 
secures the approval, of our intuitive and deductive powers. It 
includes the decisions of the judgement, of the perceptive part 
of conscience and taste, and indeed of all the faculties which are 
essential to the reasoning process. It is the theology of specula- 
tion, and therefore comprehends the truth just as it is, unmodi- 
fied by excitements of feeling. It is received as accurate, not in 
its spirit only, but in its letteralso...... As it avoids the dashes 
of an imaginative style, as it subdues and qualifies the remark 
which the passions would make still more intense, it seems dry, 
tame to the mass of men. It awakens but little interest in favor 
of its old arrangements ; its new distinctions are easily introdu- 
ced, to be as speedily forgotten. As we might infer, it is suited, 
not for eloquent appeals, but for calm controversial treatises and 
bodies of divinity ; not so well for the hymn-book as for the cat- 
echism ; not so well for the liturgy as for the creed.” 

On the other hand, what he calls the Theology of the Feel- 
ings ‘* is the form of belief which is suggested by, and adapted 
to, the wants of the well-trained heart. It is embraced as involv- 
ing the substance of truth, although, when literally interpreted, 
it may or may not be false. It studies not the exact proportions 
of doctrine, but gives especial prominence to those features of it 
which are and ought to be (the) most grateful to the sensibilities. 
xaews Its aim is, not to facilitate the inferences of logic, but to 
arrest attention, to grapple with the wayward desires, to satisfy 
the longings of the pious heart. And in order to reach all the 
hiding-places of emotion, it now and then strains a word to its 
utmost significancy, even into a variance with some other phrase, 
and a disproportion with the remaining parts of the system. We 
often hear that every great divine, like Jonathan Edwards, will 
contradict himself. If this be so, it is because he is a reasoner, 
and something more ; because he is not a mere mathematician, 
but gives his feelings a full, an easy, and a various play ; because 
he does not exhibit his faith always in the same form, straight 
like a needle, sharp-pointed and one-eyed.” 

These two modes of theology, as he calls them, should always 
go together, he thinks, and mingle their elements, to mutual ad- 
vantage, without being kept at a rigorous and unnatural balance. 
In actual life, the one will be sometimes predominant, and some- 
times the other, according to the ever-varying temper of the per- 
son’s mind; but neither can be safely cherished in an exclusive 
way. Each is the complement of the other; that of the feelings 
giving life, while that of the intellect gives the truth from which 
all spiritual activity, as well as the direction of it, proceeds. The 
healthful developement of the one always requires the due influ- 
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ence of the other. An exorbitant devotion to the theology of the 
intellect makes a man a monster, with an enormous head and no 
heart; an overweening or exclusive reliance on the theology of 
the feelings makes him either a drivelling or a fantastical dotard. 
‘Tn all investigations for truth, the intellect must always be the 
authoritative power, employing the sensibilities as indices of right 
doctrine, but surveying and superintending them from its com- 
manding elevation.” 

The different way in which the two naturally express them- 
selves, may be seen in those cases in which the language of the 
Bible would be discordant, or even contradictory, if judged by 
one and the same rule. Thus, the Lord is said to repent, and 
again not to repent; to be jealous, filled with wrath, warring 
against his enemies with his sword outstretched and his garments 
stained in blood; and again, to be good unto all, abundant in 
mercy ; and yet again, to be in one mind, unchangeable. ‘These 
expressions, and a thousand others of like kind, are addressed to 
different modes of feeling, or alternately to the sensibilities and 
to the intellect; and, although in every one of them there is a 
truth lying within the outward dress, yet they are to be interpret- 
ed by very different rules, accordingly as they were intended for 
precise definitions, or for effect. Even some of the apparent 
forms of reasoning, in the Bible, ‘* may never have been intended 
for logical proof; they may have been designed for passionate 
appeals, and figured into the shape of argument, not to convince 
the reason, but to carry the heart by a strong assault.” Such, 
too, is the case in every kind of earnest writing and conversation. 
It should always be remembered that the language of feeling is 
not that of the mere intellect, and that the style of address best 
fitted to the one, is not suited to the other. This consideration 
must be kept in mind, when we hear Christians use certain phra- 
ses that belong to the language of Trinitarianism, to the doctrine of 
Vicarious Atonement, of Imputation, of Original Sin, Total Deprav- 
ity, of Free-Will, of Divine Sovereignty, &c. Inall these cases, 
we must consider whether the expression is that of the feelings, 
and therefore hyperbolical, figurative, one-sided, or whether it is 
that of the intellect, and consequently precise and complete. 

Such is the idea which the Professor has ably illustrated in its 
different bearings, and with many pregnant suggestions, some of 
which reach a great way. It is the fundamental idea of Dr. 
Bushnell’s theory, freed however from the most of his extrava- 
gancies, and developed within the limits of practical common- 
sense. In this last remark, we do not speak of some uses to 
which the Professor applies it, to vindicate certain Orthodox no- 
tions or forms of dogmatical expression. 

Perhaps, had he analyzed his general principle more rigorously, 
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he would have made a distinction which he has omitted, and 
have placed many of his illustrations under the head of ‘ the theo- 
logical Language of the Intellect and of the Feelings.’ For ina 
large part of his argument, it is theological language, rather 
than theology itself, with which he has todo. This is the case 
in all that he says of the seemingly conflicting expressions in the 
Bible, and of the peculiar phraseology distinguishing the Ortho- 
dox divinity ; the whole being, in common parlance, but a ques- 
tion of language, on his grounds, It is true that, since all lan- 
guage, when used in earnest, is associated with corresponding 
thoughts, that of the feelings has its own class of thoughts, such 
as they are, as well as that of the intellect. But this considera- 
tion does not warrant us to regard the former class as a doctrine, 
a system of faith, in contrast with the latter class, when the sub- 
ject is theology, any more than it justifies such a distinctive clas- 
sification when other subjects are concerned. For example: 
when | say that the sun, moon, and stars rise or set, the thought, 
the idea, or image, present in my mind at the instant, is probably 
such as corresponds with the expression,—is such as the sense of 
sight suggests in the case. And it has its use in a thousand prac- 
tical respects ; ; but it would be a solecism to call it, therefore, the 
astronomy of the senses. It is no astronomy at all; when I 
attempt to astronomize, I discard these impressions, and take a 
very different view. We need not stop to apply this illustration 
to the case of theology. 

What, then, has Prof. Park done, in trying to vindicate the 
Orthodox theology, on his grounds? Virtually, this: he has 
shown that the peculiarities which he defends are to be regarded, 
not as theology, but only as expressions formed on the language 
of feeling ; that they are not intellectually true, nor to be ‘taken 
as definitions, though they stand in creeds and in bodies of divin- 
ity, and though they are zealously, but absurdly, contended for 
as dogmas. It is not strictly true that Christ who died was ** God 
the Mighty Maker ;” he consisted only of ‘* a human body, a hu- 
man soul, and a divine spirit.” It is not strictly true that Adam’s 
sin was imputed to his posterity, nor that the sin of mankind was 
imputed to Christ; nor that the atonement was vicarious ; nor 
that the sinner is morally impotent; nor that we are born with 
sinful natures,—though it is proper to use these as the expressions 
of feeling. 

Taking the subject in this light, we have, of course, no objec- 
tions of a theological kind to offer; for it ceases to be a matter of 
theology, and becomes one of taste. Though it is not our taste, 
we shall not dispute with him on this ground, being mindful of 
the Latin proverb. But there are two considerations which, it 
appears to us, ought to be placed in clear view: 1. In point of 
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fact, the language in question is not commonly used as the utter- 
ance of feeling, but as precise dogmatical definition, and the ideas 
it expresses are held for strictly intellectual theology. They are 
contended for as such, and such only. As such, they mark the 
line of distinction between the Orthodox and the Heterodox. 2. 
This being the case, it seems to us that, for the sake of thorough 
consistency and ingenuousness, Prof. Park should define his posi- 
tion clearly in his own mind, and then take his place openly on that 
side of the line where he finds that he belongs: either as a believer, 
or as a disbeliever, of the dogmas in their scientific character. 
One may deceive himself, in these respects, by relying too much 
on the distinction of Theology of the Intellect, and Theology of 
the Feelings. Let the question be, What do I really believe on 
the points in controversy? not, How do I feel with respect to 
them ? nor, What language, or what images, most strongly affect 
my sensibilities and imagination? Shall I seriously profess to 
believe that the heavenly bodies rise and set, because such is the 
expression, and such the idea, that naturally occur to me for 
practical purposes ? 

After all, whatever we may think of his principle as affording 
grounds for two theologies, from one to the other of which we 
may play at random, it is obviously of great significance in inter- 
preting the language of the Scriptures. ‘These are written, for 
the most part, in the style dictated by what has been called the 
feelings, including the imagination, and even the ordinary but 
rather indefinite processes of thought; and it is easy to be seen 
that, if the expressions flowing from this source be explained as 
strictly scientific, the most monstrous conclusions will often fol- 
low. ‘The way in which many of the prevalent theological 
absurdities arose, was, that the free language of common oriental 
life, and the metaphors of sacred rhetoric, were seized upon, and 
transfixed into dogmas. Nor is the principle which the Professor 
has illustrated less important in showing how mutually the sensi- 
bilities and the reason aid each other in their respective functions, 
and how necessary it is that neither should be neglected in reli- 
gious culture. For these and other reasons, we regard the dis- 
course as a valuable contribution to our theological literature. 
Coming from Andover, it is also a very significant ‘‘ sign of the 
times.” 


19. Public Libraries. [An Article in the North American Review 
for July, 1850.] 


The writer exposes the popular error, that only the best books, 
and on the most important subjects, are needed in a public library, 
and that, when these are obtained, the collection is in a satisfac- 
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tory state of completeness. There are two classes of works, 
especially, which every large public library should aim to possess 
in as large a number as possible: 1. those which are too costly, 
or too voluminous, to be found elsewhere; and 2. those which 
are of too little apparent value to be generally preserved. For 
the purposes of research, the latter class are of more importance 
than will be readily conceived. An old almanac, or newspaper, 
or a forgotten pamphlet, has sometimes enabled a historian to 
verify, or correct, some important fact, which would otherwise 
have remained in dispute. Indeed, nothing that has ever been 
published, but has its value in such a depository. 

The deficiency of our public libraries, notwithstanding that 
some of them are called very large, is strikingly exemplified by 
the fact, which experiment has demonstrated, that not one, nor 
all, of those in this part of the country, furnish material even for 
writing a complete history of that little book of three or four 
score diminutive pages, “* The New England Primer.” When 
a scholar undertakes any work requiring considerable literary 
research, and goes into the great libraries of Harvard College, 
Boston Atheneum, &c., to find the means, he is stopped short, at 
every few steps, for want of the necessary books in his line of 
inquiry. They, who have never made the experiment, can hardly 
be persuaded how imperfect these collections are in every 
branch, voluminous as they are in the whole, and how much they 
need abundant additions, to answer the purposes of general litera- 
ture. 

The following Table shows the number of volumes belonging 
to the largest public libraries in this country : 


Harvard College, (including the New York Society Library, 32,000 
Law and Divinity Schools,) 72,000 Mercantile Lib. New York,-- 32,000 
Philadelphia and Loganian Georgetown College, D.C.-- 25,000 
Library, -++++-++--+++++ 60,000 Brown University, --------- 24,000 
Boston Atheneum,:-:-+-::- 50,000 New York State Library,--- 24,000 
Library of Congress,------- 50,000 Yale College,--- ---+++---+- 21,000 


Now, compare these with a few of the largest libraries in 
Europe: Paris, National Library, 824,000 vols.; Munich, Royal 
Library, 600,000; Petersburg, Imperial Library, 446,000; Lon- 
don, British Museum, 435,000; Gottingen University Library, 
360,000 ; Breslau University Library, 250,000; Oxford, Bod- 
leian Library, 220,000. From a calculation, founded on authen- 
tic data, it appears that all the public libraries in our country, 
when taken together, do not present so great a number of vol- 
umes as are contained in the public libraries of Paris alone. One 
city against the whole of the United States! The writer justly 
observes, however, that this fact, though it may well create sur- 
prize, should not occasion discouragement, 
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We recommend the article itself to the attention of those who 
feel an interest in the subject. It is a very valuable collection of 
facts, and abounds with suggestions of great importance with 
respect to the best method of cataloguing libraries, managing 
them, &c. 


20. The Universalist Church Companion. Prepared by the Merri- 
mack River Circle, for the use of its Members and others; and by 
order of said Circle revised and enlarged. By J. D. Williamson. 
Boston: Published by A. Tompkins. 1850. 18mo. pp. 216. 


We are glad to see this work, believing that it will exert the 
needed influence in moving Universalists to a duty which has 
been too much neglected among them,—uniting themselves in 
churches. Every society that is formed, and especially every 
society that holds religious meetings, ought to have a church of 
communicants. This is the form of social life into which the 
apostles invariably gathered their converts, and in which the 
primitive Christians were associated. Ample directions will be 
found, in this volume, for the forming of such a church, and for 
all the services which belong immediately to that institution. 
The reputation of the writer makes it needless to commend his 
work ; but we wish to express our earnest hope that it will receive 
the attention which its subject demands from all who believe in 
‘*Christ the Saviour of the world.” 


21. The Annual Report of the American and Foreign Anti-Sla- 
very Society, presented at New York, May 7, 1850, with the Addresses 
and Resolutions. New York: Published by the A. and F. Anti-Sla- 
very Society, &c. 1850. 12mo. pp. 156. 


A very valuable collection of facts respecting the present con- 
dition of Slavery in our several States, the movements of the 
public mind with regard to it, the measures proposed in Congress 
to extend or to limit it, and the action of State Legislatures, 
and Religious Bodies, throughout our country, on the subject. 
We know not to what other work we could refer for an equal 
amount of information on these points. 


22. A few Thoughts for a Young Man: a Lecture delivered before 
the Boston Mercantile Library Association, on its 29th Anniversary. 
By Horace Mann, the first Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 1850. 12mo. pp. 84. 


The title of this pamphlet, together with its author’s name, is 
enough to commend the Lecture to the most careful attention of 
those of the young who know the dangers to which their age is 
exposed, or who have any desire to act their part worthily. 
Every young man should read it, and weigh its counsels. 
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Art. XXI. 
The Parables of the New Testament. 


Ir is said of the Saviour that without a parable spake 
he not unto the people.’ Whether this language was used 
with reference to the particular occasion concerning which 
it was spoken, or whether it refers to the method of 
teaching, adopted by the Saviour, on all occasions, it may 
be difficult to determine. If the first is supposed, the 
statement may be literally true; if the last, it will need 
some qualification to agree with the facts as presented in 
the New Testament. With either reference, the fact is 
important, that the general method of teaching employed 
by our Divine Master, was by parables. Hence we 
should make ourselves acquainted with these parables, and 
seek to derive from them the sentiments they were intend- 
ed toconvey. ‘To aid in the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, is the design of this article. 

Some preliminary considerations are deemed important ; 
and to these, we first ask the reader’s attention. 

J. It is worthy of inquiry, what motive could have in- 
duced the Saviour to make use of this mode of teaching, 
rather than other methods that were equally at command, 
and no less consistent with the customary forms of public 
instruction. On this point, it would seem safe to say, that 
parables were chosen, in preference to other modes of 
teaching, because they were best fitted to communicate 
and impress the doctrines of the gospel. The mission of 
the Saviour was that of a teacher. He was to save men 
by giving them instruction on matters of vital importance. 
It was necessary, then, that the manner of teaching should 
be such as to render what was taught the most clear and 
impressive. Divine wisdom would know and choose the 
best mode for this purpose. 

Though the above is a plain and obvious inference, yet 
the statements of the Evangelists do not seem entirely in 
harmony with it. They seem to say, that the Saviour 
made use of parables with a different design from the one 


1 Matt. xiii. 34. 
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here supposed. It is proposed, therefore, to quote and 
offer some remarks on their statements. Matthew has the 
following, “ And the disciples came and said unto him, 
Why speakest thou unto them in parables? He answer- 
ed and said unto them, Because it is given unto you to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven; but to 
them it is not given. For whosoever hath, to him shall 
be given, and he shall have more abundance; but whoso- 
ever hath not, from him shall be taken away, even that 
he hath. Therefore speak I to them in parables ; because 
they seeing, see not; and hearing, they hear not, neither 
do they understand. And in them is fulfilled the prophecy 
of Esaias, which saith, By hearing ye shall hear and shall 
not understand; and seeing ye shall see and shall not 
perceive. For this people’s heart is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have 
closed, lest at any time they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, 
and should be converted, and I should heal them. But 
blessed are your eyes, for they see; and your ears, for 
they hear.”? The passage in Mark reads thus: “ And he 
said unto them, Unto you it is given to know the myste- 
ries of the kingdom of God: but unto them that are 
without, all these things are done in parables: that seeing, 
they may see, and not perceive; and hearing, they may 
hear, and not understand; lest at any time they should 
be converted, and their sins should be forgiven them.” ° 
Luke has substantially the same: “ And he said, Unto 
you itis given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God : but to others in parables, that seeing they might not 
see, and hearing they might not understand.” 4 

It is obvious that what is meant by one of these passa- 
ges, is the meaning of the others. ‘They are unquestion- 
ably parallel. ‘They are different versions only of the 
same remarks of Christ. The actual words of the Saviour 
may have varied from all these forms. The sentiment is 
all that the Evangelists aimed to express; and this is the 
only thing that is important for us to know. 

In the language quoted, did the Saviour mean to say, 
that his object, in the use of parables, was to conceal his 
doctrines from the multitude of hardened and unbelieving 


2 Matt. xiii. 10-16. 3 Mark iv. 10-12. 4Luke viii. 10. 
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Jews? This appears to be the meaning; and yet the in- 
consistency of the supposition leads us to reject it, and to 
seek for an interpretation more consistent with the charac- 
ter of Christ as a divine teacher. If the language above 
quoted can not be explained, without involving this dishon- 
orable reflection upon the Saviour’s pretensions, we must 
leave it unexplained, till the light of the future shall dispel 
its darkness. We offer for consideration, on this confes- 
sedly obscure and difficult passage, the following remarks. 

1. We have before said, and we here repeat, that it 
would be the most reasonable to conclude, that Christ 
would employ that mode of teaching which was best fitted 
to impart instruction to the people. If they were hard- 
hearted and perverse, as they undoubtedly were, it was 
more important that the method adopted should be per- 
spicuous and strong, so as to arrest their attention and 
drive home the convictions of truth to their unwilling 
minds. Parables seem to us exactly fitted to this object. 
They are adapted to excite attention and produce a last- 
ing impression. We are, therefore, disposed to believe, 
that when we arrive at the true meaning of the language 
under consideration, it will be found to be, that parables 
were chosen by the great Teacher out of regard to the 
condition of the people as obdurate and hard-hearted,—that 
by this easy, familiar, and yet clear and forcible method, 
he might reach their understanding, and impress his doc- 
trines upon their hearts. 

2. In harmony with this view, I remark that the expres- 
sions, “seeing, they shall see;” and “ hearing, they shall 
hear ”—also “ by seeing, they shall see ;” and by “ hearing 
they shall hear,”—are instances of a Hebrew idiom not 
uncommon inthe New Testament, and of frequent occur- 
ence in the Old. ‘The following examples may be refer- 
red to: “ He that curseth father or mother, let him die the 
death,” more literally, “ with death, let him die.”° “With 
desire, I have desired to eat this passover with you, before 
I suffer.”® The first of these passages obviously means 
—let him surely die; or he shall surely be put to death. 
The other may be rendered, “ I have earnest/y desired to 
eat this passover with you.” Again: “ The friend of the 


5 Matt. xv. 4. 6 Luke xxii. 15. 
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bridegroom. . . . rejoiceth greatly because of the 
bridegroom’s voice” — literally, “with joy, rejoiceth.” 7 
So Acts iv. 17, “ Let us s¢raitly threaten them ” — literally, 
“with threatening, let us threaten.” (Comp. Acts v. 20.) 
Another example that comes nearer the language we are 
illustrating is in Acts vii. 34. “I have seen, I have seen 
the affliction of my people, which is in Egypt” — literally, 
“seeing I have seen,” that is, “ I have clearly seen.” The 
following are from the Old Testament, “In the day thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.”® * He dealeth very 
subtily.”° “ David earnestly asked leave.” !® “J will not 
utterly destroy.”'' “Joseph is, without doubt, rent in 
pieces.” ? In each of these sentences, the words we have 
placed in italics, are, in the original, the same as the verbs 
they respectively qualify. This is a peculiarity of the 
Hebrew language; and though the language of the 
New Testament is Greek, yet being written by Hebrews, 
it contains many instances of their idiomatic forms of 
speech. We understand the expression “ that seeing they 
may see,” &c., as being an instance of the idiom above 
illustrated. ‘The participle “seeing” was designed to 
express some quality of the verb “ may see.” What qual- 
ity was intended, must be judged of from the nature of 
the subject. What else can be the meaning here, than to 
express the design of Christ, that the people should clear- 
ly perceive and understand his teachings? It is difficult 
to arrive at any other conclusion. The obvious design of 
the Saviour’s mission, and the purity of his character, re- 
quire this or some similar interpretation. 

3. The language, “and not perceive,” “and not under- 
stand,” joined with that already noticed, and expressing 
apparently a part of the same design, must not be so inter- 
preted as to charge the Saviour with duplicity, or to con- 
tradict other and unambiguous passages. ‘The passage 
we are explaining seems to express a design and a result. 
The first is to be referred to Christ; the last to the Jews. 
It was the intention of Jesus to give his unbelieving hearers 
every facility for hearing and comprehending his instruc- 
tions. He made use of parables as best fitted to this ob- 
ject. But the temper and disposition of the Jews were 


7 John iii. 29, 8 Gen. ii. 17. 91 Sam. xxiii. 22. 
101 Sam. xx. 6. 11 Amos ix. &. 12 Gen. xxxvii. 33. 
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such, as to render his efforts for their conversion almost 
wholly unavailing. ‘Their hearts had waxed gross, their 
ears were dull of hearing, and their eyes they had closed, 
lest they should be conv erted and Christ should heal them. 
That the Jews did not perceive and understand, was their 
own fault. It was a part of their own determination. 
The reason is given, “ lest they should be converted and 
be healed.” This cannot be referred to Christ, as a part of 
his plan. It was opposed to his purpose, and to the entire 
object of his mission. 

If it be said that the literal construction of the passage 
is opposed to our interpretation, we reply, that literal con- 
struction must sometimes yield to other considerations. 
It must not be allowed to make a passage contradict it- 
self, nor to throw reproach on the character of Christ. 
The passage can not mean that the use of parables was, 
that the people might see, and hear, and understand; and 
at the same time, that they might not do this,—all of 
which is asserted, and made the open confession of Christ 
himself, if the literal construction be rigidly adhered to. 

Perhaps it will be said that the passage is to be explain- 
ed by reference to the sovereignty of God, by which good 
and evil, belief and unbelief, a willing mind and an ob- 
durate heart, are all included in his wise and mysterious 
plan; that the design of the passage is to express the 
fact, that it was a part of God’s inscrutable but fixed pur- 
pose, that the Jews should not hear and understand the 
teachings of Christ. ‘Though we admit the fact of divine 
SOV ereignty, we can not understand how that sovereignty 
can aim at the accomplishment of two objects mutually 
opposite and contradictory. If the difference between the 
terms see and perceive, hear and understand, be supposed 
to obviate the difficulty, so that it could be the divine 
purpose that the Jews should see and hear, and still be 
his purpose that they should not perceive and understand, 
we remark that a comparison of the language, as given 
by the different Evangelists, will show that all these terms 
mean the same thing ; that they are varied for the sake of 
sound, not sense; and that, if the passage expresses the 
sovereign designs of Jehovah, it teaches that those de- 
signs are opposite and contradictory. 

“The language of the Saviour to his disciples, “ Unto 
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you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, but unto others, it is not given,” expresses a com- 
parison. Absolute knowledge of the mysteries of the 
kingdom was not imparted, even to the disciples. We 
know that they were often instructed in secret, and fre- 
quently rebuked for their want of understanding. It was 
only comparatively that to them was given, and to others 
was not given, a knowledge of the gospel. 

That it was no part of the Saviour’s purpose that the 
Jews should not understand his doctrines, is farther indi- 
cated by several passages that relate to this subject. Mat- 
thew says in one place, “ All these things spake Jesus unto 
the multitude in parables; and without a parable spake 
he not unto them, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth in 
parables; I will utter things that have been kept secret 
from the foundation of the world.” !* How this passage 
could be verified, if the object of parables is to veil truth 
in obscurity, will be left for otherstoexplain. Again: on 
one occasion when the Saviour is about to speak a para- 
ble to the people, he calls their attention to the subject, 
thus—*“ Hear and understand.”'* “ He that hath ears to 
hear let him hear,” * is a frequent declaration of Christ, 
at the beginning, or conclusion of his parables. In some 
instances, also, it is expressly stated that the unbelieving 
Jews did understand his teachings. ‘‘ When the chief 
priests and Pharisees heard his parables, they perceived that 
he spake of them.” !® Finally, in the immediate connection 
of the passage we have been explaining, the following 
language is found: “ Is a candle brought to be put undera 
bushel, or under a bed, and not to be set on a candlestick ? 
for there is nothing hid which shall not be manifested ; 
neither was any thing kept secret, but that it should come 
abroad.” '’ With what consistency can it be claimed, 
that while the Saviour was uttering this language, he was 
violating the principle it inculcates ? 

II. How is a parable to be known ? In other words, how 
is a parable to be distinguished from historical narrative ? 
On this point all men are not agreed. And the difference 
of opinion has existed concerning some passages of the 


13 Matt. xiii. 34,35. 14 Matt. xv. 10. 15 Matt. xi. 15; xiii. 9, 43. 
Mark iv. 9, 23. Luke xiv.35. 16 Matt. xxi. 45. 17 Mark xxi. 22. 
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New Testament that involve the most important consider- 
ations. What is ordinarily called the parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus, has by some been represented as a 
piece of real history. Have we any means of settling this 
question? How did the great Teacher himself intend we 
should discriminate and decide in this matter? In the pas- 
sage just alluded to, he does not say that he is speaking a 
parable. The Evangelist does not say this. ‘There are 
many instances in which this is not expressly stated. Is 
any criterion furnished us, by which such cases can be 
judged of with certainty ? 

On this subject the careful reader can hardly be mis- 
taken. Thedivine Author of the parables has guarded 
them, with sufficient care, against misapplication. Sever- 
al things may be noticed as clearly illustrating this sub- 
ject. 1. It was well understood that Jesus was a moral 
teacher. It was known that his customary form of teach- 
ing was by parables. An apparent narration would not 
be likely to be understood as history, under the circum- 
stances, but would at once be regarded as an illustration. 
2. The unfitness of the passage to the circumstances, 
when regarded as history, and its fitness »»d propriety as 
a parable—the circumstances forbiddin; .e one appli- 
cation, and justifying or demanding the other—would 
effectually prevent misconstruction. ‘The class of persons 
present, when the passage is spoken; the particular in- 
quiry leading to it; the obvious error or fault it is fitted 
to correct or rebuke; the objection it seems designed to 
answer; these are the principal circumstances that are to 
be regarded, and they can hardly fail to lead us aright. 
3. There is another mark, however, by which a parable 
is clearly distinguished from history. It is this: the para- 
bles of the Saviour are generally so constructed, that a lit- 
eral or historical interpretation would involve some ab- 
surdity or impossibility. No one can believe, for example, 
that a man, having recovered a lost sheep, would call his 
friends and neighbors together to rejoice with him on such 
an occasion, ‘The same remark will apply to the woman 
and the piece of silver. The thing is incredible as real 
history ; the Saviour knew this; he intended it; and his 
object seems to be to guard his language from misapplica- 
tion. Another object, allied to this, is clearly obvious. 
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He would show the importance of reformation. The 
sheep represents a man. And though the recovery of the 
one is not important enough to occasion a general rejoic- 
ing, yet the recovery of the other, after being lost to virtue 
and happiness, is thus important. In a similar manner 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, is secured against a his- 
torical reference. “I have sinned against heaven and in 
thy sight,” could not, under the circumstances, have been 
true; and is, therefore, not a historical statement. ‘The 
design is plain. ‘The mind is turned from history to para- 
ble, and is made to perceive distinctly the application. It 
illustrates the relation men, as sinners, sustain to God. 
We sin against heaven, and in the sight of God. 

Let the test, here noticed, be applied to the passage 
concerning the Rich Man and Lazarus, and the question of 
its being history is settled at once. Lazarus could not be 
literally in or on Abraham’s bosom. ‘The rich man could 
not be literally in hades. A literal gulf could not separate 
between these two personages, under the circumstances. 
‘The whole account is filled up with impossibilities, as a 
piece of real history ; though all these things, as emblems, 
are significant and instructive. 

III. What principles, or rules of interpretation, are to 
guide us in explaining the parables ? 

1. In looking at the particulars that make up a parable, 
we must carefully distinguish between those that are sig- 
nificant and those that are not. All parts of a parable are 
not designed to be brought into use, in making out the 
representation. Some parts are merely connective or or- 
namental. ‘They join together others that are essential to 
the representation; or they are thrown in as ornaments, 
and have no other import. In the parable of the Prodi- 
gal, for example, if we were to seek for the meaning of 
the citizen who employed him, the swine he fed, the husks 
they ate, the robe, the ring and the sandals that were put 
upon him, the servants, the fatted calf, the fields, the kid, 
&c., we should transcend the rules of legitimate interpre- 
tation. To know what is essential to the representation, 
and what is not, a good degree of care is necessary. The 
occasion that gave rise to the parable, the character of the 
hearers, the specific object had in view by the speaker, 
must be carefully noted. We must bring into the represen- 
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tation no more of the parable than these obviously require ; 
and, in all cases of doubt, it is safer to fall short, than to 
exceed the proper limits. 

2. It is as essential in parables, as in other forms of 
speech, that no separate term or phrase should be interpre- 
ted, without such restriction or modification as the con- 
nection properly imposes. The phrase “unquenchable 
fire,” '® for example, is modified by the chaff that such fire 
was employed to consume. The punishment which this 
phrase, so modified, denotes, must, therefore, be a speedy 
and entire destruction. The same phrase, associated with 
something less combustible, would have denoted a pun- 
ishment more enduring. ‘The figure should be modified 
by another consideration. The question is important 
whether the author had in view principles or persons; and 
if the latter, whether he regarded them as individuals or 
as anation. Again the “everlasting fire” * of Gehenna, 
otherwise called “the fire that should not be quenched,” 
must be associated with the place where this fire was, and 
the office it performed, to give us a true idea of the senti- 
ment conveyed. When it is considered that the Valley of 
Hinnom was the place where that fire existed, and to 
consume the filth there deposited, the office it performed, 
—the legitimate conclusion is, that it denotes no other 
than a salutary and limited punishment. 

3. The right interpretation of a parable requires that the 
figure, and the thing represented by it, be kept distinct; 
so that we do not apply to the one, language that properly 
belongs to the other. In describing his reign, usually de- 
nominated the “kingdom of God,” the Saviour makes 
use of much language, that can not apply literally to the 
subject, but which is furnished him by the nature of the 
illustration. The Son of Man was to siton a éhrone, and 
gather before him all nations.*! It is really no part of the 
Saviour’s mission to gather men before him for judgement; 
but as this was the method employed by kings with their 
subjects, this phraseology is employed to denote the pro- 
gress of his moral administration. The Son of Man was 
to “gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, and 
them that do iniquity.’*? The parable of the Tares of the 


18 Matt. iii. 12, 19 Matt. xviii. 8. 20 Mark ix. 43, 46, 48. 
21 Matt.xxv. 31. Matt. xiii. 41. 
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field had suggested this expression, though it was not ex- 
pected to be literally applied to any part of his mission. 
A great feast might be expected to call together po 
From the east and the west, from the north ond the south; 

so the gospel would extend far and wide, to all nations of 
men ; but that it would occupy a central position to which 
men would come, from all points of the compass, this 
figure was not designed to teach. Again: as feasts were 
usually held in the night, unworthy guests that should be 
excluded, would be cast into outer darkness,** and it is 
only something analogous to this, and not the thing it- 
self, that can be expected from the administration of Christ. 
More illustrations are unnecessary. By overlooking the 
rule here exemplified, the mission of Christ has been creat- 
ly misrepresented. Ideas of a secular and sensual “char- 
acter have been attached to it, and its beauty and spiritual- 

obscured. 

IV. What doctrines and moral principles are inculcated 
in the parables of the New Testament? What do these 
parables teach concerning God, his character and govern- 
ment; concerning Jesus Christ, his nature and mission; 
and concerning man, his duty and destiny ? ¥ 

1. Jesus compares himself to a nobleman *> who went 
into a far country to receive for himself a kingdom, 
and to return. The parable points us to God, as the 
source of all the Saviour’s power and authority. When 
Jesus takes possession of his kingdom, he comes in the 
glory of his Father,?° which implies the same sentiment. 
The parable of the vineyard, to which the owner sent 
his only son to receive the fruits thereof, who was cast out 


* The writer’s observations under this head, may indeed present 
some useful suggestions with respect to the general bearings of the 
parables; and we suppose that it was their general bearings, only, that 
he intended to point out. It would manifestly be an extravagance to 
deduce doctrines from the logical relations of the several particulars 
in the frame-work of a parable. There is special need to mark this 
fault, because it belongs to the old absurd method of hypercritical 
interpretation, and is therefore very apt to adhere to our present meth- 
ods, without our being conscious of it. Examples often occur in the 
best and most careful of expounders; and it would not be strange if 
some were detected in our Correspondent’s observations. Vote by Editor. 


23 Matt. viii. 11. 24 Matt. vill. 12; xxv. 30; xxii. 13. 
2 Luke xix. 12, 26 Matt. xxv. 31. 27 Matt. xxiii. 33. 
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of the vineyard and slain, suggests the proper relation that 
Jesus sustains to the Father, and clearly indicates his 
subordination. Still, in illustrating the character of God, 
and the principles of his government, the parables every- 
where point us to Christ, as the embodiment of the divine 
perfections, and the agent in carrying on God’s moral ad- 
ministration in this world. We are referred to him as il- 
lustrating the paternity, justice, mercy, impartiality, and all 
other attributes of the divine character. His character is 
the character of God; his kingdom is the kingdom of 
God; the purposes he executes, are the purposes of God; 
and all his teachings and actions are pervaded by the 
divine spirit. The position of the Saviour as he stands 
related to God and to the world, is thus clearly indicated. 

2. “ What man is there of you, whom, if his son ask 
bread, will he give him a stone; orif he ask a fish, will 
he give him a serpent!” *° is explained by Christ himself 
as illustrating the paternity of the divine Being. ‘The par- 
able of the Prodigal Son” is also a clear expression of 
this doctrine. God is there regarded as the Father of the 
good and the bad, and as showing equal attachment to 
both. ‘The circumstances clearly show that this was the 
Saviour’s design. He was addressing publicans and sin- 
ners, and scribes and Pharisees. His object was to re- 
buke the one class, and encourage the other. He taught 
them, therefore, that God was the affectionate and impar- 
tial Father of both. Itis important to observe that the re- 
lation here indicated does not depend on character. Vir- 
tue did not induce it; sin could not destroy it. The 
prodigal feeding swine in a distant land, and the elder 
brother in his father’s fields, were alike the children of the 
same parent. The prodigal was not worthy to be called a 
son, but he was a son, notwithstanding ; and he is recog- 
nized as such throughout the parable. “In my father’s 
house is bread enough and to spare.” ‘JI will arise and 
go to my father.” “The father saw him, and had com- 
passion.” 

3. If God is our Father, then we are brethren. It was 
plainly the Saviour’s purpose to impress this idea on the 
minds of his hearers, when he spoke of the prodigal and 


8 Matt. vii. 9, 10. ® Luke xv. 11. 
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his elder brother. How admirably is the idea illustrated 
and enforced. ‘The elder brother seems unwilling to ac- 
knowledge the relationship, and even takes special pains 
to avoid the acknowledgement. “ As soon as this thy 
son was come,” is his language to the father. The father 
however, replies, “ It was meet that we, (you and J) should 
make merry and be glad; for this, ‘hy brother, was dead, 
and is alive again; and was lost, and is found.” ‘The 
scribes and Pharisees were unwilling to confess that pub- 
licans and sinners were their brethren, but the Saviour sets 
before them this unwelcome truth, and gives to the world 
a parable, which, for simple grandeur and beauty, surpas- 
ses all other representations of the divine character and 
government. ‘The importance of the paternity and brother- 
hood, 1 need not discuss. All the other doctrines and prin- 
ciples of the parables are only legitimate inferences from 
these. All our duty to God and man is comprehended 
in them; and all the great truths that relate to the divine 
character and government, by which the human soul is 
elevated and purified, and human hopes, looking forward 
to a high and holy destiny, are encouraged and confirm- 
ed, are but just conclusions from these comprehensive and 
fundamental principles. 

4. 'The parables indicate the true nature of man. He is 
a child of God. He is not wholly corrupt. He posses- 
ses an intrinsic value, that makes his salvation a worthy 
object of pursuit. The sheep was valuable, or the owner 
would not have gone into the wilderness to search for it. 
The piece of silver was valuable, or the woman would not 
have searched diligently till she found it. The soil on 
which the seed was sown, was good, or it could not have 
brought forth thirty, sixty or an hundred fold; and if some 
seed did not bring forth, the fault was in the cultivation, 
and not in the soil itself. Man, in an unconverted condi- 
tion, was obviously had in view when this last parable 
was uttered. The same may be true of the parable of the 
tares. If so, we have only to say, as Paul said, “ I know 
that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing.” 
“ With the mind, I myself, serve the law of God; with the 
flesh, the law of sin.” *' The one brings forth tares ; the 


30 Rom. vii. 18. 31 Rom. vii. 25. 
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other, wheat; and,in this world, both are combined. 
Again; the disciples were the salt of the earth*? Was 
not the earth then worth being preserved? ‘They were 
“the light of the world ;” * is not the world, therefore, fit- 
ted to receive and enjoy that light? He who bought the 
pearl of great price,** must have appreciated its value before 
he purchased it. The man from whom the evil spirit de- 
parted, * and to whom it returned with seven others, was 
bad only by the accession of something foreign to him. 
®. The representation which the parables give us of 
the Christian religion and human duly, are exceedingly in- 
teresting. The gospel is always presented under such fig- 
ures as indicate that it is something interesting and valu- 
able. It is the pearl of great price ;*° it is a feast prepared 
with great bounty and magnificence ;* it is a fold of pro- 
tection and plenty, where we may go in and out and find 
pasture ;* it is the bread that cometh down from heaven 
and giveth life to the world ;® it is a well of water, spring- 
ing up into everlasting life.® If to embrace the gospel 
and practise its duties, involve some trials and hardships, 
the opposite will be attended with a much severer experi- 
ence. ‘The one may be the loss of a hand or foot; the 
other is the destruction of the whole body in the fires of 
Gehenna.' Let it be observed that the religion of Christ 
is valuable of itself. Itis like bread to the hungry, and 
water to the thirsty. It needs only to be understood to be 
embraced. It is not offered to us with a bribe. It needs 
no extraneous appendage to make men willing to receive 
it. ‘The parables, properly interpreted, never present reli- 
gion to us as valuable on any other ground, than its own 
intrinsic excellence. Again: the religion of Christ was a 
practical religion. “] was an hungered and ye gave me 
meat: I was thirsty and ye gave me drink: | was a 
stranger and ye took me in: naked and ye clothed me: J 
was sick and ye visited me: I was in prison and ye came 
unto me” 42—is addressed to those who are truly reli- 
gious. Nor is an act of kindness, done to the least of his 
brethren, less deserving than if done to the Saviour him- 


32 Matt. v. 13. 33 Matt. v. 14. 34 Matt. xiii. 46. 35 Matt. xii. 43. 
36 Matt. xiii. 45. 37 Matt. xxii. 2. 38 John x. 9. % John vi. 33. 
40 John iv. 14. 4! Matt. v. 29,30; xviii. 8,9. Mark ix. 33-48. 
42 Matt. xxv. 35, 36. 
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self. It is not the man who professes to have done many 
mighty works in the name of Jesus, but he that does the 
will of his Father in heaven,* that finds acceptance with 
the Saviour. The man who keeps the practical sayings of 
Christ, is he who builds his house upon a rock, which the 
winds and the floods can not destroy.“* ‘Though the cere- 
monies of religion are not condemned, practical goodness 
is everywhere regarded as of paramount importance. 
“ First be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
and offer thy gift.”*° It is more important to keep the 
heart pure, than to observe the traditions of the elders by 
the washing of hands.*® Penitence and humility are more 
acceptable in the sight of God, than to pay tithes, or fast 
twice in the week.*’ The unpretending Samaritan, who 
pilies and relieves the distressed, is more worthy of divine 
approbation, than those who serve at the altar in the con- 
secrated temple.*® 

6. The doctrine of retribution occupies a prominent 
place in the parables of the New Testament. The follow- 
ing have a direct reference to this subject: the good and 
bad tares; the wheat and chaff; the strait gate ; the sower; 
the wheat and tares; the net; the faithful and unfaithful 
servant; the laborers in the vineyard; the husbandmen; 
the marriage feast; the wise and foolish virgins; the no- 
bleman, &c., &c. The parables teach that, under the 
government of Christ, every man shall receive according 
to his works. Many of them are modified by local cir- 
cumstances, and may be limited in their application ; still, 
they clearly reveal, for all mankind, a just and equitable 
retribution ; and in many of them, all the particulars, that 
make up such a retribution, are distinctly presented. In 
the first place, retribution is regarded as impartial. Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire.’ *® The Saviour will thoroughly purge 
his floor, and gather the wheat into the garner, but burn 
up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” Christ will gather 
before him all nations, and render unto every man accord- 
ing to his works. In the second place, retribution is 
according to works. He, who, with ten talents, gains ten 
more, is placed over ten cities; he who gains five talents, 


43 Matt. vii. 21, 22. 44 Matt. vii. 24. 45 Matt. v. 24. 46 Matt. xv. 20. 
47 Luke, xviii. 14. 48 Luke,x. 30. 49 Matt. iii. 10. 5 Matt. iii. 12. 
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is placed over five cities;*! while he who hides his talent 
in the earth, is deprived of it, and punished for neglect of 
duty. ‘The servant who knows his master’s will and does 
it not, is beaten with many stripes; while he who knows 
not, yet does things worthy of stripes, is beaten with few 
stripes.°? There is no one that cannot perceive, or will 
not acknowledge, the equity of such an administration. 
If it be objected to these views, that he who went into the 
vineyard early in the morning, and he who commenced 
his labor at the eleventh hour, received each the same 
compensation, the owner of the vineyard will explain the 
difficulty. He has a right to do as he will with his own. 
All can not claim the penny, but this does not affect his 
right to bestow it. ‘The misapprehension and consequent 
murmuring of some of these laborers, is for us a fortunate 
circumstance; since an explanation is thus obtained, that 
seems now exceedingly important. In the next place, 
retribution is uniformly regarded as certain. Every tree 
that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast 
into the fire. He who does not agree with his adversary 
is delivered to the judge, and then to the officer, and cast 
into prison, from which there is no escape till the last mite 
is paid.°* The door being shut, no importunity can gain 
admittance to the feast.°° The prodigal found himself in 
want, as his substance was wasted; but his only safety 
was in a return to his father’s house. Again: Repentance 
does not save from punishment. The foolish virgins re- 
pented; and, when it was too late, provided themselves 
with oil. ‘Their repentance availed only for another occa- 
sion. Nor does forgiveness save from punishment. ‘The 
prodigal was forgiven, but that did not affect his past 
experience. It may be observed that the parable of the 
creditor and debtor * does not teach the remission of pun- 
ishment. ‘The creditor who forgave a debt, and afterwards 
resumed his claim, and punished the debtor, who had 
nothing to pay, and who in equity could not then be called 
upon to pay, is not set before us as a representation of our 
heavenly Father. ‘The parable is like that of the unjust 
judge, or the unfaithful steward ; in which unworthy char- 
acters are presented, not for imitation, but to illustrate a 


51 Luke xix. 17-19. 52 Luke xii. 47, 48. 53 Matt. xx. I. 
54 Matt. v. 26. 53 Matt xxv. 12. 6 Matt. xviii. 23 
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principle. The duty of forgiveness is what the parable is 
designed to teach; and the forgiveness referred to, must 
be from the heart, and be granted as often as a brother 
shall offend against us and say to us that he repents. 
Again: retribution is regarded as reformatory and limited. 
This is very clearly shown in the life of the Prodigal. 
The punishment he suffered was one prominent motive 
that induced his return. “ Many stripes” and “few 
stripes,” can not be perpetual. Nor can he who remains 
in prison only till he pays the last mite, be confined there 
forever. The law, under which he suffers, defines the 
term of his imprisonment; and when that expires he will 
be free. We know it is commonly maintained that pun- 
ishment cannot be limited, because the terms that define 
its duration, do not admit of limitation. But these terms 
have too often been the subject of discussion, to be dwelt 
upon in this article. On each of the more prominent, we 
will offer a brief remark. The “ unquenchable fire” con- 
sumed a heap of chaff. The very circumstance, therefore, 
that made the fire unquenchable, or not easily put out, 
insures its speedy termination. ‘The worm that dieth not, 
and the fire that is not quenched, are employed to con- 
sume the filth of Gehenna, near Jerusalem, and to preserve 
the lives and health of the people; and they can not, 
therefore, denote a vindictive and never ending infliction. 
It was a wise arrangement, and is a fit emblem of divine 
retribution, that consumes the sin of the world, and pre- 
serves the moral health of its inhabitants, and will cease 
with the necessity that induces it. Is the fire of divine 
retribution everlasting? So was the temple at Jerusalem.” 
So were the statutes of the law.*® So are the hills and 
mountains. Outer darkness is not necessarily perpetual ; 
nor is a gulf that cannot be passed at one time, necessa- 
rily impassable forever. Finally ; the place of retribution 
is clearly indicated by the parables. ‘The Son of man 
came to this world, and here sat upon his throne for judge- 
ment.” The wicked husbandmen were miserably de- 
stroyed, and their city burned,®! at the very place where 
they had been unfaithful and treacherous. It was after 
the master returned from a far country, that he reckoned 


57 Ps, xxiv. 7. 58 Lev. xvi. 34, 59 Gen. xlix. 26. 
60 Matt. xxv. 31. 61 Matt. xxii. 7. 
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with his servants, rewarding some and punishing the 
rest. The wise virgins were admitted, and the foolish 
virgins excluded, in the same place where the feast itself 
was prepared. Were it necessary, many more instances 
of the kind might be quoted, but these suffice to fix the 
reference of punishment with all requisite clearness and 
certainty. The parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus” 
is not opposed to the views here presented. Let it be ad- 
mitted that the imagery employed is taken from the pre- 
vailing notions of the Jews concerning hades, still the 
thing represented is entirely distinct from the figure; and 
the connection of the parable shows conclusively that the 
legal and gospel dispensations, and not the present and 
future life, were had in view. 

7. The parables have a direct bearing on the ultimate 
destiny of mankind. ‘The final restitution of all men is 
not only intimated, but, in some of the parables, it is clear- 
ly revealed. Those that indicate the salutary nature and 
final termination of punishment have already been noticed. 
Those, of course, point to a favorable issue of the divine 
government. If, in all cases where punishment is spoken 
of, its tendency and termination are not distinctly recogni- 
zed, the reason is that the object of the Saviour did not 
require this. On the other hand it may be affirmed, with 
perfect safety, that in none of the parables is punishment 
revealed as final and unlimited ; while in some it is clear- 
ly regarded as having an end. Besides, if all men are 
not to be redeemed, how are we to interpret the means 
employed for human redemption, so often recognized in 
the parables? The owner of the sheep sought for the 
lost animal ¢i// he found it. The good woman, who had 
lost a piece of silver, swept the house and sought diligent- 
ly ® till she recovered the lost coin. “ How can one enter 
into a strong man’s house and spoil his goods, except he 
first bind the strong man, and then he will spoil his 
house,” ®’ was spoken under circumstances that plainly 
intimate the Saviour’s power to destroy Beelzebub and his 
works. Christ says, “ Other sheep I have which are not 
of this fold; them also I must bring; and there shall be 
one fold and one shepherd.” What this can mean, 


62 Luke xxi. 15. 63 Matt.xxv.1. 64 Luke xvi. 19. Luke xv. 4. 
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unless it be the redemption and salvation of all, it would 
be difficult to conjecture. The parable of the leaven™ 
points to the same result,—the whole meal shall be leav- 
ened. 

Under the mission of Christ, “every valley shall be 
filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought low; 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
ways shall be made smooth; and all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God.” ” 


Art. XXII. 
Faith and Works. 


Tue relative importance of faith and works, is a matter 
of no small moment to all who aspire to be the true fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. Upon no subject, perhaps, has 
the world been more prone to go to extremes than upon 
this. On the one hand, there are many who magnify the 
value of faith, and hold it up as the “all in all” of the 
gospel; and who make it the great end of all their labors 
to induce a belief in their creed or formula of doctrine. 
On this they think the salvation of the soul is suspended ; 
and to depart, but the breadth of a single hair, from the 
standard of a sound orthodox faith, is an offence of most 
serious magnitude. So widely has this view prevailed, 
that for ages the Christian church, as an organized body, 
has been ‘mainly engaged in efforts to procure a uniform- 
ity of faith, and save from errors of opinion. A limited 
acquaintance with the facts of Ecclesiastical History, will 
satisfy any man that, both before and since the Reforma- 
tion, far more labor has been put forth by the churches of 
all creeds, to keep the people sound in faith, than to en- 
gage them in actual good works; and that an error of 
opinion has been visited with punishment much more 


69 Matt. xiii. 32, 7 Luke iii. 5, 6. 
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severe than that which has been awarded to the offender 
in practice. ‘The sinner of deepest dye has found little 
difficulty in obtaining forgiveness ; but pardon has come 
reluctantly and tardily to the luckless wight who has been 
so unfortunate as to be guilty of a mistake in opinion. In 
short, the murderer has been forgiven often; the heretic 
rarely, if ever. 

So deeply is the world imbued with this error, that, 
even in the present day, the great object proposed in the 
organization of churches is not so much to unite and con- 
centrate human effort and augment power for the promo- 
tion of works of practical benevolence, as to propagate and 
defend a creed, and keep the people sound in faith, with- 
out taint or suspicion of heresy. 

On the other hand, there are those who clearly enough 
perceive that this matter of faith has been greatly over- 
estimated, and that an importance has been attached to it 
which it cannot justly claim. Having taken this turn, they 
rarely pause until they have gone to the opposite extreme ; 
and, from every thing, faith comes to be nothing ; and they 
are ready to dispense with it altogether. Whereas others 
maintain that eternal consequences are suspended upon 
having a correct faith, these affirm that it is of no conse- 
quence whatever. It is no matter, say they, what a man 
believes, so that his life is right. Acting upon this princi- 
ple, they either scout the idea of a church organization 
entirely ; or, if they consent to it, they insist upon the pro- 
viso that it shall have no cognizance of matters of faith, but 
open its doors alike to men of every creed, or no creed. 

These are the two extremes, and it is presumed in this 
case, as in many others, the truth is somewhere between 
them. Probably they may both quote Scripture in favor 
of their respective positions; and there are, no doubt, 
isolated passages which would seem to favor one side 
and the other of the question. Unquestionably, the Scrip- 
tures often and earnestly insist upon the importance of a 
living faith ; and it is equally certain that they also insist 
upon the importance of good works. The fact is, both are 
necessary to the perfection of the Christian character, and 
we have but to consider their relation to each other in or- 
der to perceive that neither can be dispensed with in the 
divine life, or in the church of Christ. Faith is the instru- 
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ment by which good works are produced. The one is an 
end, the other the means by which that end is attained. 
The great end proposed, in the Christian religion, is to 
save from sin, and make men holy, just and true, in prac- 
tice. If it be true, as an apostle asserts, that “faith works 
by love, and purifies the heart,” then, evidently, faith has 
an important part to perform. It must be regarded as the 
main spring of all purity in practice. At the same time it 
is manifest that this importance consists not in the fact 
that it is an end, in religion, but that it is the means by 
which a higher end is obtained. If the faith fails of secur- 
ing this end it is dead, and good for nothing. But in pro- 
portion as it tends to purify the heart, and direct men’s 
hands to the performance of good works, it is useful and 
should be cherished. What avails it, that a man has all 
faith? What boots it, if he believe all and singular the 
articles of a creed which is orthodox to the core? If it 
does not make him a better man, or quicken him to the 
performance of works of love and duty, it is of little use. 
He might as well be a heretic as a staunch believer. And 
so of a whole community. It may be never so sound in 
faith, and no word or thought of heresy heard or indulged 
in all its borders, but if its members are not engaged in 
good works, what is their faith worth? It is but “ sound- 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” But let justice and 
righteousness be done in that community ; let the counting- 
room, the ware-house, and the work-shop, become temples 
where men shall show their allegiance to God by faithful- 
ness to one another; let the hand of charity be opened wide 
to the poor and distressed ; let the widows no longer pine 
in want, nor their children cry for bread, and then we 
shéll see the fruits of faith, and there shall go up to heaven 
an incense more pure than if sacrifices were offered in 
huge hecatombs on the altar. So far as faith tends to 
these results, so far is it useful; and in behalf of the faith 
of the gospel, we must be allowed to insist that it exerts a 
powerful influence in this direction, and therefore it should 
not be disregarded. 

To us, then, the case appears to stand thus. The true 
standard of a man’s character is his works; by them he 
is to be justified or condemned, in the sight of God. As 
a means of leading to the performance of these works, 
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faith is valuable, and should be cherished; but as a test 
of character, or an end, in religion, it is false and deceptive. 
Having thus assigned to faith its true position in the econ- 
omy of Christianity, and shown the importance of works, 
relatively considered, it comports with our present object 
to consider the peculiar and precise nature of those works 
to which we have alluded. What kind of works are they, 
which thus constitute the essential element in the Chris- 
tian life ? 

The common error is in the idea that our religious 
duties are something eztra, apart from, or over and above, 
the ordinary duties of life. ‘The supposition is, that men 
are never serving God, or performing religious works, un- 
less they are in the church, praying, or praising God, or in 
some way, engaged in direct efforts for saving souls. No 
mistake the world has ever made is more fatal than this. 


These prayers and praises, these fastings and acts of de- 


votion, are well enough, and, if observed with a sincere 
heart, may be useful, as a means of improvement in the 
divine life; but they are not the end proposed, nor are 
they the works of a true religion. If they were so, the old 


Pharisees would stand high in the catalogue of saints, 
for they abounded in works of this sort. The truth, to 
which the world has been so long blind, and which the 
Christian church needs, above all things, to know, is, that 
the eternal God is infinitely above being benefited by our 
labors, and has no need of our aid. ‘To man alone can 
we do good; and as man is a child of God, so service 
done to the child is recognized by the Father as done to 
him, in the same manner that an earthly parent will con- 
sider a kindness done to his son as a favor bestowed upon 
himself. And this is the true method of serving God. 
To works of this kind the Saviour alludes, as forming the 
standard of justification and acceptance with him. “ Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world: ‘for I was a hun- 
gered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me ; I was in 
prison and ye came unto me.’ > (Matt. xxv. 34-36.) These 
are the works which the Saviour required ; and in relation 
to the manner of their performance, he added (v. 40) “ In- 
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asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” On the other 
hand, those that are condemned, are not rejected because 
of their errors in faith, or their neglect of prayer, or devo- 
tion of any sort; but because they had not performed these 
duties to their fellow creatures. “I was a hungered, and 
ye gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink; I was a stranger and ye took me not in; naked, 
and ye clothed me not; sick and in prison, and ye visited 
me not.” (Matt. xxv. 42,43.) Hence it is evident, that this 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, visiting the sick, 
and relieving the distressed and the stranger, is not a mere 
cold and dead morality, having nothing to do with religion ; 
but it is the highest, and holiest manifestation of the Chris- 
tian life. These are the great religious duties of man; 
in fact, the only works by which we can be accepted of 
God. Without them, all forms and prayers are but mock- 
ery, and faith itself, though strong enough to remove 
mountains, is absolutely nothing. To the promotion of 
these works, therefore, should the energies of the Christian 
church be devoted. 

We come thus, to the precise point at which we would 
direct the present article. How are these all important 
Christian duties to be best and most efficiently perform- 
ed? Shall it be left to isolated, fragmentary, individual 
exertions? or shall it enter into the organic structure of 
the church, and be made a matter of united, combined, 
and systematic effort? That individual men and women 
may practise these duties in a private capacity, and that 
they are bound so to do, there can be no doubt. But is 
this the best and most efficient method, so that the church, 
as a body, can in safety and in duty leave the matter to 
be thus done? These are interesting questions, and it is 
not presumed that there can be much doubt in regard to 
the true answer. In former times, when it was thought 
that each man lived for himself alone, and that he had 
little affinity with his fellow men, it was natural enough 
that each should think he could work by himself in the 
best manner. But in these days of union of man with 
man; when the power of associated action is well under- 
stood; when combinations of every kind, and for the fur- 
therance of every human enterprise are springing up all 
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over the world, and surmounting obstacles that had been 
deemed insuperable, it is too late to question the fact that 
any work can be done far better, and more efficiently, by 
united and concentrated, than by isolated, individual 
efforts. ‘The various reform-movements of the day may 
read the church an impressive lesson upon this subject. 
They are moved onward by the power of associated ac- 
tion. Disturb the associations formed in these move- 
ments; throw any one of them back to depend upon the 
unorganized efforts of individuals, and it requires no spir- 
it of prophecy to foretel that it would inevitably languish, 
if it did not positively die. Union is strength, concentra- 
tion of effort is an immense augmentation of power,—are 
truths that the world has come to understand; and if the 
church does not understand them, then are “the children 
of this world wiser than the children of light.” 

If the churches of this day are barren of good works, 
in this respect, it is not because there is not benevolence 
enough among the individuals of which they are com- 
posed, but because they have not called out that benevo- 
lence into a regular and systematic labor, in the field of 
good works. They have combined, indeed, to defend the 
faith, but have left the works to be done or undone, as 
time or chance might determine. Churches there are of 
every shade and hue of faith. But what are they doing? 
Nay, as churches, what do they propose todo? If we 
examine the canons of the Episcopal Church; the long 
discipline of the Methodist Church, North and South; 
the doings of Council and Synod in the Presbyterian 
Church; the articles of Consociation in the Baptist Church; 
or the blank paper, on which our own organization ought 
to be written, we shall find enough of every thing, except 
that which ought to be most conspicuous there, to wit: 
regular and systematic provisions for feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, visiting the sick, and ministering to the 
stranger in his distress. The lines and boundaries of the 
faith are clearly defined. Argus-eyed watchmen are sta- 
tioned at every turn, to hunt out heresy with keenest 
scent, and preserve the faith of the church unimpaired ; 
pains and penalties, duly provided, for each neglect of 
worship, or of prayers; forms and modes of trial for all 
sorts of errors of opinion; and means of operation in 
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abundance for propagating the faith,—such as Missionary, 
Tract and other Societies; all these abound. But who is 
to give bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, and 
clothes io the naked? Who is to visit the sick, and min- 
ister unto them? Who is to care for the widow, and the 
fatherless, and visit the prisoner in the darkness of his sol- 
itude? Where are the funds consecrated to these holy 
purposes, and the hands that are to distribute them? The 
solemn truth is, these great duties, by which churches as 
well as individuals are to be justified, if justified at all, are 
most shamefully neglected, and scarcely enter into all the 
purposes for which our churches are organized. And the 
practice is such as might be expected. Is a poor mortal 
deprived of the comforts, or even the necessaries, of life ? 
The church, as such, moves not. It has no machinery for 
such cases. If an tadividual moves in the matter, it is 
well; if not, no one is in great danger of being called to 
an account for a neglect of duty ; for the church is too 
busy in preserving the 2 faith, to meddle with the matter of 
enforcing good works. If sickness lays its hand upon the 
husband and the father, thechurch may, indeed, give him the 
benefit of her prayers ; but she will leave it to some indi- 
vidual or benevolent society to watch over him and feed 
his hungry children. And when death comes, the church 
may pray for the soul, but will leave others to bury the 
body, and provide for the widow and the fatherless. When 
we reflect upon the subject, in this light, and remember 
how little these works, by which we must stand or fall, 
enter into the organic purposes, or are practically exem- 
plified in the doings, of our churches, it is difficult to resist 
the conviction that the sentence of snndeanuetien is, and 
must be, written against them. Lean and wasted skele- 
tons, that they are; there is not enough of life and strength 
in their withered arms to bear a loaf of bread to the hun- 
gry, or a cup of water to the thirsty; and there is little be- 
fore them but the prospect, that they will eke out a miser- 
able, sickly existence, as idle cumberers of the ground, and 
then die, and give place to those who will work, as well as 
believe and pray. 

We insist that the individual man should abound in 
good works; and that the leading object of a church, as 
such, should be to give efficiency and system to labors for 
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human good. The church should be formed and organi- 
zed, having among its paramount objects the feeding of the 
hungry, clothing the naked, visiting the sick, and relieving 
the distressed. ‘To this, all else should be subservient, 
for this is the true Christian life. 

And then, the church should consist, not of a few indi- 
viduals, but of a whole congregation of believers in Christ, 
who should be banded together, and labor systematically, 
and regularly, for the melioration of the condition of suff- 
ering humanity. 

Should it be objected that there are many in every 
congregation who are unfit to belong to a church, the an- 
swer is, that this depends entirely upon the idea of what 
the church is. If the term church is understood to mean 
a band of Pharisees, puffed up with the notion of their 
own righteousness, and ready to say to all others, “ Stand 
by thyself, for [am holier than thou;” orif it means a 
board of inquisitors to sit in judgement upon other mens’ 
consciences, and decide of orthodoxy or heresy; to find 
motes in a brother’s eye, uncaring for the beam in their 
own; if this is a church, then it is probable that there are 
many, in every congregation, who would be considered 
unfit to be members ; though, God help them, if they are 
not good enough for such society, it is difficult to decide 
where they should go. But if the church is, what it ought 
to be, a body of humble men and women, who feel their 
own imperfections, and are ready to say, ‘“‘ God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner;” and if they are associated as they 
should be, in doing good, in feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, and visiting the sick and distressed; then it is 
apprehended there are comparatively few who may not 
engage in such works. We would be extremely unwill- 
ing to hinder any man from working in this manner. 
Rather, should we see Satan himself bearing food to the 
hungry, and drink to the faint and the thirsty, we would 
feel disposed to say to him, Well done! thou old father 
of sin, for once, thou hast done a good deed; and if thou 
never doest another, it is thy fault, not ours. It strikes us 
that a man’s fitness or unfitness for the church, depends 
upon the probability or improbability that he will perform 
the duties he engages to perform when he enters into 
the compact. If he will perform these works, then will 
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he receive from the Master, the plaudit, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” If he will not perform these, then 
let him be cast out. 

We do not say that the church should have no other 
object in view than the relief of outward suffering. The 
cultivation of the spiritual and moral faculties, the diffu- 
sion of religious light and knowledge, the dissemination 
of the faith of the gospel, and the practice of devotion to 
God, are all objects requiring a place in the organic 
structure of the church. But, then, all these are but the 
means for the promotion of that pure and undefiled reli- 
gion which finds its purest manifestation in “visiting the 
fatherless and the widows in their affliction, and keeping 
oneself unspotted from the world ;” and that is a fatal defect, 
which leaves these out of the objects contemplated in the 
church compact. 

We are happy in the reflection that a movement has 
been made in our denomination, whose object it is, to 
unite our people in churches, which shall be formed upon 
what we regard as the true Christian basis, and for legit- 
imate purposes. We commend the subject to the attention 
of all Christians, and especially to the ministers of the re- 
conciliation, to whom we may justly look for an example 
of good works. I. D. W. 


Arr. XXIII. 


The Rose of Sharon. 


The Rose of Sharon; a Religious Souvenir for 1851. Edited by 
Mrs. C.M. Sawyer. Boston: A. Tompkins, and B. B. Mussey & Co. 
1850. 12mo. 


As the holidays approach, and we look about us for 
some suitable present for loved ones at home, or for absent 
friends, a book which shall combine beauty with instruc- 
tion and good influences is generally sought. Among 
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many volumes of this class, the Rose of Sharon bids fair 
to become the most popular. The twelfth volume of this 
annual is before us ; and in our humble estimation is fully 
equal, if not superior, to any of its predecessors. We 
have a beautiful Preface, commencing with 


“Stretch forth your hands, kind friends, the faithful-hearted, 
And kindly take 

The Rose we’ve nursed since the last year departed 
For your sweet sake.” 


The first article, “ The Daughter of Tyrannus,” is from 
the pen of J. Kendrick Fisher. Even if his name had not 
been appended, we think we should have known the 
author, from the similarity of style to an article from the 
same writer in last year’s volume of the Rose. It is by 
an artist who has made the beautiful his study. It por- 
trays vividly the midnight darkness of the mind, that sees 
not immortality beyond the confines of time, and the decay 
and dissolution of all earthly beauty. It will be read 
with interest by the youthful reader. 

Then we have the “ Ladye of St. Clare,” by the Editress. 
It is a poetic legend of a “ Ladye” who long ago dwelt 
in an old “Cloistral Chamber” of the “ Abbey of St. 
Clare,” closing with the sweet lines, 


“O be sure 
Angels ever love to linger 
Round the good and pure!” 


The next is “ True Greatness,” from the pen of 'T. 8S. 
King. It treats of the false estimate the world has ever 
made of a great man, and gives us a comprehensive defi- 
nition of True Greatness. I would that it could be read 
and pondered by all the “ wily politicians” of our land, 
who so readily sacrifice right and principle to their own 
advancement. ‘They would behold in it a mirror faithfully 
reflecting their own littleness. This article should be 
read more than once, and its lofty ideas remembered 
ever. We give a few fine extracts: 


‘‘ Relatively to each other, those men seem great who dazzle 
the sight, and attract most notice. Content with seeing the glare, 
we do not think to inquire how strong and productive is their do- 
minion over their gifts, and how proportionable is the develope- 
ment of their being. We are all only partially developed, and 
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can hardly appreciate wholeness of manhood ; and so he who is 
most brilliantly partial carries the day. But in the view of God, 
before whose infinite reason the distinctions of mere genius are 
of no account, greatness is measured by a proper standard, and 
means the dedication of the whole nature to the service of right, 
and the harmonious labors of all the powers to make that service 
valuable. solicn 

‘Would that we could see a Christian statesman,—one who 
could feel his humility and obligations, rather than his human 
station and his gifts, and who would sit in the cabinet as in the 
presence of conscience and God. What a display of greatness 
would sucha spectacle present! The wide theatre of his action, 
and the interests with which he dealt, would seem to be the natu- 
ral field and proper work for the exercise and grasp of such a 
soul. He would not look like a pigmy on a tower, but, like the 
lofty pedestal of a colossal statue, his place would be the fitting 
setting of his powers. His judgment would not be pre-pledged, 
nor his opinions pawned to party, but with religious accuracy 
they would be formed, and swayed by right and evidence alone. 
The mind of such a man, spurning the narrow track of ordinary 
legislation, and fired by the generous hopes of a Christian heart, 
would be filled with noble constructive schemes for the elevation 
of his fellows, and a better progressive organization of the social 
world. His sense of right could make no distinction between 
public criminality and private turpitude.” 


Next we have “The Convent,” a fine article of poetry 
from the pen of the gifted Mrs. L. J. B. Case. We give 


but the opening verse. 


** Amidst the olden years I see thee stand, 
With aspect stern, oh Convent cold and dreary, 
Yet stretching forth, with calm and pulseless hand, 
A grateful shelter to the worn and weary.” 


Then we have a long article from the pen of Mrs. C. 
M. Sawyer, “ Genevieve,” an historical tale carrying the 
reader back to the times of knighthood and chivalry. It 
is a story of love, anxiety and suspense; yet closing with 
the nuptials of the Countess Genevieve with Richard, 
Emperor of Germany. 

Next, we have the “ Chant of Death,” a poetic article of 
merit, founded on Ecclesiastes xii. 

Succeeding this is “ Life as it shall be,” from the pen 
of Horace Greeley, written as he ever writes with a view 
to the wants of the age, and the amelioration of down- 
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trodden humanity. We will quote his description of the 
children of want and poverty. 


“ Cast your eyes over the Christian world, and note how the 
children of want and misfortune are taught and guided! See 
the ‘ mud larks’ of London—mere infants of four to six years, 
floundering and groping in the filthy and slimy bed of the 
Thames at low water, for bits of metal or other substances, lost 
or thrown in there, by the sale of which they may realize from 
six to twelve cents per day, and thus pay for such food and shel- 
ter, as serves to keep the breath of life in their miserable bodies. 
For clothes, such as they have, their main reliance must be theft, 
and so for any momentary alleviation of their wretched condition. 
Consider that under circumstances not materially better than 
theirs, are the characters and principles of a large proportion of 
the people of every great city formed. The newsboy of our 
principal American cities is often quoted as an example of preco- 
cious depravity; and so he is—and so the very large class, 
whereof he and his brethren are but a sept, or tribe, have been 
for forty centuries. The sweepers of street crossings, the venders 
of matches and a hundred knick-knacks, and many thousands 
like them, were foredcomed to lives of penury, and deaths of 
infamy, from the miserable hearth-rugs that served them for 
cradles—they grow up to theft and lewdness as the duck does 
to swimming. Intrinsically no worse than those whom happy 
homes and pure parental counsels, and the hallowing influence 
of church and sabbath school, gradually ripen into exemplary 
Christians, they are condemned by fate’s inexorable fiat, to 
bear the cross of a diseased and partial society, and to sink into 
graves of shame ere half the appointed years of man’s life have 
been vouchsafed them. Ah! the busy, stirring world owes much 
to its saints, philanthropists, and martyrs, but more, much more, 
to its sinners, its criminals, its outlaws. The wrongs, the woes, 
the unmerited sufferings of these, who has fully portrayed or 
estimated!” 


We now pass “ Magdalena,” a fine article, by the Edi- 
tress, and briefly notice “ Life on the Prairie,’ from the 
pen of Rev. C. F. Lefevre. It is no fancy sketch, but a 
true picture of Prairie life, as many an emigrant thither 
can testify. It is a humorous thing, in the genuine style 
of its author. Its perusal cannot fail of exciting the 
mirthfulness of the most sober-minded reader. 

The next article is “ A Fairy Legend,” from the pen of 
Mrs. N. T. Monroe. It seems ever to have been a favorite 
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study of a poetic imagination to trace out some fairy tale, 
and connect it with the ordinary events of life. It is related 
of Mrs. Hemans, that when a child, she heard a rumor of 
a fairy who kept watch at the end of the avenue of her 
residence, and she sallied forth alone by moonlight, eager 
to encounter the elfine visitant. We will give but a 
single verse of this article, describing the way to the Lake 
Fairy’s home. 


* She took his hand within her own, 
She smoothed his golden hair, 

And led him o’er the silver wave, 
And down the crystal stair; 

She led him on, far, far below 
The glorious light of day ; 

A hundred lamps their radiance shed 
About the maiden’s way.” 


Succeeding this, we have “ Heart Music,” by Mrs. H. 
J. Lewis. It treats of the music everywhere about us, the 
morning stars which sung at creation’s birth, the sea, the 
rain-drops, thunder, the wind, the storm, insect-life, the 
birds, instrumental music, and finally, the human voice. 


‘“‘ There is no dearer melody than that of the voices we love, 
whether heard in the glad tones of mirth, the fervent utterance 
of prayer, the light-hearted greeting, or the half mournful fare- 
well.”’ 


We now pass to Mrs. Livermore’s article, “ The Christ- 
mas Gathering.” It isa story of thrilling interest, repre- 
senting, better than a long homily could have done, the 
folly of parents choosing a profession for their sons, when 
the inclinations of the latter are not only strongly opposed 
to it, but when they have a decided taste for other pursuits. 
But the name of the writer is sufficient recommendation 
of the article. 

We now pass a translation from the German by the 
Editress, and come to “ Phantom Preachers,” by Rev. 
Henry Bacon. His phantoms are “ Memory, Conscience,” 
while sin too has its phantoms in the form of “ Expedien- 
cy, Policy, Compromise.” 

‘*What horrid pantoms these preachers are! No godlike 
lineaments wear the glory of a righteous soul, but their spirit 
*goeth downward.’ They are of the earth, earthly. They flit 
about amid the umbrageous woods, and come not forth into the 
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clear light. To follow them, is to follow the mist of the moun- 
tain, the roar of the sea, that leaves us desolate on the height or 
on the shore.” 


We next notice “ Growing old Gracefully,” by Mrs. E. 
A. Bacon. It is a pleasing sketch, showing that we 
should fear nothing so much as sin, both in ourselves and 
in our friends. Shunning evil and cultivating a spirit of 
cheerfulness, the hair “may grow gray if it will,” yet 
we shall grow old gracefully, and the sun of our life de- 
scend in peace. 

We now pass to notice “ The Two Husbands.” It is 
a family history, such as Pastors frequently listen to with 
interest. It commences beautifully, yet in our judge- 
ment lacks the fine style and beautiful finish which we 
so much admire in the other articles of the volume. 

Passing another fairy article, we have “ Little Things,” 
by Rev. A. D. Mayo, which is very far from being in itself a 
little thing, but one of the best things of the book. We 
give a fine extract: 


“ Little things, as we in our ignorance call them, are here the 
most powerful. The drops of dew, by their silent and gradual 
accumulation, refresh the whole earth. The invisible vapor 
slowly changing to a rain drop or a snowflake, is full of life- 
giving energy to the spot on which it may fall. A single ray of 
light may traverse a distance of space that defies our computation, 
and the conjunction of many fills the universe with cheerfulness. 
A spark of fire will lay a city in ashes. A pebble in the source 
of a rill will decide whether a river shall water the east or the 
west, shall flow into the Atlantic or Pacific. The life and health 
of millions depend upon slight atmospheric changes; a slight 
preponderance of one element in the air would wrap the globe in 
flames, or send a pestilence abroad that would depopulate the 
earth. A spark of electric fluid and a few wires will convey a 
thought round the world. A little wood and water and flame 
will drive a ship over the ocean with a speed that almost annihi- 
lates space. In truth the life and happiness of all the inhabitants 
upon the globe are suspended upon threads so slight that they 
cannot be seen.” 


We next have “ Cottage Life,” by the Editress, written 
in the easy, pleasing style, which every one loves instinct- 
ively. It deseribes beautifully a pleasant walk on a sum- 
mer’s day attended by “ pleasant thoughts,” and “ sweet, 
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rural sounds,” when suddenly the ear caught the merry 
notes of childhood. 


“Play on sweet innocents! and be your hearts as pure as now 
When years have stolen the roses and lilies from your brow. 
Oh! Earth upon a fairer sight hath surely never smiled, 
Nor God a lovelier being made, than a sinless little child.” 


We pass a fine article by Miss E. A. Starr, “To a 
Bed of Wild Violets,” and come to the Poetry suggested 
by an expression of Macdonald Clarke, “ Four things I 
am sure there will be in heaven; music, plenty of little 
children, flowers, and pure air.” The article is by J. G. 
Adams, entitled, “ A Poet’s Heaven,” we have room, only 
for a single verse. 

“ Beautiful conception! Who 
’*Mid the poet’s vision clear, 


Would have brought to human view 
One more welcome,—heaven so near? 


“ Seasons of Meditation,” by E. H. Chapin, is a very 
good article, which will have a tendency to make the 
heart better with high and pure thoughts. Three seasons 
are especially named as seasons of meditation, “ the eve- 


ning of a day, the evening of the year, and the evening 
of life.” 


‘The evening of a day possesses many advantages for medi- 
tation. The objects upon the earth are then growing dim and 
passing into shadow, and with them may fall away all our secular 
images. The most familiar things assume strange aspects, as 
the darkness slowly swallows them up. How suggestive this of 
the unsubstantiality of those forms to which we cling, of the 
superficial acquaintanceship there is between us, of the isolation 
in which as spirits we really stand, and of the mystery all around 
and within us. And how vividly then can we realize there is but 
One in whom we live, and move, and have our being!” 


But we feel that it is marring the beauty of the whole 
to extract, and we pass to the last article of the volume, 
“The Visioned Scroll,’ by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer. It is a 
fit article for the close of a volume worthy of a place in 
the elegant literature of our country. ‘The Editress has 
done her part well, while the Publisher deserves credit 
for the fine style of binding and splendid engravings. 
There are seven of the latter. “Infant Devotion”? and 
“ Water Lilies” we think most beautiful. The former 
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will remind many a gazer of the days of early childhood, 
when first we learned to pray at a mother’s knee. The 
latter is of a child with one tiny bare foot in the water, 
while her hand grasps a water lily. S. M. C. Ps 


Art. XXIV. 


Superior Claims of Christianity in the Formation of Na- 
tional Character. 


Tue characters of the religions which have been found- 
ed respectively by Christ and false teachers pretending to 
special divine illumination, have not been more different 
than the nations which have embraced them. From the 
time of their first promulgation and establishment up to 
the present hour, they have presented a different and 
strongly marked aspect. ‘Their converts, in every nation, 
have imbibed their distinguishing properties, and the un- 
derstandings and affections of the people have been assim- 
ulated to their respective teachings. ‘The experiences of 
the past, the influences of climate, the forms of govern- 
ment, the manners and customs of the people, have yielded 
in a great measure to religious persuasion—a power 
which can scarcely be too highly rated in forming a due 
estimate of the moulding of national character. The ap- 
pearances which those portions of the globe respectively 
present in which these different religions have been plant- 
ed, form a most striking feature in the modern history of 
the world, and political speculation might find in the in- 
vestigation a splendid subject for its labors, even though it 
were not at the same time an important item in the claims 
to superiority which Christianity proffers. 

A view of mankind as arranged under the influences of 
religious opinion will be found to present to us very singu- 
lar and permanent oppositions of national character. 
Wherever a false religion is established it is invariably 
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united with despotic power. On the banks of the Ganges, 
amidst the hoary hills of old Hindostan, on the shores of 
the Caspian, or in the swarming multitudes of the celes- 
tial empire, it is still found united with a debasing servi- 
tude and blind subjection. ‘To be faithful to their religion 
is in one word to renounce the pride of independence and 
the security of freedom. 

It is not thus with Christianity. That on the contrary 
is found to exist and to flourish under every variety of po- 
litical power; and it is no slight commendation in its favor 
that the more liberal the government and the more virtuous 
the people, this “tree of life” puts forth a deeper root and 
sends out wider branches. In the various eras of its his- 
tory it has been found blended with every form of govern- 
ment, and among all those nations by whom it is accepted 
as a rule of faith, one of the most discriminating features 
is that equal and courteous system of manners which has 
evidently so strongly tended to arrest the overreaching 
arm of tyranny, and, even in the few countries where despo- 
tism still holds sway, has served to soften the severity of its 
administration. 

Religions which have no higher source than “ the wisdom 
of this world,” have always been distinguished by a spirit 
of separation, instead of union. A disaffection, in many 
cases amounting to enmity, towards the rest of mankind 
has been industriously nourished, as if those who stood 
outside of the fence by which they were inclosed, were 
also shut out from their benefactions and sympathies. This 
is especially the case with Mahometanism and in using it 
as an illustration, I avail myself of the language of a wri- 
ter of the history of Mahomet. ‘“ Wherever Mahometan- 
ism has established itself, the relations of situation, of lan- 
guage and of national policy have been controlled by the 
influence of religious enmity. The regulations which it 
prescribes for the conduct of private life, have a tendency 
to separate the Mussulman from all community with other 
men and all participation in the offices of humanity; and 
in every period of its history, the pride or the jealousy 
which it has inspired, seems to have represented the rest 
of mankind as enemies, with whom, while they opposed 
the prophet’s power, it were impious to converse, and whom 
it was even meritorious to destroy.” 
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Universal benevolence, universal philanthropy, univer- 
sality in all its length and breadth, depth and height, in all 
its phases, experiences and appliances, stand out in the gos- 
pel of Christ as prominently as any hero who embellishes the 
pages of history or fiction. The great Teacher himself was 
the embodiment of this glorious and sublime sentiment. 
Whatever nation is imbued with the spirit of Christianity, 
will, in the proportion in which it has imbibed it, be opera- 
ted upon in its social intercourse. The virulence of na- 
tional animosities, which have been so rife with dissention 
and bad feelings, is every day, as Christianity is better 
understood, yielding to the dictates of a more enlarged 
humanity. Even when the conduct of men has not been 
always directed by the religion of Christ, it has secretly 
influenced the opinions of those who have professed it; 
and there exists at this moment between the most cultiva- 
ted nations of Europe and this vast Republic, a disposition 
to courtesy, kindness, and humaneness, in opposition to 
every distinction of language, of manners, of national 
interests, which is destined in the day of its maturity to 
unite the various people of whom it is composed in one 
firm bond of brotherhood and affection. God speed that 
day! 

In countries where the gospel is not received, another 
feature is very strikingly developed—an ignorance which 
rests in its own selfsufficiency, and emulates none of the 
improvements of the countries by which it is surrounded. 
Activity and zeal in the support of their religious tenets 
outweigh all other considerations, and lay insuperable 
obstacles in the way of their progress in science, their 
capacity to invent, and even their willingness to adopt, any 
useful or elegant art. Philosophy comes to a deep pause, 
and between the opportunities which they have for im- 
provement, and the advantage actually taken, there seems 
to be “a gulph that cannot be passed over.” Such is a 
true picture of the nations unillumined by divine revela- 
tion. Knowledge meets not only with neglect, but con- 
tempt. ‘That spirit of inquiry and bold research which 
leads to such astonishing results is not only unheeded, but 
uncared for. ‘The very desire for progress is totally extin- 
guished. Nothing is added to the common stock by 
their own discoveries, and the worst of pride, the pride of 
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ignorance, keeps them from availing themselves of the 
discoveries of others. That disease is hopeless, when the 
remedy is rejected with disgust and contempt. When pre- 
judice and ignorance usurp the place of reason and knowl- 
edge, there is nothing left to break the spell that binds the 
mind to the tyranny of the despot, the policy of the priest, 
and the bigotry of the vulgar. 

If we were to portray on the canvass the character of a 
Christian nation, the feature which would perhaps stand 
most prominently on the foreground would be a pervading 
intelligence. Science seems to have marked Christianity 
for its own. Though its light may have been scarcely 
perceptible in the ignorance which overshadowed Europe 
during the irruptions of barbarous nations; though long 
oppressed by the violence of ecclesiastical power and the 
grossness of early superstitions, its flame, like the Rosi- 
crucian lamp in the vault, though unseen, was not extin- 
guished. It burnt secretly, even in the recesses of monas- 
tic retirement; there, though of itself too feeble to dispel 
the mass of darkness that had gathered about it, it was yet 
preserved from total extinction amidst the chimerical con- 
ceits of the fanatic, and the frivolous contentions of the 
recluse. Even among these dreamy minds there was still 
sufficient unction to feed it. But a more propitious day 
was coming; and it rekindled and flashed out in an age 
when the human mind seemed to awake from its deep 
slumbers, and when the spirit of liberty stirred up the 
hearts of men, and great discoveries most salutary to the 
human race were unfolded; then it attained its pristine 
lustre, and, not monopolized by the powerful or the opu- 
lent, but diffusing its genial influence over the whole mass 
of human mind, it illuminated those several forms of truth, 
liberty and religion, which had before been concealed from 
every vulgar eye. 

In this connection it is impossible not to refer, in mind 
at least, to the Reformation, and though partiality for that 
event may have sometimes wandered into extravagance, 
and panegyric have assumed the language of hyperbole 
it is not too much to say, that no event in the record of 
history, or in the investigations of philosophy, has been 
attended by consequences so momentous, in private and 
in public life, in the administration of national govern- 
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ments, in the manners of individuals, in the purifying of 
the higher ranks of society, and in the elevation of the 
lower, in the cultivation of those polite attainments which 
soften and adorn life, and in the more important sciences 
which invigorate and enlarge the mind, its permeating in- 
fluences have been felt and racknowledged. Wherever a 
people has stood up under that banner and declared that 
spiritual allegiance was only due to the supreme Being, 
there knowledge has gone forward with a constant step. 
Unfettered by proscriptive creeds, people of all countries 
and religions have been invited to enjoy its freedom and 
add to its stores of knowledge; and the result has been 
equally beneficial 1o those who invited and to those who 
accepted the invitation. Discoveries which bygone na- 
tions never reached and to which others never aspired, 
have enriched the stores of human knowledge, while the 
freedom thus felt has bid the mind go forth into the wide 
and unexplored fields which still lie open, and there exer- 
cise their unwearied endeavors and their brightest talents. 
In short, from the eventful period of the Reformation, 
science has been on the highway towards perfection. If 
we place a finger on the great chart of human existence, 
and find a people around whom the arts and sciences 
cluster and who are endowed with superior intelligence, 
we may be sure that we have touched some point within 
the region of Christendom. 

Such is the contrast between those who have embraced 
Christianity and those who are following the darkling 
light of unrevealed religion. With the latter the mind 
would seem to have lost its capacity and powers; its elas- 
ticity to be gone, and a dull, heavy torpor to‘ have supplied 
its place; it moves along sluggishly and seems to enjoy 
its very inertness. The language of Tacitus in reference 
to the dangers impending over his own country, forcibly 
describes this condition, “ Ut corpora lente augescunt, eito 
extinguuntur, sic ingenia studiaque oppresseris facilius 
quam revocaveris. Subit quippe etiam ipsius inertiz 
dulcedo: et invisa primo desidia, postremo amatur.” The 
terse brevity of the Latin tongue requires a more wordy 
translation in the English, to convey its meaning. Perhaps 
the following will pretty nearly give the force “of the ori- 
ginal. “ As the natural body is slow in its growth, but 
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rapidly decays, so the powers of genius are more easily 
repressed than recalied to activity. For there is a charm 
in indolence which insinuates itself, and that listless inac- 
tivity, at first so irksome, becomes delightful at last.”2 Un- 
der the happier auspices of Christianity, the reverse of 
this is manifested. Here mind goes forth on its mission 
of discovery, and in its pursuits the intellect continually 
acquires new accessions of strength. ‘The pursuits of men, 
whether in science or in art, are guided by a fearless spirit, 
and success commensurate with their labors has amply 
rewarded them. 

The astronomer has looked out upon the heavens, 
measured the far distant revolving worlds, and read the 
simple but wonderful laws by which they are governed in 
their movements. The philosopher and metaphysician 
have made the law of mind their study. ‘They have de- 
tected the origin and combination of ideas; the distinct 
ofhces and mutual bearing of the mental faculties; the 
great fundamental principles of moral action, and have 
explained them with the nicest precision. Superior to all 
other speculations, however abstruse or sublime, we must 
add the discovery of printing, because that has powers for 
good which cannot be computed. It is the Manna of 
knowledge falling around our habitations. Whatever is 
useful or ingenious, the profitable and the pleasing, are by 
this art preserved and placed before us as models for imi- 
tation, or incentives to improvement. But still farther, and 
better than this, it presents an impregnable barrier against 
the return of general ignorance and barbarism, and if 
(which heaven avert!) nations shall continue to war 
against nations, and the furrows which should furnish the 
staff of life, be wet with human blood, the world cannot 
again be plunged in sudden and hopeless darkness. ‘The 
progress of political jurisprudence has kept at least an 
equal pace with other advances in the pathway of improve- 
ment. The affairs of men have been cared for as well as 
the abstractions of philosophy. Utility has had its claims 
attended to as well as those topics which exercise curiosi- 
ty or excite admiration. The rights of governors and the 
rights of the governed have been ascertained. If the limits 
of obedience have been defined, so not less straitly have 


1 Tacitus, in Agricole vita. 
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those of power been determined. The rights of men are 
not reposed on the unstable foundation of habit or opinion, 
but are firmly fixed on the basis of an enlightened philo- 
sophy, the result of just principles. ‘This platform is every 
day widening. ‘The greatest triumphs and the most glo- 
rious victories, at the present time, are those which eman- 
ate from mental success in rendering man wiser and hap- 
pier. 

In the economy of the moral government, the present and 
more remote interests of man are bound by secret ties ; and 
thus the Deity has used the efforts of human wisdom as 
instruments of a wider and more vigorous efficacy in con- 
nexion with his own extraordinary interpositions. ‘The 
virtues and vices, the knowledge and ignorance of mankind, 
under all their various degrees and diverse circumstan- 
ces, are made subservient to his unsearchable purposes ; 
they form a part of that vast and solid chain which our 
reason cannot measure, but which future experience often 
demonstrates to have connected events remote as to time 
and dissimilar as to character. At the introduction of the 
gospel, when it was designed that “the foolish things of 
this world should confound the wise,” a supernatural power 
was brought into action; but as the great work was ma- 
turing, extraordinary means were no longer called for. 
What had been founded in miracle was now to be built 
upon by those moral causes by which the course of things 
is ordered. It accorded both with the wisdom of God and 
the interests of humanity that secondary and human means 
should now be put into requisition, and that the improve- 
ment of our race by the more gradual process of learning, 
civilization and government, should follow in due course. 
Imperfectly, therefore, as we may appreciate those means 
which God employs in carrying out his designs, still our 
experience in the results proves their consummate propriety, 
and whether supernatural or natural means are put in 
operation, whether the weakness of man or the energy of 
an Almighty arm is made to bear, we find that divine good- 
ness in working “the counsels of its own will,” is always 
acting for the noblest ends. 

In the promulgation of a new religion, it must necessari- 
ly occur that it should come in collision with the prejudices 
and vices of the times; and that those whose honest con- 
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victions should Jead them to profess it, and whose courage 
should not shrink from the diffusion of it, must suffer evils 
which should not affect its credibility. But when the same 
religion is once established, a species of proof is required 
of a character widely different from that which was neces- 
sary in its incipient stages. In the patient endurance and 
sufferings of the first workmen in the field of gospel labor 
we have an evidence that they at least were sincere and 
believed themselves engaged in a divinely appointed mis- 
sion. During its continuance in the world at large we 
have time and opportunity to examine its claims to a 
divine source, by testing its efficacy in promoting the spir- 
itual good of its professors. When, therefore, a religion 
becomes, as it were, incorporated in the ordinary affairs of 
God’s moral government, there can be no surer test of its 
credibility than the visible influence which it exerts and 
the work that it accomplishes in ameliorating the condition 
of man. The most striking evidence that it “is from above” 
will be its conformity to the attributes of the great and 
good Being from whom it professes to have emanated; for 
it is difficult to imagine that the fountain of all perfection 
should send forth a stream deleterious to the interests and 
happiness of those who are invited to partake of it as the 
appropriate supply for their spiritual and moral wants. 
How much Christianity excels the other systems of re- 
ligion in the world, in this respect, furnishes a subject of 
very important and serious investigation ; and if it is clearly 
shown that it incomparably surpasses them in all that 
makes for human well being, no slight confirmation is 
added to the truth of its claims. Religion was made for 
man, and therefore must be adapted to his nature and his 
wants. Man stands forth a Moray and InTELLEcTUAL 
being, and his capacities in both these respects admit of 
improvement and extension; hence we argue that that reli- 
gion only can be genuine which most largely tends to in- 
vigorate and mature these capacities. It is no part of 
dogmatism at the present time to assert that the faculties of 
the understanding are improved or contracted under the 
influence of religious persuasives. Those religious im- 
pressions which we first receive and which we last yield 
up, which are blended with all our hopes and all our fears, 
which largely enter into all our speculations of a mental 
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cast, must necessarily produce their effects upon the mind. 
The understanding is subject to the same laws as our 
other powers, and controlled by habit, and consequently as 
it has been exercised and to the extent of its acquirements, 
so will be its exertion and character in every department 
of thought. The devotee of a weakly and narrow theology, 
whose God is shaped, fashioned and stamped with the im- 
perfections and passions of human nature; he whose most 
elevated views have never ranged above the low teachings 
which such a religion supplies, cannot be expected to have 
an enlarged, liberal, and improved understanding, nor to 
carry with him in other researches or employments an en- 
lightened and candid mind. All will be measured by the 
narrow measure in which it has been meted out to him; 
and his progress will be constantly impeded by those habits 
of thought which have blinded or weakened his under- 
Standing. On the contrary, a religion which opens up to 
the mind the most sublime object of contemplation ; which 
invests the Deity with every possible perfection ; which 
mingles with the purity of heaven none of the grossness of 
earth, may be naturally supposed to improve and elevate 
the human mind. As it is said that he who shoots at the 
stars, far as he may come from attaining the mark, will 
shoot higher than he who aims at the ground, so by accus- 
toming the mind to high ideas of perfection and wisdom, 
it will insensibly acquire an influence which will stamp a 
similar character on all its efforts. ‘To the philosopher, a re- 
ligion of this cast will impart a portion of its own sublimity 
and spirit; to the man of the humblest attainments, it will 
communicate somewhat of the same influence, and impress 
his general character with bolder features. 

Feeble are the motives which the religion of unenlight- 
ened nations affords to excite the ambition or call into 
activity the powers of the mind. ‘To worship deities but 
few removes from man, can give no very flattering opin- 
ions of the consequence of his own being, nor make 
him very solicitous of their favor; and a view of futurity 
which contemplates nothing better than a merely protract- 
ed existence which only carries onward the occupations 
and animal enjoyments of the present, can impart no ade- 
qate conceptions of the dignity of his nature, or animate 
him to yearn for higher powers than those which he already 

* 
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} ag; ae possesses. How vast the contrast which enlightened reli- 
1 gay eg gion presents! In its light man forms an acquaintance 
ee with himself. He knows not only what he is, but what he 
ati aad is to become. Contemplating himself not as the merely 

ts i, es grovelling tenant of earth, he “ expatiates in a world to 
eae ae come.” He claims kindred with immortal spirits ; he feels 
SUG Ree ae that he has capacities which in their progress will fit him 
Cos doy for eternal purity and bliss. ‘To this sublime end his mind 


seeks to assimilate itself. It becomes great and lofty and 
pure, by frequent contemplation on what is greatest, highest, 
and holiest. The boundless scene before him gives new 
energies to his imagination, his understanding and his 
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‘AN we ae heart. In this vision of glory, he is transfigured, the gross 
Patek) ve and fleeting things of time and sense fade away and acon- 
et scious dignity supervenes, allying him “to the spirits of 
+4 the just made perfect,” and introducing him into the “glori- 
. ee ous liberty of the children of God.” 
+ oe How universal has been the faith in future existence! 
i te how widely have individuals and nations differed as to the 
ae character and degree of enjoyment reserved for that state. 
i The Indian, in the decline of life and worn out by his 
vi labors in the chase, resigns himself in the arms of death 
with no better hope than that of again receiving the bow 
; which has gained him sustenance, and made him terrible 
: to his enemies, and again meeting the dog which has been 
gal his tried and true companion in all his toils and dangers. 
lag The rude and hardy warrior of the North met death with 
1 eet a welcome, as the appointed way by which he should 
Ay toe enter the hall of Odin, where, in his imagination, the 
"f | ghosts of departed heroes were allowed to remember and 


to celebrate the exploits performed on earth, and to quaff 
from the skulls of the slain the most delicious wines. Vir- 
gil, who sent the “pious Eneas” to visit the spirit world, 
describes the heroes engaged in the same pursuits and 
attached to the same pleasures which had been long famil- 
iar to them, and the source of delight in their former exist- 
ence. 


“ The chief beheld their chariots from afar, 
Their shining arms and coursers train’d to war; 
Their lances fixed in earth, their steeds around, 
Free from their harness, graze the flow’ry ground, 
. The love of horses which they had alive, 
if And care of chariots, after death survive.” 
ir Eneid, VI Book. 
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Mahomet promised his followers a sensual paradise un- 
folding scenes of the most alluring voluptuousness. 

The silence of the Scriptures as to the particular state of 
things and the employments of another life, cannot but 
elicit our approval, for while ‘the superstitions and igno- 
rance of the barbarous excite our pity, the compositions 
of the more enlightened have afforded little satisfaction. 
Scripture deals in general terms much better suited to 
improve our minds than to satisfy our curiosity. It speaks 
to us of a state of purity, incorruption and immortality, 
and thus leads the mind to taste something of heaven here, 
by virtuous habits of thought and action. From some 
passages in the Scriptures it may be inferred that our 
moral pursuits and intellectual endowments will bear some 
affinity to the present; but whether this can be considered 
as a settled point or not, it will be of unquestionable ser- 
vice here at least to regulate the one by the strictest virtue 
and improve the other by the sublimest knowledge. We 
are not, certainly, justified in anticipating that indolent 
repose which the Epicurean considers the acme of felici- 
ty, nor that excited and fervid state of devotional feeling 
in which the enthusiast alone supposes the bliss of heaven 
to consist; much less are we permitted to look for sensual 
indulgences, or the vain pageantry of earthly wealth, pomp, 
or power. 

The pride or policy of the Greeks and Romans, or prob- 
ably the union of the two, induced them to confine the 
rewards of eternity to the few whose exploits on the stage 
of public life had gained them present admiration and 
renown,—to wise legislators, valiant heroes and mighty 
conquerors. ‘The gospel of Christ knows no such envious 
distinctions. ‘The meek and the lowly, the humble and 
the virtuous, as well as the shining and illustrious; all 
classes, stations and capacities are embraced in the pur- 
poses of divine love, and included in the gift of a heavenly 
inheritance. Man in all ages, man in all his phases of 
character, or of all nations, is comprehended in the great 
plan of redemption, a redemption which renders him im- 
maculate, without “spot or wrinkle, holy and undefiled,” 
introduces him to that state where he shall behold the 
everlasting God, “face to face, and know him even as 
he is known.” In these representations which Scripture 
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makes we are shocked with no impure expressions, nor 
amused with any fantastic ideas; all is simple, yet majes- 
tic; all is wonderful, yet credible; all is captivating, and 
at the same time instructive. C.F. L. F. 


Art. XXV. 
Universality of Divine Providence. 


WHEN we attempt to survey the works of God in their 
immensity, especially as they are displayed in the heavens 
above us, it is not strange that a feeling of despondency 
and doubt should come upon us with respect to our rela- 
tive standing in such a vast and incomprehensible uni- 
verse. It seems, or it almost seems, as if we must be 
overlooked, so infinitely multiplied are the other objects 
that God has in charge. How can he take any particular 
note of us, out here on the borders of his dominion, over- 
shadowed as we are by innumerable worlds! In the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist, “ When we consider the heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou 
hast ordained,—what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou visitest him!’ The universe 
spreads out before us to such inconceivable lengths, and 
swells up to such stupendous greatness, that we sink out 
of sight in the prospect. We feel that man must be of 
infinitessimally small account in the vast whole,—next 
door to nothing, lost as it were like a drop in the over- 
whelming ocean of worlds and beings above, below, and 
around. What chance is there that we and our petty con- 
cerns should have much share in the regards of God, who 
carries on his works upon a scale so inconceivable ? 

Itis plain that something like this was the thought of 
the Psalmist. We do not suppose that he really despond- 
ed, or that he actually concluded there was any danger 


that God would overlook him. But the thought evident- 
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ly passed across his mind, “ Lord, what is man that thou 
art mindful of him?” though it only crossed his mind, 
driven instantly away by his clear and powerful faith, like 
a wandering spray of mist before the outshining of the 
sun. For if we look into his next words , we shall see that 
he proceeds to enumerate the distinguishing favors that 
God has actually bestowed on man, showing that as a 
matter of fact God does regard us with great observance, 
whether or not we can comprehend how it is so. 

Are there not times, however, when the same thought 
comes across our minds, but with so disheartening an as- 
pect as to perplex us, and even seriously disturb our faith ? 
Perhaps almost every reflecting person has, in some sta- 
ges of his experience, felt more or less of such a difficulty 
as this: How can we suppose that almighty God inspects 
us day by day, and moment by moment, and takes charge 
of all our minutest affairs, when he has so many worlds 
and systems of worlds, with all their races, to govern and 
provide for? 

It may be well for those who have ever labored under 
such a doubt, to examine the subject with some care. Let 
us begin by looking the difficulty directly in the face. Let 
us look at it in its very worst or most forbidding aspect, 
putting it in the most formidable shape it can assume ; 
and then see what it amounts to. ‘Try to survey this won- 
drous universe in which we have our being; try to gain 
some approximate idea of it. Go forth in some clear eve- 
ning, as the Psalmist appears to have done, when the stars 
are abroad through all the sky, shining by thousands in 
their eternal height,—* the moon and the stars which God 
hath ordained.” There, are the constellations, burning on 
in their everlasting radiance from horizon to horizon. 
There is the white mysterious arch of the milky-way span- 
ning the heavens; the boundless firmament all brilliant 
with glowing eyes that look down upon us from the incal- 
culable depths of immensity. And all this that we behold, 
is but the very outskirts of God’s dominion. The thou- 
sand worlds that we see in yonder sky are but the nearest 
portions of immensity that happen to lie within distances 
that can be travelled by their light, neighboring islands as 
it were just off the shore on which we stand. Away be- 
yond the farthest star that ever was seen by mortal eye, 
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away in realms of space where no telescope has pene- 
trated, where no thought of man has reached, the great 
universe extends onwards the same as ever, outspreading 
in the silent depths, all thickly studded with other constel- 
lations and galaxies, that look down upon other worlds 
and systems which never heard nor thought of our own. 
The human mind sinks in the attempt to follow out the 
idea. And yet these are but the very first steps. All yon- 
der hosts, seen and unseen, are under God’s charge. They 
constitute the theatre where “is omnipotent agency is at 
work on a scale of magnificence worthy of himself. ~ And, 
now, what is man that he should be particularly regarded, 

obscure as our world itself is, and undistinguishable amid 
such a universe! What portion of His thoughts can we, 
dwellers on earth, expect to share among the countless 
millions of races in worlds distant and near that claim his 
notice? We are tempted to conclude that he can take 
immediate supervision only of certain grand systems of 
worlds, and that he must leave single worlds, and, still 
more, single individuals, to be provided for by some gen- 
eral laws, without noting their processes in detail. When 
we survey the immensity of his works, we are apt to fall 
into the supposition that he attends to them only in the 
gross; that he sees and acts only in great things, not in 
small; that we are here in the charge of the general laws 
of Nature, and that God hardly casts a direct eye upon 
us, much less that he makes us the objects of his ever- 
present care and fatherly affection. Does it seem reason- 
able to think that he has singled us out, as it were, and 
done for us all that the Scriptures assure us of? The 
Bible relates a series of the most wonderful interpositions 
on his part for his creature man. But, “ when we consid- 
er the heavens, the work of his fingers, the moon and stars 
which he hath ordained,” does it seem reasonable to be- 
lieve that he has always stood so near to us as a Father, 
that he deals with us as beloved children, that he has giv- 
en us prophets and chosen messengers, and personal com- 
munications from age to age, and especially that he has 
instituted in our behalf such a dispensation of mercy as 
the gospel of Jesus Christ claims to be? all for us, out of 
the myriads of worlds in which he is ever present and 
ever acting! 
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We have now presented the difficulty in the most for- 
midable shape that we knew how to give it. No doubta 
person may indulge such a strain of meditation till it really 
staggers his faith. But he forgets one acknowledged 
truth, which the very survey, that occasioned his perplex- 
ity, ought to have reminded him of, namely, that God is 
infinite. This boundless extent of his creation, which 
has overwhelmed our minds and oppressed our hearts 
with doubt, shows him to be so. And if he is infinite, 
it is only saying in other words that the very smallest 
particle in existence is just as clearly under the everlast- 
ing ken of his eye as is the great whole itself. With 
him there can be no distraction of thought by the mul- 
tiplicity of objects, as there is with us, no calling off of 
his attention from us by the regard he pays to other crea- 
tures. He is equally present everywhere, if he is infinite ; 
present here as much as in yonder skies. His infinite 
resources can no more be exhausted or impaired by an 
infinite number of worlds and races than by a single being. 
We share in his regards just as fully, just as minutely, as 
if there was not another creature in the universe, and we 
had the whole to ourselves. 

Now, this is the answer that reason gives to all doubts 
and perplexities on the subject. And we know that the 
Scriptures agree in the conclusion, so that it is unnecessary 
to quote evidence from that source. There are other con- 
siderations, however, to be brought forward. Perhaps the 
summary answer we have given, founded as it is upon 
the abstract ground of God’s infinity, may fail to be com- 
pletely satisfactory with some minds. It may not be fully 
appreciated, because, although it is incontrovertible in 
itself, still the very idea of infinity reaches beyond all our 
powers to grasp, and is apt to confound rather than to con- 
vince us. We want an answer less abstract, one that lies 
more within the circle of our practical observation. Let 
us then turn in that direction, and look at facts that we 
see and know. 

Is it not a matter of plainly perceptible fact, recognized 
by observation and by science too, that there is immeas- 
urable skill and design actually manifested in the forma- 
tion of man, in the fitting together of the elements of his 
being, in his wonderful endowments, in the adaptation of 
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the external world to his exigencies, and finally in every- 
thing that belongs to him? If so, here is this infinite skill 
exerted in him, howsoever we may stumble at the thought; 
here is this infinite attention bestowed upon him. No 
matter how many other creatures and other worlds God 
has in his eye, we see that it does not interfere in the 
least, and that he does not withdraw his eye from man. 
When we consider our mortal frame, we discover in its 
mysterious construction a wisdom which is as unsearcha- 
ble and which as completely overwhelms us, as that which 
we contemplate in the starry heavens. He who spreads 
out the wonders of his power there, lavishes them with 
equal profusion here. We see the same God working in 
both cases. It is acommon remark, especially of scientific 
men who have had occasion to examine the most careful- 
ly, that the human body evinces the unfathomable wisdom 
of the Creator as plainly as do the loftiest objects known 
in the universe. ‘This mysterious organism of flesh, and 
blood, and bone, and sinew, and nerves, and brain,—by 
what power and skill was it wrought together, and made 
instinct with life, so as to move spontaneously and to act 
harmoniously in all its parts! Who gave the senses to 
mediate between body and soul, and developed them with 


such unerring design in their respective organs? Or tak- 
ing into view the higher properties of our being, consider 


the mind, that informing principle of the whole, with its 
inexplicable faculties of understanding, imagination, will, 
affections and spiritual power. Think of all these, and 
then say whether there is any want of attention and care 
on the part of the Creator towards his creature. Were we 
to look still further into the moral elements of man, and 
trace his spiritual affinities, should we not find that he 
is something more than a mere work of his Maker,—that 
he is indeed the offspring of God, made in his own 
image, and manifestly distinguished as the child of his 
affections. 

In this method of inquiry, we come down to the facts 
in the case. It is not conjecture, it is not speculation; it 
is what we know. We see that the wonders displayed 
in the firmament do not exhaust the power and provident 
care of God, nor divert them from us. Every thing in our 


being is as perfectly adjusted and as fully provided for, 
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as if we were the only creatures he had to deal with. Our 
Saviour has taught us that the very hairs of our head are 
numbered with God; in other words, that there is noth- 
ing so trivial but that it is embraced in his provident care. 
We sometimes hear it seriously questioned whether God 
does attend to such minute objects. He may take charge 
of the more important concerns, it is said, but not of things 
of no consequence, as we are apt to suppose them. It 
appears to us, however, that even this doubt, like the oth- 
ers, can arise only from our overlooking the two consider- 
ations we have insisted upon: first, the infinity of God, 
his pervading presence everywhere; and secondly, the 
obvious facts in the case. For we have seen that, if we 
attend to the latter, we discover that there actually is un- 
searchable skill displayed in the arrangement of the minu- 
test circumstance; or, to take the very example which our 
Saviour used, it is no exaggeration to say that we perceive 
in the formation and growth and properties even of the 
hairs of our head, a perfection of design which no human 
art can approach, and which as completely baffles our 
power to measure, as in the case of the wide universe 
itself, 

We need not amplify illustration by descending to other 
examples equally minute. We will only ask that the class 
of facts to which we have referred, be remembered, and 
that the decisive bearing be noted which they have on the 
question of God’s universal providence over man. On 
this broad and general ground, it cannot appear in the 
least unreasonable that God should make to the human 
family those special communications which are declared 
in Moses and the Prophets and in the New Testament. 
If men became lost in guilt and ignorance, so as to need 
a Redeemer to bring them back to their heavenly Father, 
reason itself, aside from revelation, will teach us that some 
efficient means would be instituted for the purpose. If 
we really need the knowledge of God, if we need a posi- 
tive assurance of life and immortality, if we need a special 
revelation of the divine will, both nature and providence 
show that God must have provided the supply, on the 
ground that he must have acted, in these respects, consist- 
ently with the universal principles of his government. 
Nowhere else has he left a permanent need without a sup- 
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ply; nor is it credible that he has done so here. He who 
has been so careful of the structure of our mortal bodies, 
and of the adaptation even of our temporal circumstances, 
cannot have been neglectful of the wants of our souls. 
To suppose it, would be to contradict all the laws of his 
conduct that we are acquainted with; it would be quite 
as unphilosophical as it is unscriptural. 

We have perhaps said enough already to correct that 
disheartening impression which is apt to come upon us, 
when we think of the immensity of God’s universe. 
There are a few observations, however, that we wish to 
add. This feeling, that we are in danger of being over- 
looked, arises with the most of people, we believe, only 
when we survey the works of God on what we onl the 
grand and magnificent scale; when we contemplate the 
scenes that are nightly displayed in the starry heavens ; 
especially when we attempt to realize them in the light of 
that sublime science, astronomy. We are apt to suppose 
that infinity extends only in that direction, upwards; we 
seldom consider that infinity rans just as far dow nwards, 
down from small to Jess, and still less, away to the audis- 
coverable and inconceivable boundaries of absolute noth- 
ingness. It seems to us as if there was but a little dis- 
tance below us, in the descending scale of being,—as if 
we could see down almost to the last link in the chain. 
This little particle of dust, on the paper before me, seems 
about as small as there can be,—only one remove from 
nothing; a degree or two less, and we should come to the 
end of existence in that direction. So it strikes us at the 
first view. But on a second thought, we know there must 
be an infinite series of diminishing grades below even 
that point, though we cannot reduce our sight to such an 
acuteness as would detect them. There are worlds, lying 
directly before our eye, which we have never seen on ac- 
count of their minuteness, as well as worlds above us that 
we have never seen on account of their distance. We 
have no reason to doubt, indeed we have every reason to 
believe, that there are objects and creatures as much 
smaller than we, as there are greater than we. And if we 
believe in the existence of God, we must admit that he 
created them all, and that his infinite care reaches down 
to the last link in the chain, passing as far below us as it 
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reaches above. Not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
him; and can he forget us? We are encompassed on 
every hand with Deity. “In him we live, and move, and 
have our being.” Look up to the ponderous worlds that 
burn in the firmament,—there is immensity there; and 
then look downwards to the smallest particle that our eye 
can seize in the dust at our feet,—and immensity is there 
also. Bring that particle into the focus of a solar micro- 
scope, and it becomes a huge mass, which we perceive to 
be all covered over with hosts of living creatures, so mi- 
nute that the naked eye never came within a thousand 
removes of discovering them. But there they have a spa- 
cious world to themselves, where they swarm in myriads, 
equal in number perhaps to the whole population of our 
globe; their particle of dust a globe to them, though lying 
in the very point where our vision loses its hold and every 
thing vanishes from us. What a new theatre of divine 
providence does the microscope bring up out of the seem- 
ing blank! And the stronger the power of the glass, the 
further down do we see, race below race, into the abyss 
that sinks beneath us towards nothingness. But the lowest 
link in the infinite chain is as utterly unknown to any 
finite intelligence as the highest in the ascending series. 
The truth is, we are out in the midst of infinitude, we 
know not where; we only know that there are unexplored 
heights above us, and unfathomed depths below. What 
we call great and magnificent may be, to other beings, 
small and hardly discernible, like that particle of dust; 
and what we call small is, to creatures below us, incon- 
ceivably grand and stupendous. But, with God, there 
can be no great nor small; he occupies the whole alike, 
is present everywhere with all his perfections of wisdom, 
truth, and goodness, adapting his mercies equally to the 
wants of every thing he has made. The smallest animal- 
cule that the microscope ever brought to light displays his 
infinite skill, and demonstrates his all pervading superin- 
tendence. ‘The spire of grass that grows unnoticed in our 
pathway contains lessons of wise and careful arrangement 
which no created mind has exhausted, or can exhaust. 
And, now, the practical conclusion which enforces itself 
upon the mind, is, that he who is so obviously present in 
every thing else, is of course present with us also, to bless 
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us, and at the same time to mark our doings and our most 
secret thoughts. Does not the train of thought through 
which we have been led realize to us, with increased dis- 
tinctness, that itis “in him we live, move, and have our 
being!” This is a truth which it is exceedingly difficult 
to bring home to the human heart, and to keep fixed there. 
We perpetually forget that we are acting in the full blaze 
of his sight, and that our souls lie all naked before the eye 
which searches us through and through. Nor less do we 
need the hope and confidence which this truth would give 
us in our seasons of doubt or despondency. When all na- 
ture and providence, as well as revelation, are so full of 
proofs that God’s infinite care reaches to the minutest parti- 
cle, how can we hesitate at the assurance he has given us of 
his fatherly regards? If considered in a rational light, 
“the heavens, the work of his fingers, the moon and “the 
stars which he hath orddined,” are teachers of trust and 
not of doubt. “ Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night sheweth knowledge.” H. B. 


Art. XX VI. 


Luther’s Views on Endless Punishment. 
[The following is a Translation of one of Luther’s Letters. | 


To Hansen von Rechenberg, Freistadt. 

Grace and peace in Christ, Amen! 
Worshipful Sir,— 

Ir has been suggested to me by Count Albrecht, of 
Mansfeld, that I should address your worship a writ- 
ten communication on the question, Whether God can 
or will save those who die without faith; that your wor- 
ship, after having contended so much with unbeliev- 
ers bodily, may be provided with a spiritual harness 
to meet safely and on strong and good ground, either 
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them or those who inquire on their account. For there 
are among us here as there have been at times among 
the most eminent people, as Origen and his like, those 
to whom it seems quite too harsh and severe, and so un- 
becoming the divine goodness, that God should cast off 
men, and thus have created them for eternal torment. 
And they have taken their ground from the seventy-sew- 
enth Psalm, where it is said: ‘* Will the Lord cast off for- 
ever? and will he be favorable no more? Is his mercy 
clean gone forever? . . . . Hath he forgotten to be 
gracious? Hath he shut up his tender mercies?” So 
also from Paul, 1 Tim. ii., where he says of God “ Who 
will have all men to be saved and come to the knowledge 
of the truth.” From this they go still farther, and main- 
tain that even the devils will at last be released and not 
remain eternally damned ; and much of this kind which is 
spun, one thing from another. 

But to answer this, one must separate very widely from 
between our thoughts and God’s truth; and even so hold 
that we shall not convict God of lying, but rather concede 
that all men, angels and devils will be lost, than that God 
will not be true to his word. 

Such a question springs from an over-inquisitive curios- 
ity in human nature, which cannot brook that it should 
not know the reason and ground of so severe and awful 
a judgement of God; and quite right would it be to con- 
clude, that were it not a judgement of God, it would be 
mere malice, arbitrary power and injustice. Nor is this 
the least stumbling block which the devil throws in our 
way, and thinks by it to turn the eye away from faith, and 
make it evil against God,—since he knows that it is the no- 
blest, the most precious virtue of faith, that in this case 
one shuts his eyes and abstains in simplicity of heart from 
such inquiry, and gladly refers every thing to God, not 
even wishing to know why he acts thus, but still holding 
God as the highest Goodness and Justice, although he 
here seems to act against and beyond all reason, sense 
and experience, and to be mere Anger and Injustice. 
Therefore this is the highest honor and love of God, yea, 
the highest grace of the divine love and honor, that one 
can in this matter regard God and praise him as good 
and just. For the eye of nature must be entirely plucked 
3l* 
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out, and mere faith substituted, otherwise one can not 
avoid being shocked and dangerously offended at it; and 
when the young and inexperienced in faith fall upon it, 
(as it commonly happens that every one must commence 
at the highest point,) and begin to contemplate it in a nat- 
ural light, they are very near receiving a great and sudden 
fall, and being betrayed into a secret contradiction of will 
and hatred towards God, from which it is difficult after- 
wards to recover themselves. Hence we should advise 
them to remain undisturbed on account of the judgements 
of God, till they are well grown in faith, and that they 
meanwhile nourish themselves with milk, as St. Peter 
says, 1 Peter ii., and exercise themselves with the suffer- 
ings and humanity of Christ, consider his life and con- 
duct; otherwise it will happen to them according to the 





> 


proverb of Solomon, qut scrutator est majestati@ opprime- . 


tur a gloria, he who searches into the divine majesty will 
be overwhelmed with its glory. 

So it is not difficult to answer this question ; but still it 
is dangerous, when we find those who can bear such an 
answer, lest we let children come to this strong wine, and 
they get intoxicated with it. Nature and reason can not 
bear it; it terrifies too much for them: weak faith also 
can not bear it; it is too offensive for that. For here it 
happens as Christ says, Matt. ix., if we put new wine 
into old bottles, they will be broken and perish. So this 
answer spoils these weak and rational men, and then it 
itself dies and becomes despised. 

What shall we do then? Let them put new wine into 
new botties; that is, we should put off this dealing of 
God, as the highest and most excellent, till we have be- 
come firm and strong, or else what we think, write and 
speak on the subject, is vain and mischievous. 

My advice, therefore, is that your worship see well to it, 
with whom this subject is discussed, and that you keep 
silence or speak accordingly. Are they naturally rational, 
intelligent people ? then avoid this question. Are they on 
the contrary simple, deep, spiritual and experienced peo- 
ple? there is no more useful subject to treat upon with 
them than this. For as strong wine is fatal to children, 
so it is to the old the very refreshment of life. Hence one 
cannot discuss all doctrines with every man. 
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Now, to come to the answer. We have very strong 
passages to show that without faith God neither will nor 
can save any one; as is said in the last chapter of Mark, 
“ He that believeth not shall be damned.” So, Heb. xi., 
“ Without faith it is impossible to please God.” So, John 
iii., “ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Again, “ He that 
believeth not is condemned already.” If, now, God can 
save no one without faith, he must (to save the unbeliev- 
ing) act contrary to his own words, and convict himself of 
falsehood, yea, deny himself. But this is impossible. 
For, as Paul says, it is impossible that God should deny 
himself. Now, itis just as impossible for God to save 
men without faith, as it is for the divine majesty to lie. 
This is clear and easily to be understood, unwilling as the 
old bottles may be to receive and hold this wine. 

It would be quite another question, Whether God can 
give faith to some,in or after death, and so save them 
through faith? Who doubts that he can do this? But 
that he does it we can not prove. Although we read that 
he once raised the dead and then gave them faith. Now, 
in this matter, he does what he does; he either gives faith, 
or he gives it not. Still it is impossible that one can be 
saved without faith. Otherwise, all preaching, and the 
gospel and faith, would be vain, false and deceptive, since 
the whole gospel makes faith necessary. 

But their conclusion does not follow from the passage 
in the Psalms before referred to, “God will not keep 
anger forever.’ For the whole Psalm speaks of the pre- 
sent sufferings of the saints on earth, as the preceding and 
following words and all the circumstances show. For it 
always seems to those in sorrow that God has forgotten 
them, and will be angry forever. And the passage from 
Paul, “ God will have all men to be saved, and come to 
the knowledge of the truth,” goes no farther. For, as it is 
said before, God will have us pray for all ranks and con- 
ditions of men, will have us teach and preach the truth to 
every man, and that we should mutually assist each other, 
both in body and spirit. Now, because he commands 
this, and will have us do it, St. Paul justly says, it is 
God’s will that all should be saved, for without his will it 
could not be done. But it does not follow from this, that 
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he will save all men. And even if the passage might be 
urged somewhat farther, still it must be understood in this 
manner, or otherwise the divine foreknowledge and elec- 
tion, on which St. Paul insists so strongly, would be of no 
avail. 

So much, honored sir, I have written you in love, and 
I beg you would allow these high flying spirits to have 
nothing to do with these matters, but, as I before said, 
bind them to Christ’s humanity, and besides, let them 
strengthen and support themselves till they be sufficiently 
grown. For why should the man Christ Jesus be given 
to us as a guide to the Father, if we forsake him and go 
on our way without him, and seek heaven by our own 
reason, and wish to know God’s judgement. It will never 
succeed; for, in Christ’s humanity we learn what it is 
necessary for us to know, since he is our Mediator, and 
no one can come to the Father but by him. “J am the 
door, the way,” said he to Philip, who also inquired after 
the Father out of Christ. For all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge are hidden in him. 

Herewith, | commend your worship to the grace of 
God, and tender my Christian duty always. 

Martin Luter. 


Remarks. The preceding letter of the great Reformer 
possesses considerable interest. Its early date gives it 
importance in a historical point of light. It was written, 
as it appears, in the year 1522, and, of course, only six or 
eight years after the commencement of the Reformation. 
Yet it bears unquestionable testimony to the existence of 
Universalists and Universalism at that early day. It has 
always seemed to me a remarkable fact, that the faith in a 
world’s salvation should have existed at that moment in 
the very dawn of that new era. Whence came it? Was 
it the instant growth of spiritual freedom blessed with the 
Holy Scriptures? Or did it come up from the bosom of 
the past, a fire that had been kept alive through long ages 
of darkness and oppression, and now, in the morning of 
intellectual and religious emancipation, burst forth with a 
clear light to be smothered no more forever? Be this as 
it may, it is certain that Universalism held its place in the 
early times of Luther, and, it would seem, commanded no 
little attention and respect. 
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It is very remarkable, that while Luther speaks dispar- 
agingly of Universalism, and obviously would be regard- 
ed as a believer in endless punishment, he still held this 
latter doctrine on grounds of mere faith. He thought the 
Scriptures taught it, and therefore believed it. He did not 
pretend to understand it; he offered no reasons,—he seems 
to have had none to offer for its truth. On the contrary, he 
plainly shows that he saw clearly, and felt deeply, the 
repulsive and abhorrent character of the doctrine he pro- 
fessed. He writhed under it; his soul revolted from it; 
but there it was, resting like the nightmare on his breast, 
and he could not shake it off. It was in vain that the 
Bible held forth other and more grateful truths. In vain 
did the prophet declare, that “God would not keep an- 
ger forever,’ and the apostle, that “he would have all 
men to be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth.” 
These great truths must be frittered away to mean little or 
nothing, for otherwise would the doctrines of foreknowl- 
edge and election, (which he had learned from Augustine 
rather than Paul,) be denied and of no value. So, to save 
a venerable misconception, which the Augustine monk 
had learned in his cloister, he sacrificed a sublime truth of 
the inspired word. But Luther unfortunately labored un- 
der the same difficulty which all believers in endless pun- 
ishment must, of necessity, meet and yield to. Justice 
and mercy, under every phase of that shocking theory, are 
utterly and forever at war with each other, and if God 
will be just he must sacrifice not only his infinite benevo- 
lence, but untold millions of his intelligent offspring. It 
seems never to occur to the advocates of this revolting 
dogma, that, if necessity requires it, one might as well clip 
something from the claims of a justice whose only end is 
to destroy, as to give up entirely the most benign attribute 
of the Divinity. The truth is, there exists no such contra- 
diction between the justice and mercy of God as this theory 
supposes; and, singular as the fact may seem, and boast- 
ful as the assertion may be regarded, it is still a fact, that 
Universalists are, at this moment, the only people in 
Christendom, who consistently believe that God is at once 
infinitely good and just, and that, while he loves all his mor- 
al offspring, he rewards every man according to his works. 

The confessions of Luther, in this letter, are worthy of 
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serious consideration. Were not the judgements of which 
he speaks the judgements of God, he would himself regard 
them,—so he tells us,—as instances of malice, arbitrary 
power and injustice! Nay, farther, to make one’s self 
believe that God is good and just in them, is, in Luther’s 
opinion, the highest achievement of faith. It is like per- 
suading one’s self that black is white, and hatred is love. 
It is not wonderful that the devil should lay hold of such 
a fair opportunity to throw a stumbling-block in the way 
of the poor Christian. It hardly needs the aid of this ill- 
natured spirit to accomplish this work. Who that has a 
heart ever believed this doctrine without finding it at once 
a stumbling-block and a curse to him, offending every 
feeling of humanity within him, and shrouding the very 
throne of God in gloom? At this moment, and the same 
has been always more or less true, the doctrine of endless 
punishment is the fruitful source of more infidelity in Chris- 
tendom than any five other causes that can be named. 
Wherever this doctrine is thoroughly preached, there springs 
up a rank growth of unbelief and positive infidelity. 

Luther saw this and endeavored to avoid it. He 
would have the doctrine handled delicately and with much 
care. Persons and places and times were to be well con- 
sidered before one opened his lips on this fearful subject. 
Many people could not bear it; it was too “strong wine” 
for most heads. It killed babes in Christ outright. Yet 
the old Reformer thought it might be administered as a 
useful medicine, probably as a tonic in the form of bitters 
only, to certain Christians. But they must be of full age, 
and large growth, before they could bear it without the 
greatest danger. 

I can but remark the singular revolution which has tak- 
en place during the past three centuries in the use of this 
theological medicine. Luther certainly regarded it as no 
panacea, and prescribed it sparingly as a skilful physician 
would calomel or arsenic. ‘To the young, he forbade it 
altogether. ‘The old, alone, who had grown strong by the 
habitual use of wholesome food, could safely receive it, 
and even then, it was to be administered with great cau- 
tion. Now, this “strong wine,” or rather, distilled poison, 
has grown to be the very milk of the gospel, on which 
children in Christ are nourished from the first. And it is 
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observed, that as they grow older, they generally manifest 
an increasing aversion to it, and, not unfrequently, eschew 
it altogether at last. Luther would not have the doctrine 
of endless punishment ever broached to young Christians. 
Our modern teachers imagine they cannot convict a sin- 
ner without this doctrine, and quite as litile can they build 
them up in the true faith without insisting upon it on 
all occasions, public and private. So great a change have 
three centuries wrought. 

I hardly need observe, that while Luther seems decid- 
edly to favor the doctrine of endless punishment, it is very 
obvious that his views were mild, in comparison with 
those of Calvin and his school, in subsequent times. He 
acknowledged the power of God to convict the sinner, in 
or after death, and thus save him through faith. That he 
would do it he could not prove, but consoled himself with 
the thought that in this case God does what he does; he 
either gives faith or gives it not. 

But I will detain the reader no longer. The opinions 
of such a man as Martin Luther on any subject connected 
with religion deserve consideration, and I shall be grati- 
fied if this translation of one of his letters shall lead some 
of our German scholars to a thorough study of his volu- 
minous writings, and an elaborate unfolding of his views 
On a subject so important as that of endless torments. 
Ts 3. Be 


Art. XXVII. 
The Cathari or Albigenses. 


Histoire et Doctrine de la Secte des Cathares ou Albigeois. Par C. 
Schmidt, Professeur a la Faculté de Théologie et au Séminaire Prot- 
estant de Strasbourg. Paris, J. Cherbuliez &c. Genéve &c. 1849. 
—History and Doctrine of the Sect of Cathari or Albigenses. By C. 
Schmidt, &c. 2 vols. 8 vo. 


Tue four or five centuries that preceded the era of the 
Reformation were ages of turbulent activity, and of rapid 
change in the political and social condition of Europe. 
Yet when we look back to those times, so stirring in these 
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respects, we are apt to fancy that the human soul was in 
quiet slumber with respect to every thing which belongs 
to religion. The common impression is that the Roman 
Catholic Church held an undisputed sway over the con- 
science of the West, and that her authority, in spiritual 
matters at least, was rested in, by the mass of the people, 
with implicit faith. Nothing could be further from the 
fact. Through the long period of faint but growing dawn, 
from the year 1000 to the year 1500, the religious elements 
were in perpetual commotion, sometimes exploding, al- 
ways struggling, often blindly and perversely indeed, but 
still tending on the whole towards a better state of things. 
To show this, we need not dwell on the movement that 
was signalized rather than begun by Wickliffe, in England, 
about 1370, nor on the kindred movement of the Hussites 
in Bohemia nearly fifty years afterwards,—events that 
were seen and felt at the time to be but the outbreak of 
an imprisoned force which was everywhere working in 
the mind of Europe; we need not refer to the much earlier 
appearance of the Waldenses or Vaudois; we may pass 
over the great papal schisms that shook altar as well 
as thrones; and we may omit all notice of the many strifes 
that raged within the Church, and of the many attempts 
that were made to reform it in its “head and members.” 
The rise and prevalence of the sects called by the general 
name of Cathari, and by other names of a local or special 
kind, will furnish a more striking proof how partial and 
infirm was the hold which Catholicism had on the mass 
of the people, even in that golden age of orthodoxy. The 
history of these heretics has been but little known, and the 
part which they bore is but little appreciated. 

We had occasion many years ago to inquire into their 
affairs. It was easy to perceive, especially in Catholic 
writers, abundant traces both of the alarm which the 
Church had felt during their progress, and of the hatred 
she long retained of them after they were exterminated. 
But with our scanty means we found it difficult to gain a 
clear idea of their character, and of their movement, as a 
whole. It was like looking at a distant landscape through 
rifts in an intervening sea of fog. While we saw them 
held up in the most odious lights, we met with admissions 
which seemed to throw much doubt on several of the 
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charges. It was commonly alleged that a part of their 
sacred rites consisted in the practice of unnatural vices and 
crimes,—tie standing accusation against heretics from the 
times of the ancient Gnostics downwards; yet it was ac- 
knowledged that the apparent sanctity of their lives drew 
multitudes away from the Catholic communion, and this for 
the space of two centuries. Besides the Gnostic principle 
which they doubtless held of two Creators, good and bad, 
and the consequent doctrine that all matter is necessarily 
evil, we found heresies of a more noticeable kind ascribed 
to them, such as the denial of future judgement and retri- 
bution, and the belief that there is neither hell nor purga- 
tory except in the present life. By some they were 
absurdly accused of holding that the human soul utterly 
perishes at death, and, at the same time of maintaining 
that it passes by transmigration into other bodies; and 
some again seemed to charge them with teaching that all 
souls will be saved. All however agreed in this fact, that 
they claimed to be the only true church of Jesus Christ, 
and that they denounced the Catholic Church, with her 
clergy, sacraments, institutions, and pompous rites, in- 
veighing with great vehemence against her authority as 
well as against her pride, cruelty, and scandalous vices." 
The impression we received from the imperfect notices 
which came under our eye, was, that the influence they 
left behind them never died wholly out from the central 
countries of Europe, but continued to work in the minds 
of the common people, down to the time of the Reforma- 
tion, when it reappeared in modified forms among several 
of the lower sects which were called forth by that event. 
In the work named at the head of this article, we have 
at length met with an account of them that appears to be 
complete, we mean so far as their doctrine, manners, and 
history can now be ascertained from the writings of their op- 
ponents ; for it is to their opponents only that the historian 
of the present day must look for his materials, not a scrap 
of their own having survived. M. Schmidt, however, 
seems to have sifted the whole mass of testimony that is 


1See, besides Fleury, G. Prateoli Marcossii Elench. Alphabet. He- 
reticorum, Artt. Albigenses, Albanenses, &c. Berti Breviarium Hist. 
Eccl. Cent. xi.-xiv. capp. ili. Notitia. Eccl. Pars Tertia, Cent. xii.—xiv. 
Bossuet’s Variations of the Protestants, Book x1., &c. 
VOL. VII. 
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extant, and to have drawn his conclusions with due allow- 
ance for the one-sided character of his authorities. We 
shall, therefore, implicitly follow him in making out our 
statement, except on one or two points, where notice will 
be given of our departure from his positions. 

By the Cathari we mean the whole body of sects in the 
West, who, during the latter part of the Middle Ages, 
propagated the doctrine of Dualism, or of two Creators, in 
some of its forms. ‘Their origin may be traced, with 
much probability, to the influence of the Paulicians, in 
the countries lying between the head of the Adriatic, the 
lower part of the Danube, and the Straits of Constantino- 
ple. Into this region a colony of Paulicians, who were a 
species of Gnostics, half-Christian, half-Antichristian, had 
been transplanted from Asia about the year 700; and, in 
the course of the next two or three centuries, they grew 
into large communities, and rose to a considerable degree 
of power, in their new residence. Their doctrines were 
of an Oriental cast. According to them, all matter is cor- 
rupt, and the source of all evil moral as well as_ physical; 
the visible world was made, not by the true God, but by a 
secondary and subordinate Being, the God of the Jews. 
It was he who gave the Mosaic dispensation, and inspir- 
ed the writers of the Old Testament. Of course, the Pau- 
licians received only the New Testament; and of this, 
they gave the preference to the Epistles of St. Paul, from 
whom they professed to take their own name. Christ, 
they held, came upon earth for no expiatory work, but to 
teach men the knowledge of the true God and the way of 
salvation from the bonds of flesh and sense. The body 
with which he was seen, and with which he was crucified, 
was but a phantom assumed to deceive the Lord of mat- 
ter, and his resurrection on the third day was but in ap- 


2M. Schmidt thinks that they were not descendants of the Paulicians. 
He has indeed shown that their doctrine and ecclesiastical peculiarities 
were not, as a system, the same with those of the Paulicians; but some 
of their fundamental principles were the same, and there are traits of 
family likeness between the notions of both parties concerning the 
form and character of a true church. It also appears to us that the 
historical facts and coincidences which our author states with respect 
to the rise of the Cathari, are enough to verify their affinity, in some 
way, with the older body of heretics who had so long flourished in 
their birth-place. 
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pearance, as he ascended to heaven at the very time when 
his enemies fancied that they were fixing him on the 
cross. As an offset to these and other absurdities, we 
should observe that they earnestly commended the study 
of the New Testament to the people, exposing with great 
zeal the arrogance of the Catholic Church in withholding 
from the laity the use of that sacred volume, and that they 
inveighed against her enormous corruptions of doctrine 
and practice, as well as against her assumptions of power. 
Frequently persecuted, they seem to have maintained an 
inoffensive life, and to have preserved the utmost sim- 
plicity in their manners and in their institutions ; thus pre- 
senting a favorable contrast to the pride, dissoluteness, and 
mummery of the dominant religion. Their chief seat 
was in Thrace, especially in the city of Philippopolis, and 
in Bulgaria adjoining at the North; the latter being gen- 
erally regarded as the head-quarters of their ecclesiastical 
organization and of their influence. 

Jt was in the midst of this people that the Cathari first 
sprang up, not far probably from the year 1000. ‘They 
seem to have come from the Catholic part of the popula- 
tion. ‘The various oppressions which the Romish Church 
had inflicted on her dependents in these provinces, her 
attempts to suppress the earlier Greek forms of worship 
among them, her prohibition of the liturgy in their own 
language, and other treatment in which she had acted the 
part of a haughty step-mother,—these, together with the 
ignorance and vices of her clergy, may have been the 
provocation on which the seceders withdrew from her com- 
munion. But by whatsoever means they became alien- 
ated, it seems plain that they derived the Oriental elements 
in their doctrine from their fellow-countrymen, the Pauli- 
cians, who had been so long noted for their hostility to 
the whole system of Catholicism. From the same quar- 
ter, also, they seern to have derived the simplicity of their 
religious rites, and, to a considerable degree, the principle 
on which their ecclesiastical organization was formed.? 


3 Here, as may be gathered from the preceding note, we differ some- 
what from M. Schmidt, who wishes to trace the Cathari to an origin 
independent of the Paulicians and of their influence. But the very 
nature of the case appears to confirm the position of most of our eccle- 
— historians, that the later sect was deeply affected by the ear- 
ier one. 
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Subsequent facts show that the Cathari must have 
spread, at once, through the eastern countries of Europe, 
and that they soon penetrated into Asia. In Thrace, we 
find a branch of them, called Bogomiles (Lovers of God,) 
making converts among the monks, and among the prin- 
cipal families, especially among the women. A century 
afterwards, or about A. D. 1100, their chief seat was at 
Philippopolis, which had been the strong hold likewise of 
the Paulicians; and from this place the Bogomiles propa- 
gated their heresy to the East, even within the walls of 
Constantinople. Their leader, Basil, a venerable physi- 
cian, who wore the garb of a monk to avert suspicion, 
was detected at Philipopolis, and sentenced to death for 
his heresy by the emperor Alexius Comnenus. Many of 
his followers recanted through fear; those who persisted 
were cast into prison. ‘The Bogomiles, however, contin- 
ued to flourish in secret, and soon had their partizans in 
all the provinces and chief cities of the Greek empire. In 
1140, a synod at Constantinople condemned to the flames 
the books of Constantine Chrysomalus, which contained 
Bogomile doctrines, and which were read with avidity in 
the convents. Three years afterwards, two bishops of 
Cappadocia in Asia Minor were deposed as friends of the 
sect, and the monk Nyphos, a learned man of austere 
manners, was condemned for the same cause. About 
A. D., 1180, we find the various branches of the Cathari 
flourishing in Thrace, where they held several castles, and 
where they were suffered to spread in peace so long as 
they refrained from showing themselves in the capital of 
the Eastern empire. Yet even here, in Constantinople 
itself, they had a church, of which the renowned Nicetas 
was bishop, (1167,) whose counsel was held in the great- 
est reverence by his brethren all over Europe. ‘They 
abounded in Bulgaria, which soon became the chief seat 
of their strength, as it had been of the Paulicians; they 
were numerous in Albania and Bosnia; they were thinly 
scattered in Greece, and were not unknown in Macedo- 
nia and Romania. In Dalmatia they had a noted church 
at Coriza or Concorrezo, now Goricia. One of their 
most important stations, however, in this province, was at 
the city of Trogir, or Tragurium, on a tongue of land 
that runs out into the Adriatie, fronting several of the 
principal ports of Italy, to which they had ready access. 
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Meanwhile, they had spread over the rest of Europe. 
They would naturally enter Hungary, Bohemia and Ger- 
many by northern routes from Bulgaria; on the other 
hand, they would pass from Dalmatia across the Adriatic, 
westwardly, into Italy, France, the Netherlands, and Eng- 
land. 

At first we find but few notices of them in Italy; 
where, however, they must have been somewhat numer- 
ous from the beginning, since their earliest missionaries in 
France and the Netherlands are said to have come from 
this country, in their immigration probably from Dalma- 
tia. But we do not meet with them here, till between the 
years 1030 and 1035, when one of their communities was 
discovered at the castle of Montforte, near Turin, enjoying 
the patronage of the Countess of that city, and the favor 
of some noble families in Lombardy. ‘Their leader, Gi- 
rard, was arraigned by the haughty Archbishop of Milan, 
and condemned; the castle was taken after repeated as- 
saults, and the heretics obliged to choose between recanta- 
tion and the flames. The most of them nobly preferred 
the latter. Jt is evident from the subsequent prevalence of 
the Cathari here, that they were not wholly rooted out 
from Northern Italy ; but the Church having other matters 
to engross her attention, we hear no more of them in this 
country during the remainder of the century. 

From Italy we follow them to France, where they had 
already gathered several churches. ‘There are traces of 
their doctrine at the city of Rheims as early as the year 
1000; and about the same date it was publicly preached 
near the neighboring city of Chalons-sur-Marne. Here 
was its principal centre for this district, and perhaps its 
oldest seat in France, at the strong castle of Montwimer, 
where the heresy continued to flourish for nearly two cen- 
turies, and to send its influence abroad through the cities 
and villages of Champagne. In 1025, it broke out in the 
diocese of Liege in the Netherlands, and at the city of 
Arras in Artois, whither it was brought by Italian mis- 
sionaries. Still earlier, it had been introduced, by preach- 
ers from beyond the Alps, into the city of Orleans; and a 
large number of its adherents were burned there, in 1022, 
after it had gained over some of the nobles, gentry, clergy, 
and nearly all the canons of the collegiate church of St. 
Croix. 
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The South of France, however, was the theatre of its most 
remarkable success. This was owing in part to the jealousy 
with which the people there had always regarded the en- 
croachments of the ecclesiastical tyranny. Springing up 
in the city of Toulouse, it spread rapidly through Langue- 
doc and through most of the provinces to the south of the 
Loire. As early as 1012, or 1020, the bishop of Limoges 
atiempted in vain to suppress it; several of its professors 
were put to death at Toulouse in 1022; councils were 
called in different places to stop the growing defection; 
excommunication and the most rigorous interdicts were 
decreed ; the civil authorities were commanded to put 
down the alarming heresy; but nothing availed. Where 
it could not show itself openly, it lurked in secret; if seem- 
ingly extinguished in one spot, it broke out in another, 
and speedily reappeared in the scene of its recent suppres- 
sion. Its converts were found among all classes from the 
peasants to the nobility and clergy, and some of the petty 
sovereigns were its patrons. Among the causes which 
helped to give the sect so rapid a diflusion and extensive 
a prevalence in this region, we must doubtless reckon the 
peculiar temper of the inhabitants. ‘Their inveterate jeal- 
ousy of the ecclesiastical power has already been men- 
tioned ; and it is easy to see that it would incline them to 
a general toleration. In addition to this, the refinement, 
intellectual and social, which had spread over the South 
of France, as it had spread nowhere else, was of the very 
kind to make the people reluctate at all authoritative sys- 
tems of religion, and to dispose them favorably towards 
any substitute. The provincial courts resounded with the 
lays of the Troubadours, who sang of love, or rather of 
gallantry, and gentle tournaments with other chivalric 
idlenesses filled up the life of the nobility and gentry. A 
light literature, which aimed only at elegance and pleasure, 
pampered the imagination, while it allowed no discipline 
to the soherer powers of thought. Thus, manners received 
what we may now call a French polish, but life became 
frivolous, or, when earnest, fantastic, and speculation a 
wayward seeking for novelties. In such a state of things, 
new Catharism would naturally have the advantage over 
old Catholicism, in spite of the formidable weapons which 
the latter wielded. 
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If we turn from France to the remote, and, at that time, 
half Christianized countries of Hungary and Bohemia, we 
find that heresies prevailed there; but, as they are not spe- 
cified by name, we are left to conjecture their identity. In 
Germany, the first appearance of the Cathari, of which we 
have distinct notice, was at the city of Goslar, in Lower 
Saxony, where a body of them was condemned, by the 
emperor Henry LJ., in 1052. They had probably come 
in with the return of his armies from their recent invasion 
of Hungary. 

Such were the beginnings of the Cathari in Central and 
Western Europe. It seemed as if there lay everywhere 
some prolific cause concealed among the people, giving 
birth to heresy, and multiplying the sectaries with a profu- 
sion which baffled all attempts at their extermination. 
That prolific cause, or the principal one, was twofold. 
The abuses of the Church had reached the extreme point 
where reaction begins. ‘The general licentiousness of her 
clergy had overcome the respect which their sacred office 
naturally commanded, while their insatiable cupidity and 
boundless arrogance had roused popular indignation ; and, 
at the same time, their ignorance had provoked ridicule 
with the more shrewd. ‘The people were thus prepared 
to doubt the infallibility of their spiritual leaders, and to 
question their instructions. At this juncture, they saw a 
sect of professed Christians come among them, enthusias- 
tic in a new religion, blameless in their lives, humble in 
their demeanor, disclaiming all right to enforce their teach- 
ings by violence, and holding out the New Testament 
alone as their authority. Though they brought with them 
strange errors of a foreign, of Asiatic origin, they had 
worldly prudence enough to conceal these at the outset, 
and to propose at first only the simpler parts of their doc- 
trine. ‘The sufferings they endured in the cause awaken- 
ed sympathy, and the readiness with which they met 
death at the stake gave their testimony a sacred power 
over the conscience. In their case, as in others, “the 
blood of the martyrs was the seed of their church.” 

We shall now glance at their still wider progress, in 
Central and Western Europe, from A. D. 1100 to about 
the end of the century. Their prevalence, during this pe- 
riod in Thrace, Bulgaria, and other countries in the East 
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of Europe, has been already mentioned. We may only 
add that, at this time, a schism arose among them, which 
troubled them for a long while in these provinces, and even 
affected their cause in the West. Their churches in Bul- 
garia, and at Coriza, or Concorrezo, adopted a mitigated form 
of their original Dualism, while those of Albania (the Alba- 
nenses,) and of ‘Tragurium, remained true to the doctrine 
of two absolute and independent Creators. But this dis- 
tinction, though itiportant, is not worth following out 
very carefully, in so brief a sketch as we give of their his- 
tory. 

with Germany, there was a large community 
of them at the city of Cologne, where they had converted 
one of the Catholic bishops. They were pursued with 
the usual rigor, and in 1146, many of them were burned 
at the stake, while others recanted to save their lives. But 
in 1160 we find them again in that city, and in the neigh- 
boring villages, and in the city of Bonn, under the name of 
Tisserands ( Weavers,) denoting their occupation. Three 
years later, several of them, with their venerable leader, 
were condemned to the flames at Schonau in the diocese 
of Treves. In the Netherlands they still maintained their 
community at Liege, though repeatedly thinned by mar- 
tyrdom. Before the close of this period we find notices of 
them also in Switzerland; and it is said that they abound- 
ed in the circles of Suabia and Bavaria, whither they had 
probably come from the eastern parts of Europe. 

In England the Cathari appear to have made but few 
proselytes. A certain Gerard, with some thirty followers, 
came over from the Lower Rhine, or from Flanders, and 
entered Oxford about 1159, where they gained several 
converts. But Henry II. immediately called a council in 
that city, which condemned them to be branded in the 
forehead, and forbade the people to grant them aid or food. 
They wandered around till the following winter, and then 
perished by cold and starvation. After the death of the 
king, others were found in the Archbishopric of York, 
and subjected to the severest penalties. In the early part 
of the next century, (1210) several were discovered and 
burned at London; and such was the alarm, it is said, 
that a crusade against them was proposed. 

The fortress of Montwimer near Chalons on the Marne 
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continued to be the centre of their influence in the North 
of France. As early as A. D. 1100 they had communities 
in all the neighboring provinces of Champagne, Picardy, 
Artois, and Flanders. In several of the towns in this 
region, their converts were gathered from among the lords 
and gentry as well as the artisans and peasants, and even 
from among the Catholic clergy. We trace them, not 
only by the decrees of councils beld against them, but by 
the light of the fires in which they were burned ; as in 
Flanders in 1162, at Rheims in 1170, and repeatedly at 
Arras between 1150 and 1183. In Flanders there was a 
new fanatical movement, under the heretic Tanquelin, 
which raged among the common people from 1112 to 
1125, and did not wholly subside till some years later. A 
similar movement took place in the West of France, 
where the madman, Eon de Stella, gathered a great num- 
ber of followers and kept the province of Bretagne in agi- 
tation from about 1140 to 1148. These two heresies, 
however, were but offshoots from Catharism. If we turn 
to the middle and eastern parts of France, we find the 
new doctrines making head in those quarters. At Veze- 
Jay in the district of Nevers, a Benedictine convent having 
become thoroughly infected with Catharism, the monks 
were arrested, about 1154, and many of them suffered 
death at the stake. But so far was this from checking the 
progress of the heresy, that in thirty years afterwards it 
had filled the province of Nivernois. We may here di- 
gress, and mention Rainhold, abbot of a monastery at the 
city of Nevers, who was accused, in 1190, of erring with 
respect to the eucharist, and of holding that all men will 
eventually be saved, as Origen had taught*,—another off- 
shoot probably from the prevailing heresy. In the eastern 
province of Franche-Compté, the Cathari began to dissem- 
inate their doctrines with some success at the city of Be- 
sancon, a little after the execution of the monks of Veze- 
lay; but their progress, at least their open progress, was 
soon arrested by the martyrdom of their leaders in 1163. 
As we have said in the former period, their most remark- 
able success was in the South of France. Here, they 
seem at length to have gained the ascendancy over the 


4 See Priestleys’s Hist. of the Christian Church, Period xviii., Sect. 
ix., pp. 136, 137. 
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Catholic Church. The city of Toulouse in the province 
of Languedoc may be regarded as the chief centre of their 
influence in this quarter, though the neighboring city of 
Alby, another of their distinguished seats, has the honor 
of giving them the name of Albigenses, by which they 
were sometime afterwards so commonly known. Nearly 
all the adjacent provinces were filled with them, especially 
those along the banks of the Garonne and its branches. 
Thus, from the year 1100, they were so numerous in the 
district of Agenois, and had so much popular favor, that 
their enemies ventured to oppose them no further than to 
preach against their doctrines. In the district of Perigord, 
they were masters of several strong-holds, such as Motfort, 
Castelnau, and Baymiac, and they found converts among 
the clergy and in the monasteries. Some of the nobles 
renounced the world to lead their life of poverty and self- 
denial, and the people in general sided with them. In 
1147, the Pope sent his legate, accompanied by the cele- 
brated preacher St. Bernard, to traverse the South, and 
re-establish the ecclesiastical authority. Arriving in the 
province of Languedoc, they found the Catholic churches 
deserted, the preachers driven away in contempt, and the 
people of all classes, with Count Alphonsus at their head, 
attached to the sect. At the capital city, Toulouse, they 
found that the principal inhabitants were Cathari. When 
they approached Alby, they were met by a procession of 
heretics who greeted them with derision, while only about 
thirty persons attended the mass which the legate celebra- 
ted in that city. ‘Ihe authority of the Church had ceased. 
From about the year 1150, a new ecclesiastical order ap- 
peared to supersede the old, in the South of France. The 
Cathari divided the country into bishoprics of their own, 
which they distinguished as those of Toulouse, of Alby, 
and of Carcassonne, in Languedoc, of the Val d’Aran in 
the province of Cominges, and of Agen in that of Guienne. 
We observe that, in all these places, their doctrine was 
that of absolute Dualism, such as prevailed in Albania 
and at Tragurium; the mitigated form, which had been 
introduced in Bulgaria and at Coriza, struggled indeed to 
gain an entrance here, but made no lasting impression. 
We may also observe that the people who here sided 
with the Cathari, gave them the significant name of Bons- 
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hommes (los Bos Homos,) or Good Men; their adversa- 
ries called them Tisserands ( Weavers,) by way of con- 
tempt, or confounded them with the Paulicians, a term 
which they corrupted into Poblicans. At a later period 
they were stigmatized as Bougres, meaning Bulgarians ; 
and other names were used as caprice or occasion sug- 
gested. Meanwhile the Church, in her well-founded 
alarm, was trying measure after measure to recover the 
ground she had lost in the South, and to turn back the tide 
that was everywhere breaking in upon her. Fre and fag- 
got were resorted to wherever she deemed them practica- 
ble; in other places she assumed only the imposing 
aspect of authority, or the milder tones of persuasion. 
Though her dignitaries and princes, within the revolted 
territory, seldom dared to use violence for fear of the in- 
habitants, yet sharp decrees were passed as often as coun- 
cils assembled, especially if they met at a distance from 
the scene, and papal legates and other emissaries were 
constantly striving to rouse the petty sovereigns to avenge 
her cause. The bishops of Provence, east of Langue- 
doc, humbled themselves to the rather uncanonical famil- 
larity of inviting the sectaries to a mutual conference on 
equal terms, in the hope of convincing them by argument, 
or at least of opening the eyes of the people to their errors. 
It was held, with great pomp, in 1165, at the castle of 
Lombers, which was occupied by the Bonshommes, near 
the city of Alby; but, after much discussion, it ended in 
each party pronouncing the other to be heretics, and in 
bringing down the Catholic authority to a level with that 
of their opponents, in the popular feeling. Two years 
afterwards the Cathari themselves held a general synod at 
Lombers, the first of the kind which appears to have taken 
place in Central and Western Europe; and, in the same 
year, they met near Toulouse in a great and imposing 
Convention, in which several of their bishops from foreign 
countries were present, among whom was the venerable 
Nicetas of Constantinople. They discussed their ecclesi- 
astical affairs, defined the limits and the mutual relations 
of their newly constituted bishoprics, the organization of 
which they seem to have borrowed from the East; and 
they reestablished the doctrine of absolute Dualism against 
some recent attempts to introduce the mitigated form of 
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the system. The Catholics were still watching for oppor- 
tunities to annoy them, and some of the political changes 
in the country seemed to present a favorable occasion. 
Raymond V., who had recently become Count of Tou- 
louse, sought foreign aid in his quarrels with the neighbor- 
ing provinces, and, in 1177, applied to the kings of Eng- 
land and France, and to the Pope for this purpose. The 
latter sent one of his cardinals as legate into his dominions, 
to intercede with the inhabitants in behalf of the Church. 
He entered Toulouse with a numerous train of archbish- 
ops, bishops, abbots, and noblemen, but the people receiv- 
ed him with indignant derision. Though he overawed 
one or two of the heretical leaders, he could obtain no 
permanent success, and his mission here and in other 
places resulted only in exasperating the opposition, and in 
arraying against him the nobles as well as the peasantry. 
In 1178, the General Council held at Rome, commonly 
called the third of Lateran, issued a severe decree against 
the Albigenses, excommunicating every one who should 
give them shelter, and commanding the princes to extir- 
pate them and take their goods. Several martyrdoms took 
place uuder this edict in various parts of France. The 
Pope sent another legate through the South, who, as a 
last resort, preached a crusade against the heretics. The 
army thus collected entered Languedoc, early in 1181, 
ravaged the country, burned the cities and villages, took 
some of the castles, and compelled several of the nobles 
and converted clergy to abjure their new faith. All, how- 
ever, was in vain; as soon as the troops withdrew, Cath- 
arism was found to be as general and as predominant 
asever. The sight of their smoking towns and the remem- 
brance of their slaughtered countrymen did not reconcile 
the people with their destroyers. ‘The first crusade against 
the Albigenses was abortive. Such was the state in 
which things remained till the close of the century. Some 
further attempts were indeed made by the church to exe- 
cute her decrees; but in most cases they proved to bea 
dead letter. 

We have given a larger space to the statement of their 
fortunes in the South of France, because this was the 
scene of their greatest prevalence, if we except the Sclavic 
provinces in the East of Europe. Of these latter coun- 
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tries the general history itself, during this period, is rather 
obscure. The summary account, already presented of 
the heretics in that quarter, will furnish some idea of their 
condition in their native seats. 

In Italy the Cathari, (or Gazari as the name was there 
pronounced,) reappear about 1150 in great numbers, espe- 
cially throughout the northern parts of the country. In 
other sections they are found ata still earlier date; they 
had probably continued to exist here ever since the disper- 
sion of their community at Montforte in the former century. 
In 1125, they were masters of Orvieto, a city on the Tiber 
about sixty miles northwest of Rome; but, being defeated 
in a bloody engagement with the Catholics, they lost their 
power for a while. Their doctrine, however, was preach- 
ed anew in the same city, in 1150, and again they were 
driven away by the bishop. Again discovered there, in 
1163, a large number of them was burned or hanged, and 
the rest exiled. But in a short time, the remnants of the 
persecution were gathered, and a numerous community 
formed once more, composed of citizens and nobles. At 
the city of Viterbo, still nearer Rome, almost the whole 
population declared for the sectaries. In the North of 
Italy their progress was doubtless facilitated by the preach- 
ing of Arnold of Brescia, though he had no connection 
with them. From about 1150, we find them, under the 
name of Patarins, abounding in the March of Ancona, 
the Duchy of Tuscany, the Kingdom of Lombardy, and 
among the valleys of the Alps. All were at first united 
in one diocese. Their bishop, Mark, had adopted the 
mitigated doctrine of the Bulgarians, and introduced it 
into his churches; but he was brought back to the system 
of absolute Dualism, by the persuasions of Nicetas of 
Constantinople, who visited Lombardy in 1167, on his 
journey into France. A schism on this point, however, 
took place in their body, and considerable bickering fol- 
lowed until the pressure of persecution from without fore- 
ed the two parties to mutual harmony of action, and to 
mutual assistance, though they could not agree in faith. 
Meanwhile their number increased so much that it became 
expedient to form new bishoprics; of which the absolute 
Dualists held those of Sorano and Vicenza, the miti- 
gated those of Milan, Brescia, Mantua and Bagnolo. 

VOL. VII. 33 
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Milan was the principal seat of Catharism in Italy. In 
1166, this city is said to have contained more heretics than 
Catholics. They were so numerous and powerful at 
Florence, in 1173, as to effect a revolution in the govern- 
ment of the place. They abounded also in Verona, Pra- 
to, Ferrara and Modena; and, about 1190, we find them 
spread in the province of Calabria. “ Do we not see,” 
said one of their former bishops, after his conversion to 
the Romish Church, “do we not see the cities, villages, 
and castles filled with these false prophets ?” 

If to the foregoing account we now add, that the Catha- 
ri had penetrated into Spain on the one hand, and into 
Bohemia on the other, our summary sketch will at least 
indicate the limits of their known extent at about the year 
1200. They had begun to feel their strength, and to as- 
sume a new degree of boidness. After about A. D. 1150, 
they established organized churches wherever they appear- 
ed. ‘These were furnished with ministers, and united into 
regular dioceses or bishoprics, which held intercommuni- 
cation with each other all over Europe. From Constanti- 
nople to the foot of the Pyrenees and the shores of the 
Baltic, they were thus formed into one great communion, 
acting together on matters of general concern, notwith- 
standing particular divergences on certain points of doc- 
trine, and pervaded with a missionary zeal which nothing 
could overcome. The Catholic Church felt the magni- 
tude of the danger by which it was threatened; but though 
it harassed the sectaries in every quarter, and put them:to 
death wherever it had power, its measures against them 
had hitherto been only partial and for the most part inef- 
fectual. The great dragon was not thoroughly roused. 
But we have now arrived at the period when the scene 
changed. ‘The general Crusade against the Albigenses, 
perhaps the most ruthless war of extermination that ever 
swept the face of Europe, began in 1209, and continued, 
with some intermissions, for more than thirty years, when 
the South of France was left a smoking desert ;° and this 
blow was followed up in every country, till the heretics 
disappeared about 1300 or 1350, being either massacred 
or driven into concealment. Our language has no terms 


5 Those who would see a pretty full account of this war, may find it 
in Sismondi’s History of the Crusades against the Albigenses. Bos- 
ton, 1833, 12 mo. . 
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fiendish enough to express the character of this Crusade; 
and we have no space to enter into its details. 

We turn to the doctrine, rites, and ecclesiastical organi- 
zation of the Cathari. 

Their doctrine was a species of the Oriental Philos- 
ophy, adapted however to some of the facts and truths 
of the gospel, and in certain respects modified by them. 
God being absolute goodness, they concluded that all 
his works must be like himself good and imperisha- 
ble. But since the visible world abounds with evil, 
and matter is transient in its forms, they inferred that 
it proceeded from an evil Creator. So far they all agreed, 
while they differed as to the nature of this Creator. The 
first, and always the most prevalent, opinion among them, 
was, that he, as well as the good God, existed from eterni- 
ty, underived and independent. But from this absolute 
Dualism, their doctrine had a tendency to the mitigated 
hypothesis, that the evil Creator was originally good, and 
a creature of the good God, from whom he revolted in the 
exercise of his own free-will. It is easy to perceive, in 
either case, that their fundamental mistake lay in the at- 
tempt, from which it is so hard for speculative minds to 
refrain, to construct an adequate philosophy of the abso- 
lute, and of its relations with the finite; an attempt which 
we see perpetually repeated, and which always comes out 
in absurdities as monstrous as those of the Cathari, though 
they may not be the same. 

We shall first state their doctrine of absolute Dualism. 
Like the ancient Dualism of the East, it set out from the 
essential and eternal opposition between good and evil. 
There are two natures forever contrary, two Masters with- 
out beginning or end, two Creators, two Gods. One is 
the Principle of light, the other of darkness ; one is good, 
the other evil. Each has its own creation, its own do- 
main, its own world. The good God created spirits, pure 
beings who do not come into the cognizance of the sen- 
ses; his domain is that of the superior intelligences; his 
world is the invisible, where all is good and perfect. The 
evil God, whom the sect called the Devil, Lucifer, Lucia- 
bel, and to whom many gave the feminine names of Col- 
lant and Colliabant, created all things visible or material, 
and presides over them. His is what we call Providence, 
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or the government of this world, in which the good God 
takes no part; he gives the earth the virtue by which the 
plants grow and ripen. He created our bodies, the cause 
of all our sin; he is the author of all bloodshed, inflictions 
of justice so called, and of all misery, and at the same 
time, of all sensuous enjoyment, by which the soul is de- 
based. He also created wicked intelligences, or angels, 
who execute his orders in the administration of his affairs. 

It is curious to mark the ingenuity with which they 
pove that there is an evil God, eternal and independent. 
For this purpose, they sometimes used the Aristotelian 
axiom, that “The principles of contraries are equally con- 
trary ;” therefore the Principle of evil is equally eternal 
with that of good. Sometimes they quoted texts of Scrip- 
ture, with long-reaching inferences. Thus, Jesus Sirach 
says, “ All things are double, the one set over against the 
other ;” therefore, there are two Gods, or first causes, the 
one against the other. ‘The New Testament, however, 
was their favorite source of proof. For instance, the 
Devil said to Christ, “ All these things will I give thee, if 
thou wilt worship me,”—which shows that he was Lord 
of the kingdoms of this world and of the glory of them. 
Christ mentions “the plants which his heavenly Father 
had not planted,” that is, they were planted, or created, by 
some other than the good God. The children of God 
are said to be born “not of blood nor of the will of the 
flesh ;” of course our bodies, which are born of blood and 
of the will of the flesh, are the work of the evil God, who, 
Christ says expressly, is the Father of certain men. ‘ No 
man can serve two Masters,” where two Gods, radically 
opposed, are recognized. All the passages that speak of 
the Devil, of the conflict between flesh and spirit, of the 
world lying in darkness, or sin, &c., are quoted in point. 
Christ says, “ My kingdom is not of this world ;” for this 
world is the domain of the evil God, who is called the 
Prince thereof. 

They acknowledged that there was a sense, in which it 
may be said that the good God created all things visible; that 
is, visible to the angels and celestials. They even granted 
that he created every thing; for they held matter to be 
merely a negation. Accordingly, when opposed by the 
testimony of St. John, that “ without the Word was noth- 
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ing made which was made,” they admitted it on the fore- 
going explanation. The heavens, the earth, and the sea, 
which it is said the good God created, are the celestial 
Spirits, the souls on earth, and the sea of pure saving doc- 
trine; and all other things of a material substance, which 
are spoken of with approval, are to be spiritually under- 
stood. 

Each God has made his revelation to men; the good, 
in the New Testament, the evil, in the Old. ‘That these 
were two, and contrary to one another, they argued, was 
evident, for when the God of the Old Testament created 
the world, “the earth was without form and void, and 
darkness rested upon the face of the deep,” so that he began 
his works in chaos and darkness; whereas the God of the 
New Testament “is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all.” The God of the Old Testament created man “ male 
and female,” whereas in the New, “there is neither male 
nor female, but all are one in Christ.” The former says, 
“T will put enmity between thee and the woman,” but the 
God of Jesus Christ “ would reconcile all things to him- 
self.” The former curses, the latter blesses; the former 
repents of what he has done, because it is evil the latter is 
the giver only “of every good and perfect gift;” the chil- 
dren of the former sin, those born of the latter “cannot 
sin.” All the anthropomorphite expressions in the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, all passages in which there is mention of 
Jehovah’s wrath, of his destroying Sodom and Gomorrah, 
of his instituting the law of retaliation, of his commanding 
the extirpation of the heathen, &c., are used to prove that 
he was the evil God. The patriarchs of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation are condemned; for “they, who are of the 
works of the law, are under the curse.” ‘The law was 
abolished by Christ; which shows that it was not given 
by his Father, but by a hostile deity. The absolute Dual- 
ists, indeed, applied this rule only to the Pentateuch and the 
historical books of the Old Testament, and received the 
Prophets, the Psalms, the books of Job and of Solomon, 
and that of Jesus Sirach, as inspired by the true God; 
while the advocates of mitigated Dualism rejected the 
whole, and retained only the New Testament in common 
with the other party. 

As to the origin of mankind, the absolute Dualists held 
33* 
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that the true God created all human souls, at once, in the 
beginning, as angels, or inhabitants of his celestial world. 
But the evil God, full of envy, introduced himself into 
heaven in the guise of an angel resplendent with light and 
beauty, gained the love of the unsuspecting souls, and by 
promises seduced them to follow him to the earth. This 
was spoken of by Isaiah (xiv. 13, 14,) where Lucifer, son 
of the morning, is said to have ascended into heaven ; and 
by Christ, (Luke xvi. 1—8,) in the parable of the Unjust 
Steward. The seducer, with his dupes, was driven out of 
heaven, and confined to this world, where he immediately 
shut up his deluded souls in earthly bodies, as captives 
whom he destined to serve him forever. Accordingly, 
there are two natures in man: the soul, which is good, 
the work of the good God; and the body, which is evil, 
the work of the evil God. When one body died, the soul 
was born into a new body; so that all the souls now on 
earth are the very same who originally followed Lucifer 
into this world, and who have ever since continued here 
by successive transmigrations. We have said, all human 
souls; but, according to Schmidt, the absolute Dualists 
held that in some men the place of the soul was supplied 
with demons created by the evil God. These will never 
be saved ; they belong to Lucifer as his rightful property, 
and their nature is like that of their author wholly per- 
verse.® 

As all other souls originated from the good God, and 
of course are good and imperishable in themselves, they 
cannot forever remain in evil, but must be saved. ‘I'his is 
a necessity of their nature. To effect this work, however, 
Christ was sent to teach them their origin, to acquaint 
them with their author, and to show them the way of re- 
turn. All the Cathari held that Christ, whom they like 
other Christians called the Son of God, is inferior to 
the Father, and is his creature. By the absolute Dualists 


6 There are considerations which lead us to doubt whether the abso- 
lute Dualists generally held this last-named tenet,—that the souls of 
some men are demons created by the evil God, who are never to be 
saved. For his authority, in this statement, M. Schmidt refers only to 
Bonacursus ; and as Bonacursus had been bishop of the mitigated Du- 
alists of Milan, was he not speaking of their opinion, rather than of that 
held by the believers of the absolute system ? 
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he was regarded as the highest of the angels. He took 
the form of a man, to elude the vigilance of the evil God, 
who would have thrown obstacles in the way of-his enter- 
prise; but the body with which he came was not of mat- 
ter, it was the spiritual body which he brought from heav- 
en. He himself said, “ ] am from above,” and St. Paul 
teaches that as the first man was of the earth, earthy, the 
second man, or Jesus Christ, was of heaven, heavenly. 
With this body he descended into Mary, and came forth, 
without receiving any thing of her. For this reason, he 
said, (John ii. 4,) “ Woman, what have I to do with thee ?” 
The transfiguration was only the celestial body made vis- 
ible to the two apostles. ‘The miracles he wrought are to 
be understood spiritually, and not physically; thus, he 
healed the morally sick, raised the morally dead, and fed 
the souls of men with spiritual food. If he seemed to eat 
and drink, it was only a show to confirm the faith of his 
disciples. When he was apparently crucified, his body, 
immaterial as it was, suffered nothing; his spirit depart- 
ed, but returned on the third day and resumed the body, 
with which he ascended to heaven. A few of the Cathari 
in France carried this Docetism, or Phantasmal theory, so 
far as to maintain that Christ never came into this evil 
world at all, except by a spiritual manifestation in the per- 
son of his chief disciple, St. Paul, and that the real history 
of his life and sufferings took place in the invisible realm, 
the heavenly Jerusalem. 

The reason of their denying a fleshly body to Christ, 
and of their explaining away his physical miracles, is 
found in their fundamental doctrine, that all matter is cor- 
rupt. As Christ came, according to them, to free man- 
kind from the thraldom of matter, it would be an absurd- 
ity, as well as an impeachment of his purity, to suppose 
that he himself partook, in any way, of that evil substance, 
or bestowed any care upon it. We may remark also, 
that they ascribed to his mission no expiatory aim. Such 
an aim would be wholly inconsistent with the character 
they attributed to the true God, who needed no satisfac- 
tion, and who had never been unreconciled to his creatures, 

There needed only that mankind should be taught to 
renounce the gods whom they had hitherto served, wheth- 
er of the Jews or of the heathens, and become acquainted 
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with the true God; that they should be instructed in the 
destination of souls, and receive the faith and practice of 
the gospel, that is, of the Cathari. By initiation into their 
religion, the Holy Ghost, or Comforter, is imparted, the 
soul armed in complete panoply against the seductions of 
matter, and its sin, past and present, forgiven. Those who 
are not thus converted in the first body, are sent, when 
they die, into another body, which is the only judgement 
after death; and this transmigration through successive 
forms of men or of brutes is continued till they repent and 
enter the sect. Our present state is the only state of pun- 
ishment; here on earth, and in this life alone, is hell. 
Some pass through a great number of bodies,—St. Paul, 
for instance, had lived in thirty-two different ones, before 
he became a Christian. But when a person dies in the 
true faith of Christ, in that of the Cathari, his soul ascends 
immediately to the heavenly Jerusalem, which is the only 
resurrection, and there becomes clothed again with the 
spiritual body which it had before the fall, and of which 
St. Paul speaks in 1 Cor. xv. and other where. In this way, 
all the souls of celestial origin will at length return to the 
invisible world of perfect purity and blessedness. But 
those who never repent, that is, never enter the sect, are 
the demons whom the evil God created. These cannot be 
saved; they belong to their author, and remain here for- 
ever, by successive transmigrations, perpetually repeated. 

Such is an outline of the system held by the absolute 
Dualists, who were by far the greatest part of the sect. 
One of their teachers, John de Lugio of Italy, did indeed 
introduce certain modifications in the details ; but as they 
were not generally received even by this branch of the 
Cathari, it is hardly worth the while to specify them. 

The other and smaller party of the Cathari, who miti- 
gated the elements of Dualism, were themselves divided 
into two distinguishable kinds : the Bogomiles of Thrace, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, those churches in Bul- 
garia and Italy which adopted the creed of Concorrezo. 
Both of them sought to preserve the ground-idea of one 
God, but neither of them could get wholly rid of the Du- 
alism inherent in the doctrine, that an evil Power governs 
the visible world, and that matter is the cause and seat of 
evil. Each of them invented a series of myths, after the 
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old Gnostic fashion, to gain their purpose; and by doing 
so, each of them only spoiled the system of its sy mmetry, 
encumbered it with details, and multiplied its inconse- 
quences. We shall pass over the peculiar notions of the 
Bogomiles, and present those that mark the creed of Con- 
correzo,—which, indeed, will answer in all general re- 
spects for both. 

There is one God, who alone is absolute and from eter- 
nity. He created all spirits, and at the same time brought 
out of nothing the four elements of matter itself. But “he 
does not combine these elements into forms and existent 
things; this is the doing of the evil one, who is himself a 
creature of God, a fallen angel. Seven heavens, each 
purer and brighter than the next lower, and each inhabited 
by a different rank of angels, form the kingdom of God 
and of the celestial spirits. In descending grades below 
this heavenly realm, were ranged the four elements of 
matter, each of which was supperintended by its appro- 
priate angel. Lucifer, the most glorious of all, was placed 
over the whole host, above and below. He was the Stew- 
ard, (Luke xvi. 1—8,) to whom God entrusted the man- 
agement of affairs. Growing ambitious, he aimed at 
equality with the Almighty, seduced the four angels who 
presided over the elements, drew others into his conspir- 
acy, and was joined at length by nearly all the celestial 
inhabitants. He was banished with his host from the di- 
vine presence; but being allowed seven days, that is, 
seven ages, to do as he pleased, he combined the four 
elements into the material universe, and formed the sun, 
moon, stars, and earth, together with all things in them, as 
we read in the first chapter of Genesis. God then gave 
him the government of the world which he had thus made. 

Having seized an angel who was sent to observe his 
doings, Lucifer enclosed him in a fleshly body. This 
was the first man, Adam. Others held that Eve also was 
constituted in a somewhat similar way. On this point, 
however, there were diversities of opinion among them; 
but all agreed that the soul, whether an angel or a human 
spirit, is ‘the creature of God, and that the body alone is 
the work of the evil one. Of course, Man consists of two 
distinct natures, the divine and the earthly. To unite the 
celestial nature permanently with matter, Lucifer contrived 
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that the human race should be propagated by the union 
of the sexes, which is in itself evil; and souls, instead of 
beginning their career on earth simultaneously, as the 
absolute Dualists maintained, enter this world one after 
another as the regular process of birth goes on. Accord- 
ingly, they rejected the doctrine of transmigration, except 
as it related to a few souls, and adopted that of Traduci- 
anism as held by Tertullian and several of the Western 
Orthodox Fathers. 

Hitherto, God had remained an absolute Unity. But, 
in order to reveal himself to man, he now sent forth his 
Word, or his Son, who descended on earth and took a 
human form. The Holy Spirit was also produced ; rather 
as an energy, however, than as a personality. Each of 
these, though “ God by nature,” (or though consisting of 
the divine nature,f is inferior to the Father. Christ, the 
Son, came not as an expiatory sacrifice, but simply as an 
instructer and example, to bring men into the true religion 
and church of the Cathari. ‘The body, which they ascrib- 
ed to him, was thought by some to be real, though not de- 
rived from his mother Mary; the most of them, however, 
held, with the ancient Docete and with the absolute Du- 
alists, that it was only a phantasm. 

The two angels, Adam and Eve, having successively 
passed into the bodies of Enoch, Noah, Abraham, and the 
Prophets, obtained faith and pardon at length in the bod- 
ies of Simeon and Anna, when the former said, “ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation.” The advocates of the mitigated 
system agreed with the absolute Dualists, in rejecting the 
doctrine of a corporeal resurrection. But they differed 
widely from them in respect to the consummation of all 
things. ‘They held a future and general judgement, which 
they supposed to be literally described in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew. In that great and last day, the 
souls of our first parents, and all those of the good who 
have died in the true religion of the Cathari, will be ad- 
mitted into the kingdom of God on high, and crowned 
with endless joys, while the souls of the unconverted will 
be doomed to eternal banishment. At the same time, the 
world will be reduced back to its primitive chaos, in the 
darkness of which Lucifer and all the damned will be con- 
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fined. The divine persons will then return into their ori- 
ginal absolute Unity ; and God will “ be all in all,”—evil 
having been conquered and shut up in its everlasting 
abode. 

With respect to their use of the Scriptures, it has been 
already observed, that while the absolute Dualists rejected 
only the Pentateuch and historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament as the revelation of the evil one, their brethren of 
the mitigated faith regarded the whole in that light, and 
accepted only the New. The Bogomiles, however, fol- 
lowed the former party on this point. All the Cathari, of 
every description, agreed in receiving the New Testament 
as the word of the true God, and insisted much on its dili- 
gent perusal by the people at large. But they agreed also 
in interpreting it sometimes literally, sometimes allegori- 
cally, and always capriciously, often indeed with incredi- 
ble absurdity ; a practice for which they had respectable 
precedent in the example of some of the most eminent 
Orthodox Fathers. 

We now proceed to give their views of morals, and of 
practical religion, and to describe their form of life. These 
may be presented in a single sketch, that will serve at 
once for both of the great parties into which the sect was 
divided. 

With both, the grand object was to detach the soul 
from the material world; sin being subjection to mat- 
ter, and of course to its author, the evil one. Among mor- 
tal offences of this kind, they reckoned the following :— 
1. Love of earthly things, which turns our mind away 
from our heavenly destination. - On this account, absolute 
poverty was required of the Perfect. 2. All communica- 
tion with men of the world, except for the purpose of con- 
verting them. 3. Infidelity to the truth, by denying or 
dissembling their faith. The Bogomiles, however, did 
not hold this rigorous observance of truth when, by deceiv- 
ing, they could escape persecution; but the rest of the 
Cathari regarded all lying and equivocation with the 
greatest abhorrence. 4. The taking of oaths. 5. War, 
and the use of violence even in self-defence ; all of which 
they looked upon as murder. 6. The killing of animals ; 
reptiles excepted, into which human souls never transmi- 
grate. 7. The use of animal food, such as milk, eggs, 
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&c., as well as flesh; vegetables alone being allowed, 
though these also are the production of Lucifer. 8. The 
union of the sexes, whether by marriage or otherwise ; 
since it was by this means that the evil one enthralled the 
soul in matter, thus maintaining his kingdom by the con- 
tinual reproduction of bodies. For each of these prohibi- 
tions they quoted many passages of Scripture; taking 
care at the same time to explain allegorically the texts 
which recognize the use of material things, and especially 
the sanctity of marriage. 

The soul cannot enter the heavenly world, unless it is 
here freed from all evil. The only means of effecting 
this, was, initiation into the true church of the Cathari. It 
was a very solemn act, preceded, in all cases when practi- 
cable, by a long season of fasting, prayer, instruction, and 
painful self-denial, and consummated at length not by wa- 
ter-baptism, which was an institution of the evil God, but 
by baptism of the spirit. This was administered, in pro- 
found awe, by the laying on of hands. The service was 
called Consolamenium; when performed in full faith, it 
united the Holy Spirit with the soul of the initiated, and 
consoled him during the remainder of his captivity in this 
lower world. On receiving the Consolamenium, and thus 
joining the church, he became one of the Perfect, one of 
the true Cathari, or Pure, who were known also by the 
names, Friends of God, Good men, Good Christians, the 
Consoled, and sometimes by the title Consolators, because 
they were qualified to impart the same grace to others. 
They were bound to devote themselves to a life of the 
most rigorous poverty, as well as of purity, and to labor 
incessantly for the conversion of the world, sacrificing 
their time, their strength, and if necessary their lives, to 
the good of the cause. They always went forth “two 
and two;” though it was not required that both should 
belong to the Perfect, since one of them might be only a 
faithful believer. The Perfect, whether male or female, 
wore coarse dark-colored garments, carried a leathern 
purse containing the New Testament, and never ate with- 
out pronouncing the Lord’s Prayer. They were known 
to each other by private signs, and even the houses in 
which they happened to tarry were usually marked in a 
way that only their brethren could recognize. The peo- 
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ple held them in the greatest veneration, seeking every 
Opportunity to obtain their blessing; and even noblemen 
and persons of the highest rank often paid them a defer- 
ence that bordered on idolatry. 

The Perfect were comparatively few; the great mass of 
their adherents consisted of such as were only believers. 
To these it was allowed to marry, possess wealth, go to 
war, and to eat of all kinds of food, on condition that they 
would afterwards confess the sins to the ministers of their 
sect. But in order to die in a state of salvation, they must 
receive the Consolamentum, and take upon themselves all 
its obligations, before the last hour; nor would it then 
avail unless they sought it simply from a desire to become 
pure, and not from fear. If they sinned, after thus becom- 
ing Perfect, it was necessary to repeat the Consolamen- 
tum ; because they lost the Holy Spirit by the violation of 
their vows. Indeed, if the minister, or brother, who initi- 
ated thorn, was not in asinless state, at the time, he was 
incapable of imparting that divine power, not having it 
himself. For these reasons, the most of them frequently 
repeated the rite. It occupied the place which Conversion 
has held in the doctrine of many Orthodox Christians, 
without the subsequent impunity attached, of “the final 
perseverance of the saints.” 

Their church was composed only of the Perfect; and 
consequently they claimed that it was pure, in strong con- 
trast to that of the Catholics, which was made up of all 
sorts of characters, and rendered odious by all kinds of 
atrocities. ‘The first requisite for the exercise of the min- 
istry, was, that one should not only belong to the Perfect, 
but that he should be sinless in his life, according to the 
standard of the Cathari, as he could not otherwise give 
the Consolamentum, on which so much depended. They 
recognized two other orders of clergy, bishops and dea- 
cons. The former took precedence of all the rest, and 
each had two ministers as assistants in transacting the 
business of his diocese. It is also said that they had a 
Pope in Bulgaria; but he was probably nothing more 
than a President on whom devolved a general agency in 
their concerns. 

The Cathari held their religious assemblies in dwelling- 
houses, cabins, forests, plains, or wheresoever they might be 
VOL. VII. 
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the most secure from danger. Where they enjoyed tolera- 
tion, they preferred buildings erected specially for the pur- 
pose, and in Bosnia they had temples of this kind as late 
as the fifteenth century. No ornament was introduced; a 
table covered with cloth, on which lay a New Testament 
open at John i., served as the altar. ‘There were no bells, 
no pulpit, no images, paintings, nor crosses. ‘The minis- 
ter, or in his absence some of the Perfect, took the lead in 
the meeting. The service began by reading a passage of 
the New ‘Testament, which the teacher interpreted after 
the manner of the sect, showing at the same time the 
points on which the Romish Church was at variance with 
the gospel. This address, or sermon, was made without 
art, and listened to with profound attention. ‘The believ- 
ers in the assembly then joined their hands, and, kneeling, 
said at each genuflection, “ Bless us;’ adding at last, 
‘Pray God for us sinners, that he would make us good 
Christians, and that he would conduct us to a good end.” 
The minister and the rest of the Perfect, extending their 
hands over the believers, answered to each petition, 
*“ God bless you;” and to the last, “ God make you good 
Christians, and conduct you to a good end.” Then the 
assembly repeated the Lord’s Prayer; which was the only 
prayer they thought it allowable to use, since it was un- 
becoming to multiply words before God, who knows our 
wants. ‘ Our daily bread,” they referred to our spiritual 
nourishment. At the end of the prayer, the teacher said, 
“ Let us adore the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ;” and the 
assembly rejoined, “ May the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with us.” 

In their social and domestic gatherings, they also had a 
peculiar religious observance, which they called the Bene- 
diction of Bread. It was practised at every repast in 
which any of the Perfect were present. Having seated 
themselves at table, the Lord’s Prayer was repeated; when 
the minister, or the most aged of the Perfect, took the 
bread, blessed it, and said, while distributing the pieces to 
all the assistants, “ May the grace of our Lord always be 
with you.” Each then ate his portion in meditative 
silence. On these occasions, they sometimes blessed a 
sufficient quantity to last all the members several days for 

their ordinary food. In times of persecution, they were 
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obliged to use the greatest caution in this rite, and often 
to perform it with but very few present; in which cases, 
the bread was privately sent to the absent, who preserved 
it in boxes, sometimes for years, or until they could obtain 
anew supply. It should be observed, however, that the 
practice had no reference to the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation, which they opposed with much vehemence, and 
which was totally inadmissible in this system. 

The foregoing sketch presents a general view of their 
religious doctrines and practices, and suggests the leading 
features of their character and life. Their Dualistic errors 
were indeed justly odious to the Church; their rebellion 
against her authority ensured to them her implacable 
resentment; but, in addition to this, the thorough simpli- 
city of their institutions contrasted with her own, their dis- 
respect of saints, of relics and images, their bold reprehen- 
sion of the ecclesiastical corruptions, and still more their 
alarming diffusion and rapid progress, aggravated the 
hatred of their adversaries to the very last degree. It was 
evidently growing to be a question of life or death with 
Catholicism, and the struggle was one of desperation. 
We have already followed their history down to about 
the year 1200, when they were at the height of their suc- 
cess. ‘I'he general Crusade against the Albigenses marks 
the point of time at which their fortunes began to ebb. It 
was in the course of this terrible havoc, that the most 
inhuman of all tribunals, the Inquisition, was established ; 
and the Cathari, for whom indeed it was originally de- 
signed, were the first to experience its cruelties. ‘They 
were hunted out, with a purpose as staunch as death, and 
destroyed, in all countries where they could be reached, 
though the Crusade itself was directed chiefly on the 
South of France. When it began, this ill-fated region 
appeared a bright and sunny spot, like Goshen of old, 
while darkness lay around on all the face of the earth; 
when it closed, it seemed as if the night of ignorance and 
tyranny had settled down on the nations forever. 

By about 1350, the Cathari had disappeared from all 
the countries of Central and Western Europe; and, from 
most of the places in these countries, at a much earlier 
date. But though exterminated by the sword and by the 
fires of martyrdom, or forced to recant, or dispersed into 
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unknown retreats, the influences they had sent abroad 
through Christendom could not disappear with them. 
Their doctrines indeed were suppressed, we mean in their 
definite form ; Catharism, as a system, no longer existed, 
except in its native seats beyond the Adriatic. Many of its 
elements, however, were left behind, mingled like leaven 
in the sentiments of the common people throughout the 
regions in which the sectaries had taught and suffered for 
so long a time, and in which they had met at last with so 
cruel a fate. They had imparted a movement to religious 
inquiry, which went on when they themselves were gone. 
If we consider how their agency would naturally affect 
different minds, we shall have some notion of the thou- 
sand-fold tendencies to which they must have given birth. 
Some would naturally receive their doctrines implicitly 
and in the gross, others only in part; some would care- 
fully reject their Dualistic principles, and embrace only 
the particular truths, or retain only their simple institu- 
tions and their views of morality; others, again, would be 
captivated chiefly with the absurdest parts of their system, 
and carry them out to the utmost lengths of extravagance 
and fanaticism; and some, having their attention once 
roused, would pursue an independent and original course 
of thinking. Thus their sentiments, in one form or anoth- 
er, entered into the great stream of human thought, and 
flowed onwards with it down the current of ages. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the religious, 
and especially with the heretical, history of Europe, dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, to judge with 
positiveness of all the notions and practices which arose 
in that period, nor of the sources from which they came. 
But, in perusing the second-hand accounts to which we 
have access, we have long been impressed with the proba- 
bility that many of the phenomena were owing to modes 
of thought which had descended among the common peo- 
ple from the times of the Cathari. In England, the ap- 
pearance of Wickliffe was preceded by an extensive diffu- 
sion of radical opinions that had features in common with 
those of the sect; in Bohemia, the proscribed doctrines 
had’ overrun the country before the days of Huss and 
Jerome; in all parts of the continent, there were occasional 
outbreaks of the same principles under various modifica- 
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tions ; in Germany, the seeds of the old heresy had been 
evidently preserved among those classes from which the 
Anabaptists sprang. A thorough research would perhaps 
lay open the secret chain of relations and influences that 
connected the whole, directly or indirectly, with the part 
which the Cathari had performed. ‘The truths they intro- 
duced along with their mass of errors, came forth succes- 
sively in new and purer forms; and even their errors were 
employed by divine Providence to counteract others of a 
more prevalent, if not of a grosser kind. H. B. 24. 
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The Harmony of Opposite qualities in the Saviour’s 
Character and Teachings. 
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Tere are great differences among men, in respect of 
comprehensiveness of character. We often see a person 
who appears to be the embodiment of one thought, or one 
passion. So narrow and intense is his life, that you can 
readily tell what he will do, and almost prophesy what he 
will say, in any circumstances, even in a peculiar emer- 
gency. ‘There is only one side to his soul; it can show 
but one phase, and take but one attitude; and any fair 
description of him will seem to be a caricature. One 
person of this class may be ruled by the passion for mon- 
ey-getting, and never can be betrayed into momentary 
generosity of hand or lip; another is incarnate pride; 
another is concentrated foppishness ; another is organized 
gossip; another is the slave of some special study or pro- 
fession. 

And, on the other hand, there are some persons whose 
characteristic quality it would be hard to tell. They are 
many-sided men. ‘Their resources are rich and deep; 
they have great practical wisdom; and when they pro- 
nounce a judgement, it is from thorough insight, and 
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when they act, they do not reveal any chronic peculiarity, 
but suit their action to the cireumstances which called it 
forth. All great genius,.such as Shakspeare’s and Ho- 
mer’s, has this many-sidedness. The best judges can nev- 
er agree whether they excel in pathos, or humor, or subli- 
mity, or description ; nor can they determine what kind of 
characters they draw most powerfully. It would give 
any man fame if he could excel in any one line of literary 
excellence as they easily excel in all. 

The greatest practical men, such as Cesar and Wash- 
ington, are equally comprehensive. Who can tell the dis- 
tinguishing trait of Washington’s character? His virtue 
is the poise of many qualities; he turns a new phase as 
we view him from different points; and all we can say is, 
that many moral elements, by their marriage, make up the 
pure patriot, the wise statesman, the courageous, humane, 
disinterested and unstained soldier. 

And, in the Saviour’s nature we discover a most won- 
derful breadth and complexity. The narratives of his life 
embrace but a small portion of his deeds and conversa- 
tions ; but they show plainly that all forms and phases of 
virtue blended in his character. Indeed, the richness of his 
nature shows itself in seemingly opposite qualities, jarring 
opinions and discordant acts; so that, if many of Jesus’ 
sayings, deeds, and characteristics should be put abstract- 
edly before us, we should be apt to say that they could 
not be harmoniously united, so as to compose a simple 
and symmetrical life. And yet this union shows the full- 
ness and power of the Saviour’s nature. Jn his short 
career, he swept the whole orbit of duty, and shed light 
along every segment of its curve. 

In the first place, we may notice the two-sidedness of 
which we speak, if we study the relations of Christ with 
respect to formalism and spiritualism. The New Testa- 
ment teaches us, that piety is a spirit, is of the heart, that 
it must not be confounded with formal rites of devotion, 
that “the true worshippers worship the Father in spirit 
and in ¢ruth.” Ultra spiritualists, antagonists of all forms, 
Anti-sabbath men, come-outers, all shelter themselves be- 
hind the words and examples of Jesus. And to this 
extent,—that a mere form of devotion is not necessarily 
worship, and that a person can possibly‘be pious without 
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Joining in the consecrated and customary rites by which 
men seek to foster and express their piety,—the language 
and spirit of Jesus will permit any one to go. But these 
protests against the excesses of formalism do not fully 
portray the Saviour'’s position. They give us only half 
the truth. The Saviour’s example, when we see the whole 
of it, is against these ultraists. We find that he was bap- 
tized, that he had such respect for the solemnity and pro- 
priety of that rite, as to insist on receiving it from an hum- 
bler hand. He observed the ritual of the Passover, and 
engrafted upon it another form, which he perpetuated by 
an affectionate command among his first followers. And 
notwithstanding his insight into the spirituality of devo- 
tion, it is written that, “as his custom was, he went into 
the synagogue on the Sabbath-day.” Superior as he was 
to any preacher he could hear, we must believe that the 
chants, and psalms, and spirit of the place were delightful, 
beneficial, and almost necessary to his nature. 

So, too, Jesus taught that itis the inward light which 
illumines us, and that he who believeth “hath the witness 
in himself.” Yet he frequently appealed to his miracles 
as convincing and authoritative proofs of his Messiahship, 
and bowed with deep reverence before the written Scrip- 
ture, for he supported his own threatened virtue, and 
silenced Satan, with “Jt is written, thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.” 

Christ, too, went through corn-fields on the Sabbath day, 
and took occasion to perform many merciful miracles on 
that day, when he knew that the sensibilities of the ritual 
Jews would be shocked by his freedom. See, therefore, 
it is said, how Jesus walked rough-shod over the supersti- 
tions of his age; and a class of men, now, find warrant in 
this phase of his ministry for the most rabid hostility to 
Sunday-laws, and the most freely uttered contempt for the 
notion that one day should be accounted more sacred than 
another. But look at the reverse side of the picture. Christ 
was a formalist. As if with the intention to balance his 
character upon this point, his biographers have recorded 
his driving the money changers out of the court of the 
temple. Gentiles, we know, were permitted to worship 
in the outer court of the temple, and the Jews had no ob- 
jection to the traders occupying those spaces, and selling 
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articles that were required for offerings or incense. But 
Jesus saw that the place where Gentiles, or partial prose- 
lytes, regularly worshipped, was a holy place, and he could 
not bear that it should be polluted by any secular uses, 
and he banished the brokers with the rebuke, “ make not 
my Father’s house, a house of merchandize.” 

There is a great difference between spiritualism and 
anti-formalism. Jesus was a spiritualist, and because he 
was a wise and thorough spiritualist, he was, of necessity, 
a wise and strenuous formalist. Whoever sees that reli- 
gion is a vital and glowing p: ple or sprit, will see 
clearly the use, and power, and indispensableness of 
forms; for wherever, in nature or society, a vital principle, 
a quickening spirit appears, it clothes itself instantly with, 
and manifests itself through, a form. God’s wisdom is 
announced to human senses through forms, and a fixed 
and stable ceremonial. 

The sky enfolds a magnificent Revelation of arrested 
order, and materialized geometry. That old celestial insti- 
tution stands ; our souls are educated by it; and the Al- 
mighty is not too spiritual to suffer his thought and feel- 
ing to take substance, and be bound to the observance of 
despotic rules. For ages, in the great Cathedral of the 
universe, roofed with hazy firmaments, and lighted with 
brilliant constellations, planets have swung before him like 
censers of incense, and worship is offered before Him in 
the obedient sweep, and constant harmony of suns, satel- 
lites, and systems. Every flower, too, is a form of God’s 
art, a tiny ritual of beauty, conducted by stem, and leaves, 
and petals,and hues. And all the great institutions of 
the world,—the senate, the throne, the court, the asylum, 
the school,—and every poem, and every painting, and 
statue, and treatise, and machine, are forms of human 
thought, justice, art, and love. Paul has said, “there is 
one spirit and one body,” and wherever there is a spirit, 
there will be a fitting body. A body without the spirit is 
dead ; and a spirit without a body, a form, is a ghost, and 
cannot live in the busy daylight of the world. Wherever 
a person is found, so spiritual as to despise all forms, and 
never to use any, it is a pretty sure sign that his spiritual- 
ism is ghostly, ghastly, and nebulous; not too pure to pol- 
lute itself by a ritual, but too shadowy to be able to find a 
body, too feeble to condense itself into fact. 
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Christ saw that forms of worship were a mockery, if a 
living spirit in the heart did not fill them with meaning, 
and therefore he revealed and attacked the mockery. And 
he saw, too, that a living spirit of devotion in the heart 
needs, and must find, some form of revealing itself, and 
some forms that will educate it when it flags, and there- 
fore he used, reeommended, and established forms. He 
saw that his religion required a new and different cere- 
monial, as the planted acorn unfolds into a different form 
from that which a planted plum assuines. And so he 
said, No man putteth new wine into old bottles, lest the 
bottles burst and the wine be spilled, but new wine must 
be put into new bottles. That is, we must have the bot- 
tles—or the forms,—that we may save the wine,—or the 
spirit. 

With respect to the question of conservatism and reform, 
and the relative value of the past and the present, we no- 
tice a similar two-sidedness. How radical his thoughts 
and speech in the sermon on the mount, when he says, 
“ ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old time 
...an eye for an eye,...but I say unto you that ye 
resist not evil ;” thus announcing the principle of progress 
in revelation, introducing a deeper and more searching 
spiritual law, in the place of the Mosaic morality. Yet, at 
another time, we hear him saying—* think not that I am 
come to destroy the law, or the prophets; I am not come 
to destroy but to fulfil.” “ Not one jot or tittle shall pass 
from the law till all be fulfilled’ How can these things 
be reconciled? How can one mind stand in these two 
attitudes? The reason is, that Jesus’s mind reposed at 
the centre of truth where conservatism and radicalism run 
together, and are reconciled. He was a wise conservative, 
because he was a wise reformer. He read the law by 
which truth expands in the world,—that it spreads, not by 
conquest, but by developement. 

God never snaps and hacks away the live cords and 
arteries of society, never creates a wholly new moral 
world, in which truth shall find institutions perfectly adapt- 
ed to it; but ordains that truth shall swell and develope 
gradually and easily from one set of institutions to an- 
other, so that society shall be jarred as little as possible. 
The Saviour saw that there is an organic life in the race, 
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flowing down from Adam through history into every man ; 
he saw that the conquests of truth were like the growth of 
a tree, and that there must be new boughs, and leaves, and 
twigs, and wider circles forming in ihe trunk,—in a word, 
that the tree must change, season by season, and become 
different, because it is the same livingtree. In accordance 
with this principle, he put away Judaism by ripening it, by 
quickening the germ of truth that lay in it, so that its im- 
perfect form might be thrown off, and a perfect one be . 
gained. All Judaism was in Christianity, as the life of 
the caterpillar is in the butterfly ; its coarse skin was shed, 
and it was taken up into a new and winged life. Christ’s 
truth was inconsistent with Moses’s teaching and destroyed 
it, just as the apple destroys the apple-blossom, and as the 
sunrise destroys the morning twilight. It was a destruc- 
tion in which Moses’s system was more honored than if 
it had been let alone, for if it had been let alone, it would 
have died; but in Christ’s thought it found its resurrection 
into a celestial body, and put on immortality, in a glorious 
and perfect form. 

We know how sharp is the dispute, at the present day, 
between the partisans of natural religion and of revealed 
religion,—the naturalists and the supernaturalists. One 
party contends that the teachings of nature, and the intima- 
tions of the soul, are sufficient to instruct us in the truths 
of religion, of our duty and destiny. The other party con- 
tends thai nature and the soul give us very little light, and 
that we owe all our stable knowledge, all our possible 
peace of mind and heart, and all redeeming influences, to 
a supernatural grace, granted in a special communication 
of truth, which we call Christianity. But, strangely enough, 
both these parties appeal to Christ; each maintains that it 
alone conceives his history most accurately, and interprets 
him most fairly. And certainly, if we look through the 
Gospels, we shall see that Jesus honored nature, and trusted 
deeply in the affections and instincts of the soul. He 
tried to lead his disciples to deeper sympathy with nature; 
he enforced many of his distinctive and most important 
doctrines by the testimony of nature; he evidently had the 
keenest sympathy with the material universe, and delighted 
to interpret the special meaning itenclosed. Healso said, 
“the pure in heart see God.”’ He made the human affec- 
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tions the interpreters of God’s love, and the parental rela- 
tion suggest the nature of the Divine Paternity, and showed 
that love is the fulfilling of the law. 

Christ was a naturalist, the priest and apostle of natural 
religion. And yet he affirmed revelation, the absolute 
necessity of supernatural instruction and aid. He said, 
“ Without me ye can do nothing.” “I am the way,” “I 
am the vine,” “ I am the door,” “ I am the bread of life; ” 
“no man cometh to the Father but by me.” These ap- 
parent contradictions are both true. Christ was the super- 
natural interpreter of nature. What he read in nature, he 
read by reason of his extraordinary faculties. It was one 
of his offices, as a supernatural and miraculous teacher, to 
tell us what nature means, and pour light upon us from 
that quarter. It was one prominent office of revelation 
to re-state, and re-enforce simple truths,—what seem to be 
the simplest of all truths. Thus we owe what we call the 
teachings of nature and the human heart, to Christ, as 
much as we owe the teaching of the resurrection and the 
confirmation of immortality, to Christ. And we owe other 
blessings, besides these interpretations of nature, to Jesus, 
—influences and attractions to goodness, declarations of 
God’s pardoning mercy, and his own spotless character, 
which lift the race out of bondage to evil, and are the 
redeeming influences of society ; and these, so great is our 
indebtedness to them, more than justify the other class of 
passages, that declare his supernatural relations to the soul. 
We have only to look deep enough, aiid we see these sur- 
face contradictions reconciled, and discover that they bear 
testimony to the breadth and comprehensiveness of the 
Saviour’s thought and mission. 

Again, we find both sides of the perplexing controversy 
about fore-ordination and free-will, God’s sovereignty and 
man’s moral freedom, recognised by the Saviour. The 
fatalists and their opponents can both appeal tohim. He 
was continually striving to impress men with a sense of 
their sinfulness, and presenting motives to make them 
seek a nobler life; thus assuming man’s freedom and 
responsibility. And yet he said, “nota sparrow falleth to 
the ground without your Father ;” “the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered ;” “no man can come unto me, ex- 
cept the Father, which hath sent me, draw him.” Jesus nev- 
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er attempted to reconcile these seeming contradictions, and 
it is a revelation of his greatness and wisdom that he did 
not. For no human intellect can bring them together and 
marry them. ‘To our minds they seem hostile truths, but 
both are truths. They blend somehow to the eye of God, 
as the centripetal and centrifugal forces of nature blend ; 
but the process we cannot fathom. So long as man has 
a conscience, he will feel his spiritual responsibility, will 
know that he is free, and, in his highest moods, will say, 
“Lord be merciful to mea sinner!” So long as he has 
an intellect, he will see that God “ruleth in the armies of 
heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth ;” and so 
long as he has a heart, he will trust in Providence, feeling 
that it is wiser than our reason, and in seasons of sorrow 
will say, “ Father, thou dost appoint our discipline; we 
have faith that thou doest all things in mercy and love; 
and that goodness and order will one day triumph in thy 
realm.” 

With respect to the value of good emotions and good 
works, we find the same two-sidedness. Throughout the 
Gospel of John, religion is recognized, chiefly, as indwell- 
ing spiritual life, a sense of union with God, a feeling that 
naturally expresses itself in prayer, meditation, inward 
discipline, and retired exercises of mystical pietism. But 
Christ had no sympathy with a weak, pale, sickly, hot- 
house piety. He wanted it to be robust and practical. 
He insisted that it should be rich in outward fruits of 
beneficence and moral faithfulness. The parable of the 
talents tells us this; and in his terrible picture of coming 
to judge the world, the accepted are those who have done 
something, even trivial acts of mercy, in his name. His 
mind held both facts, saw their equal necessity, and was 
able to poise them. In his own experience he blended 
perfectly the active and the mystic virtues. “ Behold a 
friend of publicans and sinners,” said his foes; while 
Matthew tells us that, “ when he had sent the multitudes 
away, he retired into the mountain apart, to pray, and 
when the evening was come, he was there alone.” 

At times, also, we find the Saviour recognizing the law 
of expediency, and extricating himself from dilemmas 
by the exercise of a keen prudence and sagacity. What 
a fine worldly wisdom is revealed in his reply to the phar- 
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isees, when they asked him if it was lawful to pay tribute 
to Cesar! How skilfully he confounded the crafty malice 
of his foes, and taught them a religious lesson, too, by his 
evasion of the point where they hoped to entrap him! And 
he who accepted calmly the lot of crucifixion, and refused 
to call angels to his aid, often requested those whom he 
healed to refrain from telling the priests and elders; and, 
hen John the Baptist was beheaded, consulted his per- 
‘onal safety by leaving Judea, and dwelling in Galilee. 
“What gentleness and meekness of spirit distinguished 
1i:m in his intercourse with the world; what warm sym- 
pathy with the penitent; what tenderness towards the 
guilty ; what forgiving love to his most cruel foes! Yet 
it was he, of whom it is written that, “ when he was reviled 
he reviled not again,” who showed by the most scathing 
denunciation, which the literature of rebuke cannot surpass, 
the rottenness of heart in the Pharisees, and called them 
hypocrites, and vipers, and whited sepulchres. 

We can readily see, moreover, that dignity and grandeur 
of presence were united strangely in his character with 
familiarity, ease, and condescension. He “came eating 
and drinking ;” he was the friend of publicans and sinners ; 
he passed most of his life in constant and social contact 
with the vile and the outcasts; yet the record always im- 
plies that his companions were awed by his very mercy; 
and he lost nothing of that personal sway and imposing 
mien, which commanded the veneration of Nicodemus 
and the ruler Simon, and overawed the soldiers who came 
to lead him to his death. So, too, we find in Jesus great 
calmness and great enthusiasm, an enthusiasm that man- 
ifested itself in intense calmness, as the spinning-top 
whirls swifter when it is motionless and sleeps. “ He 
was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief;” “he 
was made perfect through suffering ;”’ yet he speaks of his 
joy being full; and truly we may believe that, under all 
the hardships of his discipline, his breast was open to cur- 
rents of bliss, which the prosperous worldling cannot con- 
ceive. He had friends, and yet was alone; he loved the 
world, and yet he overcame the world ; he was the oppo- 
site of an ascetic, and yet he was the only perfect saint. 

This same contradictoriness, enclosing both poles of 
truth, attaches even to his words. He, who said, “the 
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Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them,” said also, “ I came not to bring peace, but a sword.” 
At one time, he instructed his disciples not to take wea- 
pons with them on their missionary tour; at another, he 
told them to sell their scrip, and buy asword. Once, he 
said, “ I and my Father are one,” “ He who hath seen me, 
hath seen the Father ;” and again, “ my Father is greater 
than I,’ “no man hath seen God at any time.” 

We have called attention to these peculiarities of the 
Saviour’s nature, because by insight into the structure of 
his character, we gain new light upon the glory and fulness 
of his system. Christ and Christianity, in a certain sense, 
are one. “The word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us,” that the grandeur of God’s truth might be commend- 
ed to the eyes and hearts of men. And, moreover, every 
instance of greatness, every intricate manifestation of 
breadth and harmony in the nature and office of Jesus, 
which can be pointed out, confirms the proof of the reality 
of his mission, and increases the impossibility of believing 
that we owe the records of him to the tricks of deceivers, 
or the accidental symmetry of myths. 

We are also taught by the theme we have considered, 
that truth always presents two aspects. It is an honest 
double-dealer. Duty branches out into seemingly oppos- 
ing forms. The most contradictory qualities run togeth- 
er, and come to identity in living principle. At bottom, 
there is no difference between true formalism and spirit- 
ualism, between proper self-reliance and dependence on 
God, between healthy trust in the inward light and trust 
in a written Revelation, between necessity and free-will, 
between the doctrine of faith and the doctrine of works. 
Narrow minds take in one phase, and are fierce partisans, 
always logical and consistent with their premises, and 
always false, because their premises are too narrow; great 
minds see both phases, and are calm and catholic, and 
their speech is often charged with inconsistency. But 
their inconsistency is only consistency with both hemi- 
spheres of truth. Christ saw deep enough to be a recon- 
ciler, to hold both poles of nature in his mind, to be in- 
consistent as life and the thought of God. 

And, at bottom, too, there is no difference between jus- 
tice and love, humility and strength, gentleness and digni- 
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ty, true expediency and principle, complete self-sacrifice 
and the sweetest self-indulgence. Christ’s soul was so 
faithful, and so permeated with spiritual life, that all these 
qualities were united in him; and the manifestations of 
his virtue, when we study them separately, seem inconsis- 
tent, because his character, when we look at its essence, 
was so harmonious and so rich, that it could not be con- 
fined to one form of life, but must flower out into every 
possible element of spiritual power and grace. 

As we stand before the massive structure of the Sa- 
viour’s character, so complex, yet so simple, pervaded by a 
great law of unity and harmony, that reconciles all its ; 
parts, it is like standing before some Gothic minster ‘- 
where each niche, and turret, and pointed window con 
spire to the simplicity of impression, and its grandeur re- 
sults from its myriad details of grace. It is like listening 
to a symphony by some great master, in which various 
movements, and a thousand melodies, and occasional dis- 
cords even, contribute to the sublime and inspiring effect. 

That life is God’s greatest gift to us; it enfolds the fulness 
of truth. T. S. K. 







Art. XXIX. 
The Church of Christ and of the Apostles. 












WE propose to set forth the peculiar character of the 
Christian Church, as it appears in the New Testament. 


Without confining ourselves to a precise order in our a 
method of treatment, we shall endeavor to show how it Sy 
was constituted, how it was distinguished, what were its . 
regulations and observances, and to ascertain what claims ‘ 
it was supposed to have on believers, and what place it ? 
held in the religion of the gospel. ; 
= 


We will begin with a fact which, we think, will readily 
occur to all our readers, namely, that as a general rule, 
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wherever the apostles made any considerable number of 
converts, they gathered them immediately into what they 
called Churches. ‘l'ake the book of Acts, read there the 
history of their preaching and journeyings, follow them in 
the narrative from place to place; and wherever they 
went, or wherever the gospel was received, there we gen- 
erally find Churches springing up. This appears to have 
been always the case. For example, we find the believ- 
ers at Jerusalem formed into a Church; those at Antioch 
likewise ; the same with those at Rome, at Corinth, at 
Thessalonica, Philippi, Ephesus; and so in all other pla- 
ces where there were Christians. No man can read the 
book of Acts, and the Epistles, with an eye to this point, 
without being satisfied that all known and approved 
Christians, speaking in general language, did, at that time, 
belong to Churches, as the term was then used. 

If any should now ask, What kind of bodies were the 
Churches in those days? how were they organized? or, 
were they organized at all?—we beg leave to defer these 
questions for a few moments. What we wish to fix atten- 
tion upon, at present, is this: that the Church, (no matter 
now what kind of a body it was,) embraced the great 
mass of Christians known as such, that all the recognized 
believers in general, belonged to what the apostles called 
their Churches. ‘There may have been individual excep- 
tions, say in places where the believers were very few, or 
so scattered that they could not well be brought together. 
But, even in such cases, it should be observed that the 
general rule appears seldom to have been dispensed 
with,—so important was it always regarded, and so differ- 
ent was the state of things from that which now prevails. 
St. Paul speaks of some Churches in single households; 
he mentions the Church in Priscilla’s and Aquila’s house 
at Cenchrea, the Church in the house of Nymphas at 
Laodicea, &c. If there were believers in a place to the 
number of a single family, including probably servants 
and perhaps neighbors, they were gathered into a Church ; 
for that was the association in which it was undersfood 
that all Christians were bound to unite. So that Church- 
relation or Church-membership, was the peculiar form of 
social life in which Christianity was then maintained, and 
in which its professors lived and acted. It is important 
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that this general fact siould be kept in mind, through the 
remainder of this article. 

And now, with respect to the question, What kind of 
bodies these apostolic Churches were, which thus em- 
braced all the acknowledged believers. It seems to be 
thought by some, that they were the whole congregations 
which attended on the ministry of the gospel, in the sever- 
al places where it was preached. But this is evidently a 
mistake. Can any reader of the New Testament suppose 
that the Churches, there spokén of, were merely accidental 
assemblages of persons, drawn together by some tempo- 
rary occasion, and then dissolved, so as no longer to be a 
body of any kind, when the occasion was past? We put 
the question in this form, because we have heard it argued, 
that since the original word, translated Church, signified, 
according to its primitive definition, simply a convocation 
of whatsoever kind, the Church of the New Testament 
was nothing more than the multitude that came together 
in the Christian meetings, and then separated, never per- 
haps to meet again. Now this, it appears to us, is but 
arguing against the obvious fact of the case. No matter 
what had been the primitive meaning of the word, nor 
how it was occasionally still employed in other connec- 
tions; in this connection, it had acquired a technical sense, 
by special usage. Jt had become the appropriated name 
of that one peculiar body in which it was intended that 
only Christians should be admitted, and which was conse- 
crated to them; just as the term, synagogue, which origi- 
nally signified nothing more than a concourse of people, 
indefinitely, had become at length appropriated to the reg- 
ularly organized institution, of that name, among the Jews. 

If, after what we have said, any should still doubt 
whether the Church, under the apostles, was not simply 
the assembly of their hearers, we will refer the question 
back to them to answer by the test of facts, rather than 
by lexicography. ‘There was, for instance, the multitude 
which collected on the day of Pentecost, to witness the 
miraculous gift of tongues, and to which St. Peter preach- 
ed his sermon on the occasion. Now, was that multitude 
of hearers a Church, in the apostolic sense of the term? 
Nobody will pretend it; and yet it was the congregation, 
in that case. Again, when Peter and John healed the 
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cripple, at the gate of the temple, called the Beautiful, the 
multitudes ran together, and listened to Peter’s preaching. 
Did this make them what the apostles mean by a Church? 
At the city of Athens, St. Paul preached to the Epicu- 
reans and Stoics, and to the council at Areopagus ; but 
nO. one, we suppose, will contend that this assembly of 
heathen unbelievers was, therefore, one of St. Paul’s 
Churches. And so on many other occasions, in which it 
would be equally absurd to regard merely the body of 
hearers as the Church. We will quote a passage, in 
which St. Paul happens to distinguish, expressly, between 
them and the Church. Says he to the Corinthians, (1 
Cor. xiv. 23, 24,) “If, therefore, the whole Church be 
come together into one place, and all speak with tongues, 
and there come in those that are unlearned, or unbeliev- 
ers, will they not say that ye are mad? But if all prophe- 
sy, and there come in one that believeth not, or one un- 
learned, he is convinced of all, he is judged of all.” Here 
the apostle speaks of the whole Church on the one hand, 
and of those who came into their meetings merely as hear- 
ers, on the other. The latter were part of the congrega- 
tion, but they were not part of the Church. 

There is a farther consideration that belongs here. Sup- 
pose that these hearers took considerable interest in the 
apostles’ preaching, and sided with them against their 
enemies,—even this did not make them members of the 
Church. For example, when the cripple was healed at 
the gate called the Beautiful, and Peter preached to the 
multitude in Solomon’s Porch, we are told that the rulers 
dared not punish the apostles, because of the people, “ for 
all glorified God for that which was done,” (Acts iv. 21.) 
That is, the multitude sided with Peter and John, and 
served as their safe-guard against the designs of their ene- 
mies, and glorified God for the miracle. According to 
certain modern latitudinarian sentiments, this was enough 
to make the multitude a Christian Church ; but if we look 
into the account in Acts, we shall see that such was not the 
case. A large number from among the crowd was indeed 
converted at that time; and these converts were added to 
the Church, but not the others, though they were very 
favorably disposed. On many different occasions, the 
people of a village, or a city, or the immediate neighbor- 
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hood, came in throngs to the apostles, bringing their sick 
to be healed, and waiting on their ministry the mean while; 
but we never find such hearers, however friendly and at- 
tentive, called a Church. At Antioch in Pisidia, the Gen- 
tiles attended on the preaching of Paul and Barnabas for 
several successive Sabbaths, and persuaded the apostles 
to repeat their message. “Almost the whole city,” we are 
told, “came together to hear the word of God.” (Acts xiii. 
44.) But here again, it is evident, that neither those Gen- 
tiles who besought Paul and Barnabas, or who employed 
them as preachers, to use the modern phrase, nor the city 
which assembled to hear, were a Church. At Corinth 
and at Ephesus, St. Paul was for a long time engaged in 
the synagogues, reasoning and disputing with the Jews; 
but in neither case were these Jews a Church, notwith- 
standing their protracted attendance. At Ephesus again, 
he found about twelve disciples who knew only the bap- 
tism of John. (Acts xix.) Even these were not regarded 
as belonging to the Church, until the apostle had instruct- 
ed them anew, and rebaptized them. 

We need not particularize farther to show, that in order 
to Church-membership, something more explicit and deci- 
sive was requisite, than mere attendance on preaching, or 
siding with the apostles, or patronizing their ministry. 
There is yet another consideration, on the negative part 
of our argument, which it may be we'll to state. Even 
belief in Jesus Christ was not in itself enough to make 
one a member of the Church. It will be recollected that 
there were those, both in the time of Christ and in the 
times of the apostles, who believed in him secretly, but 
who would not confess him openly, for fear of popular 
abuse or reproach. Now, do we ever find this class of 
believers, of faint-hearted or time-serving believers, reck- 
oned in the Church? No, never; not even recognized as 
belonging to the Christian community in any way. They 
were not approved, they were not accepted by the brother- 
hood, because they would not declare themselves before 
the world, and take the responsibilities of their faith. We 
have said that all the recognised and approved believers, 
in general, were Church-members; but these temporizing 
ones were of another class, and they were excluded. It 
was not, therefore, all who even believed, it was not all 
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who favored the apostles and attended on their ministry, 
who composed the Church. These things alone were not 
sufficient to make any body a member. It would hardly 
seem requisite to mention these obvious considerations, 
were it not for the loose notions that prevail on the subject. 

What more, then, was necessary for that purpose? 
Here we come to the affirmative side of our argument, and 
we shall proceed to answer the question as plainly as we 
can. 

Now, judging from the very nature of the case, we 
should conclude at once, that some definite act on the part 
of the applicant and of the church conjointly, was neces- 
sary; some form, or solemnity, or mark of recognition, 
which should serve to distinguish the candidates from all 
the world beside, and at the same time to pledge them to 
the Christian cause. How does one become a member of 
any other body? we mean, of any other regular connec- 
tion, such as a literary, or moral society, or a religious as- 
sociation? It would be absurd to say that anybody and 
everybody could belong to it, just when and how he pleas- 
ed, without condition, without check or control. This 
would make it only a fortuitous concourse of individuals, 
uncombined, unassociated ; it would destroy the very idea 
of a distinct and proper connection, having a responsible 
part to perform. If the Church was a peculiar body, as 
we have seen that it was, no one could of course belong 
to it without some formal act of joining and of being re- 
ceived, and of putting himself under its regulations; and 
if it was exclusively the body of known and acknowledg- 
ed Christians, as has been shown, then every one who did 
join it would thereby pledge himself to them, before the 
world, as one of their number. Such is the general an- 
swer that we find in the very nature of the case. 

Should it be thought, however, that this is too summary 
a way to settle the point, let us take another method. We 
know not how we could obtain a surer or a more com- 
plete answer to our question, than by tracing out the history 
of Church-organization from the beginning to the end, 
just as it was gradually unfolded, according to the New 
Testament. Let us see how it arose, how it grew up, 
what form it began with under Christ, and what form it 
finally took under the apostles. We shall find that it un- 
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derwent several modifications, even in the short period 
embraced in the New Testament history; that its particu- 
lar forms and regulations were never regarded as immuta- 
ble, for they were occasionally changed ; but, neverthe- 
less, that certain general principles were always preserved 
inviolate,—principles that distinguished the Church, and 
that were intended to distinguish it, from all other assem- 
blages and associations whatsoever, making it a peculiar 
body, and placing its members under peculiar responsi- 
bilities. 

We will begin with Christ’s personal ministry. It would 
seem from what he told Peter, that the basis, or, as he ex- 
pressed it, “the rock” on which he proposed to found his 
Church, was this, namely: belief and confession that he 
was the Christ, the Son of the living God. Said he, 
“Who say ye thatIam? And Simon Peter answered 
and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona. . . . Thou art Peter, and upon this 
Rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” It is worthy of special remark, 
that no other article of belief appears ever to have been 
required for discipleship, till after Christ’s resurrection ; 
when this latter fact was added to the rule of faith. Till 
then, however, no change was made in the original requi- 
sition that Christ should be received and acknowledged 
as the Son of God. So much was indispensable ; and 
no more,—we mean in point of faith and confession. But, 
then, there were other things required, in addition to faith. 
It will doubtless be recollected, for instance, that wherever 
Christ himself made converts, he accepted them as disci- 
ples only on the following condition, which appears so 
strange to us, namely, that they should give away their 
property, if they had any, forsake their secular occupa- 
tions, and go with him from place to place. This was 
what he exacted of Simon and Andrew, of James and 
John, at the sea of Galilee, and of Matthew at the receipt 
of custom; it was what he exacted of all the apostles; it 
was what he required of the rich young man, who asked 
what he should do to have eternal life; it was what he re- 
quired of all who would become his disciples. “Whosoev- 
er he be of you,” said he, “that forsaketh not all which he 
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hath, he cannot be my disciple.” No one, who did not 
submit to this very severe requisition, could be received, 
we mean during Christ’s life-time, into the Church he was 
gathering, that is, into his “little flock.’ Witness the 
case of the wealthy young man, just mentioned, whom 
Christ loved, and who had kept the commandments, but 
who could not forsake all, because he had great posses- 
sions, and who was therefore excluded. 

Now, we think it will readily occur to every one fami- 
liar with the New Testament, that this select body, to 
which none were then admitted but on the conditions spe- 
cified, this “ little flock,” was the germ of the Christian 
Church. It grew into the institution which was after- 
wards fully developed, under that name, by the apostles. 
Here, then, let us pause, and see what was its form, and 
what were the peculiar regulations to which it was subject 
at this time. 

One thing is remarkable: It does not appear that its 
members were, at this period, admitted by water-baptism, 
as became the general practice at a later period. None of 
the original twelve apostles, who were appointed during 
Christ’s life-time, none of his seventy disciples, appear to 
have been baptized with water, at all; unless, indeed, they 
were baptized beforehand, by John; and Ais baptism was 
not accounted Christian baptism; so that, even if it had 
been administered, it still had nothing to do in this mat- 
ter. We say that John’s was not accounted Christian 
baptism, not even Christian water-baptism. This is evi- 
dent from the different relations which are everywhere 
marked in the Gospels, between the forerunner, his minis- 
try, and his disciples, on the one hand, and “the kingdom 
of heaven,” on the other, to which he and his did not be- 
long. But it happens to be still more pointedly recogni- 
zed in St. Paul’s treatment of the disciples at Ephesus, 
who knew only the baptism of John. The apostle deem- 
ed it requisite to baptize them over again, and to do it “in 
the name of the Lord Jesus,” (Acts xix. 5.) This act of 
his shows that he regarded John’s baptism, which they 
had already received, as of no avail under the gospel. It 
is true, that during Christ’s personal ministry, although he 
himself did not baptize with water, (John iv. 2,) yet his 
disciples did. But, in respect even to this, there is an 
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important consideration which we do not recollect to have 
seen mentioned, namely, that it is questionable whether 
those whom his disciples baptized were ever received into 
his “little flock.” Indeed, it is evident that, in general, 
they were not. For we are told that his disciples bapti- 
zed more than did John; and it is plain that Christ’s ap- 
proved and select company never amounted, at any time 
while he was on earth, to a number that could be com- 
pared with the multitudes which went out to his forerun- 
ner from “Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region 
round about Jordan.” Now, if there was an equal, or 
a greater number baptized by the disciples of Christ, 
they certainly were not introduced thereby into the chosen 
band of his followers, for this was comparatively small. 

Baptism then, water-baptism, had nothing to do, at this 
time, in admitting people to Christ’s immediate flock, or 
Church. This body consisted only of those who openly 
confessed Christ, who had forsaken their possessions and 
secular business, and who attended on him from place to 
place. ‘These peculiarities served to draw a broad line of 
distinction between them and the rest of the world. No- 
body could belong with them at will; he must come 
under these conditions. “ Suffer me first,” said one, “to 
go and bury my father;” but his request was refused. 
Again, they were also subject to discipline; for our Sa- 
viour prescribed certain regulations by which they were to 
be governed in all cases of personal difficulty with each 
other. Said he, “If thy brother shall trespass against thee, 
go and tell him his fault between thee and him alone; if 
he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if 
he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may 
be established. And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell 
it unto the Church; but if he neglect to hear the Church, 
let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a publican,” 
(Matt. xviii. 16—17,) that is, hold him no longer in the 
Christian relation. 

So much with respect to the Church, or the germ of the 
Church, during Christ’s personal ministry on earth. After 
his death and ascension, the history of the Church recom- 
mences with the day of Pentecost. On this occasion, St. 
Peter preached to the concourse that witnessed,—some 
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with wonder, and some with mockery,—the miraculous 
gift of tongues. At the close of his discourse, three thou- 
sand of them were converted, and then added to the 
Church, (Acts ii. 41, comp. 47.) How were they added? 
by what form? Among other things, by baptism in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. Here, for the first time in the 
Evangelic history, was water-baptism used, we mean for 
this purpose, as an initiatory rite. It now served to fix an 
open and manifest distinction between them and the rest 
of the multitude; they were thus publicly and solemnly 
consecrated to the cause of Christ. Again: it appears 
that it was only such as were judged to have experienced 
the saving efficacy of the gospel, who were admitted ; for 
we are informed with reference to these and subsequent 
events, that “the Lord added to the Church, daily, such 
as were saved,” as it ought to have been translated, not 
“such as should be saved,” (Acts ii. 47.) Conversion, 
regeneration already effected,—this was the criterion which 
was at least meant to be applied in all these cases. After 
their baptism and admission, we are told, they continued 
in the apostles’ doctrine, in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers. In one respect, a change of the old requisitions 
was made. The members were not required now, as for- 
merly, to forsake all they had; but a modification of that 
rule obtained. They brought their property to the apos- 
_ tles, who made a common-stock of it, so that the Church 
had things in common. Such was the form of social life 
which the Church at Jerusalem, or all the acknowledged 
Christians there, maintained for many years, retaining the 
community of goods, which was, adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of trial and danger in which they were at 
first placed. They seem also to have had certain regula- 
tions for supporting the widows who belonged with them. 
On some dissatisfaction which arose, with respect to this 
point, between the Hebrew and the proselyte converts, a 
board of seven deacons was chosen to attend specially to 
this administration. 

From these peculiarities, it is obvious that the Church 
was, at this time, a separate body, distinct from the mass 
of hearers, organized, and subject to discriminative reguia- 
tions, in which all bore a part. It consisted only of such 
as had publicly and formally taken upon themselves the 
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profession of Christ: some, by baptism, as in the case of 
the recent additions; some, in other ways, as in the case 
of the original stock. We may observe, in passing, that 
the community of goods would seem to have been confi- 
ned to the Church at Jerusalem, or perhaps to those of Ju- 
dea, as we have no intimation that it was adopted by the 
Christians in other countries. 

Following our subject, now, into other countries, and 
into subsequent years, let us consider the regulations ob- 
served by the apostolic Churches, wheresoever scattered 
abroad. When many Gentiles had been converted and 
become members, a controversy broke out, first at Antioch, 
between them and the Jewish believers, about circum- 
cision. Appeal was made to acouncil of apostles and 
elders to be held at Jerusalem, (Acts xv.) This council, 
after some dispute, finally decided against the necessity of 
circumcision, particularly in the case of Gentiles. At the 
same time, however, it decreed that the believers every- 
where, both Gentiles and Jews, should abstain, not only 
from fornication, but from meats that had been offered to 
idols, and from the eating of blood, and of things that had 
been strangled. At the close of the meeting, St. Paul, and 
Barnabas, and Mark set off on a mission through Syria 
and Asia Minor, delivering these decrees to the Churches, 
as they went. The Churches, it would seem, were the 
only bodies to take charge of the execution, because they 
embraced, in general, all the acknowledged Christians. 
How long these decrees continued in full force, we are 
not told; but it would appear that, subsequently, St. Paul 
at least disregarded that part of them which forbade the 
eating of things offered to idols, and other meats, (1 Cor. 
vill. and x. 23—33, Rom. xiv. 14—23.) It is probable 
that parts of them gradually fell into disuse, after having 
been strictly observed at the first. 

We have already said that the community of goods 
does not appear to have been introduced out of Palestine, 
though it still continued to be maintained at Jerusalem. 
But it would seem that the Churches everywhere support- 
ed their own poor. They also sent contributions to their 
brethren in distant places, wherever there was great suffer- 
ing from famine or from other calamities. Witness the 
collections that were taken up for the destitute Christians 
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in Judea. We may observe, too, that from the day of 
Pentecost onwards, it appears to have been the usual cus- 
tom to admit members by water-baptism, administered in 
the name of the Lord Jesus; though there are expressions 
in St. Paul’s Ist Epistle to the Corinthians (i. 14d—17,) 
which, when compared with historical facts, indicate that 
he himself did not always follow this method, and that he 
sometimes received converts without enforcing the rite. 
Again: we find that the apostolic Churches, thus dis- 

tinguished and regulated, were moreover subject to disci- 
pline, as had been the case with the original germ, the lit- 
tle flock which Christ gathered in his life-time. St. Paul 
required the members to withdraw from every brother who 
walked disorderly, or contrary to the apostolic traditions, 
and to hold no connection with him. He tells the Corin- 
thians that he would not indeed forbid them to hold inter- 
course with vicious persons who were without, that is, 
without the Church; but if such characters were found 
within the Church, then the brethren were not to associate 
with them,—no, not so much as to eat in their company, 
but were to put away the offenders from among them- 
selves, (1 Cor. v. 9—13.) It will be recollected, too, that 
when one of the members at Corinth had been guilty of 
scandalous conduct, St. Paul blames the Church that they 
had not delivered him over to Satan; alluding to a Jew- 
ish form of excommunication, and meaning that they 
ought to have excommunicated him. But when the of- 
fender afterwards repented, the apostle exhorts them to 
receive him again, (1 Cor. v. 1—5, 2 Cor. ii. 1—10, vii. 
8-—12.) Nor did this course of discipline reach only to 
cases of scandalous or vicious conduct; it took cogni- 
zance of such as caused divisions in the Church, and of 
such as had fallen into pernicious errors. St. Paul says 
that a heretic, (or sectarist, schismatic, as the word means,) 
should be rejected after the second admonition. He also 
mentions some whom he had delivered unto Satan, that 
is, excommunicated, because they had made shipwreck of 
faith ; and he directs Timothy to withdraw from such as 
taught contrary to the doctrine of godliness, (Titus iii. 10, 
1 Tim. i. 19, 20, vi. 3—5.) The members were to watch 
over the faith, as well as over the conduct, of their breth- 
ren. 
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Such was the cheracter of the body called the Church, 
in the New Testament. ‘Though it probably had no writ- 
ten platform, nor written declaration of faith,(for it was 
not the custom, then, for any society of a similar kind to 
commit its constitution and by-laws to writing,) still we 
have seen that there were regulations well understood 
and acknowledged ; regulations which did indeed change, 
as to form, when occasion required, but which, in every 
place and time, and under all circumstances, retained this 
general principle, namely, that the Church was a separate 
body, to which none were properly admissible except 
those who publicly confessed Jesus Christ, either by bap- 
tism in his name or by other solemnity, and who more- 
over gave proof of their devotion to his canse, and held 
themselves responsible to moral and religious discipline. 
These were the permanent, invariable characteristics, the 
essential elements of the institution, the peculiarities which 
constituted its identity. Without these, it would be an- 
other kind of body. Now, let it be remembered that it 
was in these Churches, thus distinguished, that all Chris- 
tians were expected to live, and that, as a general rule, 
even believers were not considered as Christians until they 
had come into this peculiar connection ; just as people are 
not recognized as American citizens unless they come un- 
der our government, and are subjects of its laws and privi- 
leges. 

We insist on this obvious fact, with the more particn- 
larity, because we have sometimes heard it argued that, 
since all Christians in general belonged to the primitive 
Church, that body therefore answered to what we indefi- 
nitely call, in our days, the whole Christian community; 
unorganized, as it is, without discipline, without form, 
without distinguishable limits, and in fact without social 
identity. Nothing could be wider from the plain matter 
of fact than such a conclusion. It would also be equally 
a contradiction of the facts in the case, to infer that the 
primitive Church answered to what we usually call a reli- 
gious society, consisting of all who, from whatsoever mo- 
tive, unite to support public worship in a certain place; 
or that it corresponded with most of our congregations of 
hearers. The very constitution of the bodies is different, 
founded on different principles, and giving them through- 
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out a different character and developement, and a different 
operation. We will state how the whole Christian com- 
munity, so called, or a religious society, or a congregation 
of hearers, might become such a body as the Church men- 
tioned in the New Testament. The first step would be, 
to organize it in such a way that none could be admitted 
except those who were judged to “ be saved,” in the Chris- 
tian sense of the expression, by their living faith in the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. It would be necessary to require 
of them profession of his name before the world, and fidel- 
ity to his cause; to place them under a system of disci- 
pline in respect both t¢ their conduct and their belief; and 
to excommunicate such as should prove obstinately recre- 
ant to their obligations. Then, there would be a general 
resemblance, in form and principle, to the Church of the 
apostles. But to argue that, since all the primitive Chris- 
tians belonged to such an institution, and since, at the 
present day, they are all included, somehow, within the 
undefineable range of a very different institution, or of no 
institution at all; therefore, or ergo, the two bodies are 
alike,—this is about the absurdest piece of logic that inge- 
nity could well frame. Whether we mean to acknowl- 
edge the authority of the principles which Christ and his 
apostles insisted on, and to conform to them, or whether 
we mean to deny their obligatory force on us at the pres- 
ent day, let us not try to wink out of sight the peculiar 
characteristics of the primitive Church: its consecration to 
such only as “were saved,” its separation from the unbe- 
lieving world, its watchfulness over the lives and the faith 
of its members, and the practical responsibilities, in all 
these respects, which every one took on himself in enter- 
ing it. Nor let us forget the stress which was laid on the 
observance of this form of social and religious life. 

We must leave it with the conscience of believers to 
pronounce whether it is their duty to enter into the rela- 
tion in which it was intended that all Christians should 
live. For ourselves, we have so much confidence in the 
wisdom, as well as in the authority, of our Master, and of 
his inspired apostles, that we cannot doubt that the insti- 
tution which they established, and into which they gath- 
ered all their followers, is the one which we must main- 
tain, and that we shall, sooner or later, find we cannot live 
permanently without it. H. B. 2d. 
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1. A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. By Ed- 
ward Robinson, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; Author of “Biblical Re- 
searches in Palestine,” etc. A New Edition, revised and in great part 
rewritten. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff Street. 
1850. 8vo. pp. 804. 


Those who are acquainted with the first edition of this Lexi- 
con, published in 1836, may judge somewhat of the excellence 
of the present, from the fact that a large part of the work has 
been rewritten, and the rest revised, by the author. In point of 
general scholarship, and of general execution, it is probably equal 
to any Lexicon of the New Testament that is known, and it far 
surpasses any other in English. Its method is distinguished by 
neatness, clearness, and precision, at the same time that it takes 
in a wide scope, embracing the etymology of the several words, 
their various definitions in logical order, their construction in sen- 
tences and phrases, their forms and inflections, and references to 
passages in which they occur, both in classic authors and in the 
later Greek writers, as well as in the New Testament. Particu- 
lar attention is paid to the nicer shades in the meaning of the 
particles, and to the illustration of the more important terms ; es- 
pecially of those that are used in a sense different from the ordi- 
nary one in Greek. We may also mention it, as an excellence 
which the student will know how to appreciate, that the type is of 

ood size, and the whole appearance of the page inviting. 

That there are faults in this Lexicon, notwithstanding the thor- 
ough learning and sound judgement of the author, is a matter of 
course ; for who could avoid oversights and hasty conclusions, 
in a work reaching into so many branches of study? We can- 
not but think there is a pretty hard leaning towards certain Or- 
thodox tenets, in several of his definitions. We will mention 
only two examples. 1. He makes yéewa (Gehenna,) to denote 
“ the place of punishment in Hades or the world of the dead,” in 
every passage where it occurs in the New Testament. Even 
Matt. v. 22,—‘* shall be in danger of hell-fire,” is no exception 
with him,—is not even put down as a questionable, or question- 
ed, instance. Nor does he intimate that the Seventy used the 
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term, with a little variation of orthography, (Josh. xviii. 16, 
2 Chron. xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 6,) in the literal sense of the Valley 
of Hinnom. In short, he quotes whatsoever might seem to make 
for his hypothesis, and omits the facts that would bear against it. 
2. Aidvug, (translated everlasting, eternal,) is defined as always 
signifying endless duration, except when used of time past. One 
would not learn, from him, that there had ever been a question 
on this point! In these, and other cases, he seems to have fol- 
lowed Orthodox scholars, and to have ignored the philology of 
the Heterodox. 

In spite of such faults, however, the work in general is of great 
and obvious merit; and it may be safely recommended with 
these few words of caution. 


2. The Crown of Life: A Series of Discourses by I. D. William- 
son. Boston. J.M. Usher. 1850. 





We have, in this volume, a collection of sermons creditable to 
any denomination, and an honor to the Christian cause. ‘They 
are from the pen ofa singularly gifted man ;—one who, in our 
estimation, may be reckoned among the few who come near to 
the best standard of sermon-writing. His discourses are not mere 
expositions of Scripture, nor controversial arguments, nor essays, 
nor exhortations ; but sermons, plainly and wisely laid out, me- 
thodically and strongly built up, each thing in its place, all 
‘*compacted by that which every joint supplieth,” and well and 
beautifully finished; but with no tinsel, no extra ornamental 
work, no striving for adornment or effect. They are soundly 
orthodox, in the best use of this epithet. The main doctrines of 
the gospel are well stated, and clearly illustrated, and defended, 
so that in the whole course of the sermons we have quite a body of 
divinity,—not quite as complicated as some other bodies of which 
we have heard, but with quite as much soul in it. Then the 
practical bearings of the work are excellent, showing that Uni- 
versalism is not only the reasonable and convincing theory, but 
the essential morality without which Christianity would have no 
power to reform, redeem and bless the world. The discourses 
have vigor. Their author never talks unless he has something 
tosay. His words, though plain, all mean something, and often 
do they burn and stir the soul. Now is he the son of consolation ; 
now he wields the hammer of truth that breaketh in pieces the 
flinty rock; and now the sword to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and laying open the thoughts and intents of the human 
heart. These words have warmth. Their author is thoroughly 
in earnest; his theme pervades, and possesses him. He has 
heard the voice saying unto him, “Write.” The truth drops 
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from his pen as the refreshing rain, and comes as genial sun- 
shine to the attentive and receptive soul. 

The sermons in this volume are twenty-one in number, on the 
following topics, viz»: The Poor in Spirit; Comfort for Mourn- 
ers ; Meekness ; Hungering for Righteousness; The Merciful; 
Parity of Heart; The Peace-makers; Effects of Persecution ; 
Contentment; God’s Care for Man; The Patience of Hope; 
Rest for the Weary ; Christian Sympathy ; The True Mode of 
Christian Effort; God, Our Strength; The Saviour’s Victory ; 
The Triumph of Joy; The Power of Christianity ; Public Wor- 
ship ; Salvation in Christ Alone; Hope in God. The book is 
beautifully printed, with what some may think too large a mar- 
gin, and contains a very striking likeness of the author. We 
hope it may have that circulation it deserves, and that will be 
extensive indeed. Universalists may well commend it to those 
who would know of our doctrine and its practical tendencies ; 
and they may themselves study it with great profit. J. G. a. 


3. Poetry and Prose. By Mrs. Charlotte A. Jerauld; with a Me- 
moir by Henry Bacon. Boston: A. Tompkins, 38 Cornhill. 1850. 


Most of “ Charlotte’s’’ writings we read in the Lady’s Repos- 
itory, as they were originally published, but we have taken a 
new and far deeper interest in them, since we have become ac- 
quainted with the soul of the woman, through the portrait drawn 
by her acquaintance and friend, Mr. Bacon. We have read the 
‘* Memoir” with great interest, profit, and delight. It was pre- 
pared, as all memoirs should be written, by one whose heart was 
in the work, and yet he seems to have succeeded perfectly in 
“ guarding equally against the exaggerations of friendship, that 
make questionable the verity of a record, and that cold, critical 
analysis of character, which sees no difference between the anat- 
omy of the body and the soul, and which, having no enthusiasm, 
can communicate none to the reader.” In his execution of the 
delicate task, Mr. Bacon has produced a sweet, graceful, touch- 
ing narrative, most felicitously written, and evincing, on every 
page, the skilful ness of sincerity, and the discrimination of affec- 
tionate insight. It is altogether the best production in every re- 
spect, we have met from the author’s glowing and fertile pen. 

We are partial to religious biographies, and we count the me- 
moirs of Mrs. Mayo, and of ‘ Charlotte” among the most pre- 
cious gems of our collection. ‘These two kindred spirits, so de- 
voted to each other in their lives, and now enjoying the fellow- 
ship of a higher state, remain as fireside companions of those who 
loved them, “and shed around us the purifying influence of their 
society. The removal of our friends from that earthly inter- 
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course which is eye to eye, is not so mysterious or severe a be- 
reavement, if we may come into frequent and deep communion 
with all that was noblest and holiest in them through such speak- 
ing portraits; and especially when thus they can visit with their 
reviving presence a thousand homes, and preach winningly, with 
the eloquence of their pictured goodness, to a thousand hearts, 
which, so long as they were in the body, they could not have 
known and reached. Perhaps it is not a fanciful explanation of 
the early call from the world, of many of the gifted Christian 
souls whose sphere of personal influence was narrow, that God 
needs them to be quickening and elevating elements in literature, 
and would have their virtue throw off the veil of flesh, and put on 
the more ethereal garment which the loving pen can weave, in 
order that they may act as more efficient forces in His spiritual 
kingdom on earth, while they themselves are called to the service 
and blessedness of the skies. 

We have read the record of Mrs. Jerauld’s life with pain and 
joy. With pain, for it is the old story, in an humble dress, of the 
struggle of the aspirations and hopes ofa rich nature with the 
trials and limitations of obscurity and poverty; with joy, to find 
what deep Christian resources of fortitude, and faith, and trust, 
and fidelity, she brought to her discipline. It is the same spirit 
that glorifies the martyr, and the faithful disciples, whose fame 
does not pass beyond the lanes in which they die. The same 
halo surrounds them, though in different degrees of splendor ; and 
as we read the lives of the humblest Christians, the influence 
upon us, to use the fine simile of Mr. Bacon, is like ‘* the milder 
lights that cheer us as we enter the village streets, after leaving 
the sea with its blazing beacon towers.” No better service could 
be done for the ignorance or prejudice of one who imagines that 
Universalism is unable to foster a deep spiritual life, than to put 
in his hand the ** Memoirs of Mrs. Mayo and Mrs. Jerauld.” 

We might quote from this Memoir many passages of most just 
and timely discrimination in regard to the elements of Christian 
character, and the true method of writing the life of a friend. 
But our space forbids us. The writings of “ Charlotte” are very 
interesting in themselves, and we hope the volume so beautifully 
printed, will be circulated widely as a gift-book during the sea- 
son that is near at hand. We cannot refrain, however, in clos- 
ing, from quoting a few lines which express the prominent ele- 
ments of ‘* Charlotte’s”’ character,—her humorous cheerfulness 
and piety, and which, for the beauty of their imagery, would sure- 
ly do no disgrace to Jeremy Taylor. Speaking of the former 
quality, Mr. Bacon says,—* It poured out its affluence as a bird 
sings, as a brook glitters, as the phosphorescence of the sea 
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charms the voyager; but, as that bird could fly heavenward, and 
that brook hold its course to the river, and that phosphorescence 
took nothing from the majesty and glory of the sea, so the mind 
and heart of ‘* Charlotte” possessed all the loftier and holier ten- 
dencies.”’ K. 


4, Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the far Interior of South Af- 
rica; with Notices of the Native Tribes, and Anecdotes of the Chase 
of the Lion, Elephant, Hippopotamus, Giraffe, Rhinoceros, &c. By 
Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, Esq., of Altyre. With Illustrations. 
In Two Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, &c. 
1850. 12 mo. 


If one wishes to enjoy the romance and keen excitement of a 
hunt in a strange wilderness, among strange creatures, without 
undergoing the privations and danger that attend the actual 
chase of the most desperate of all game ; or if one would like to 
be transported, without expense and loss of time, to the fantastic 
regions back of the Cape of Good Hope, and in the far Interior,— 
let him sit down to this book. Jt is full of the wildest scenes, and 
break-neck adventures,—for the exact truth of the latter of which, 
we do not feel ourselves personally called upon to vouch. But, 
even if a little overcharged in the telling, the story of hazardous 
contests with lions, tigers, elephants and boa-constrictors, is not 
the less stirring. ‘There are also many incidental views of the 
settlers and natives,—of their character and manners; and if the 
work were accompanied with a map of the regions traversed, it 
would be quite interesting in a geographical respect. As it is, 
it gives a good idea of the general features of a country but little 
known, and indicates the path to future explorers. 


5. The Lily of the Valley, for 1851. Edited by Mrs. M. A. Liver- 
more. Boston: James M. Usher. Cincinnati: J. A. Gurley. 12 mo. 
pp. 320. With Embellishments. 


So far as we have had opportunity to examine this new Annual, 
we think it ranks favorably with other publications of the kind. 
Its object is well described in the Preface: ‘* Not as the represen- 
tative of any particular phase in the social or literary world, nor 
as the emanation of any sect or society, does our humble offering 
appear; but simply as a religious and literary gift-book, dedica- 
ted to the festive occasions of Christmas and the New Year.” 
Of several of the pieces, the names of the authors will be a sufh- 
cient recommendation. ‘To avoid the invidiousness of selecting, 
we give the list of writers entire, in the order in which they ap- 
pear :—G. H. Ballou, M. A. Livermore, I. D. Williamson, Phebe 
Carey, Elizabeth Doten, D. K. Lee, Horace Greeley, C. M. Saw- 
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yer, E. D. Pope, Theodore Clapp, A. G. Laurie, U. Clark, E. 
L. Mather, L. H. Sigourney, A. A. Miner, James Lumbard, Hen- 
ry Bacon, E. Fisher, E. Case, Jr., A. Crosby, J. G. Adams. A 
hearty welcome to the Lily of the Valley ! may it find many ad- 
mirers. We will only add, that the paper and type are very fair, 
and the embellishments, or Illustrations, well executed. 


6. Confessions of an Opium Eater. And Suspiria de Profundis. 
By Thomas De Quincy. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1850. 

Biographical Essays. By Thomas De Quincy. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 1850. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Co. were evidently instigated by a benevo- 
lent demon, when they conceived the project of printing Mr. De 
Quincy’s writings in this elegant and unexpensive form. The 
** Confessions of an Opium Eater” has long belonged in the de- 
partment of choicest English literature, and is one of those books 
whose strange power a man wants to feel freshly upon him, at 
least, once a year. No book with which we are acquainted, pre- 
sents such a blending of sombre Hindoo imagination, and the ten- 
derest feeling, and most delicate beauty, as the “ Suspiria,” the 
sequel to the ‘‘Confessions.” There are passages and pages in 
it, which, in their wild setting, make one feel somewhat as a skil- 
ful botanist might feel, groping along a heath at night, under a 
clouded and angry sky, and suddenly forgetting his terrors, in 
delight over an original and most exquisite flower, which a vivid 
flash disclosed before his foot. 

The “ Biographical Essays” display a portion of the author’s 
learning, and reveal the quality of his critical powers. Those in 
this volume are very unequal; the piece upon Goethe is hardly 
worth reprinting now, and the article on Schiller is scarcely more 
than a graceful narrative of the plain facts of his outward life. 
The pieces entitled ‘‘ Shakspeare,” and ‘‘ Pope,” however, belong 
in a different rank, and the former is worth almost every thing 
else that has ever been written on the immortal bard. 

Mr. De Quincy is one of the most thorough historical scholars 
England has ever produced. It has been said of him, that he is the 
only man who could write a rival history of the Decline and Fall 
of the Romar: Empire. He has written several masterly sketch- 
es of the Caesars for an English Review, which we long to pos- 
sess, in the ne.t and readable print of Ticknor’s press. Why he 
he has produced no great historical work, we know not, except it 
be that opium inspires great dreams, but dissolves the tie between 
the imagination and the hand. The mechanical law is, that what 
is gained in power is lost in time; but the experience of Cole- 
ridge and De Quincy shows that in the use of such spiritual pulleys 
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as opium, for increasing the energy of the intellect, there isa 
dreadful loss of power and time together. Among the strange 
things which Mr. Gilfillan says he has lived to see in England, 
he instances ‘* Macaulay crowned with the richest laurels of the 
historic muse, and Thomas De Quincy, with a genius, an intellect, 
and a learning qualifying him for an historian, as far superior to 
the ex-Edinburgh member, as was Tacitus to Suetonius, having 
** nowhere to lay his head.” This last statement furnishes, we 
believe, an almost literal picture of De Quincy’s poverty, but it 
is not wholly the public’s fault. 

We forgot to say, that no volumes could be more timely than 
these, in respect of literary style. The rich, sweeping, complex, 
and musical periods of De Quincy’s pages are needed as an anti- 
dote to the short, peppery, epigrammatic, antithetic way of writ- 
ing, which is the rhetorical sin that so easily besets us. We 
honestly wish the publishers of these volumes abundant success 
in their enterprise. K. 


7. The English Language in its Elements and Forms. Designed 
for use in Colleges and Schools. By Wm. C. Fowler, late Professor 
of Rhetoric in Amberst College. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1850. 


No literary man can look over the table of contents in this 
volume, occupying seventeen pages, without feeling that, if its 
themes are fitly treated, the book is as precious as a new master- 
piece in poetry. We mean to make a thorough study of the 
work ; not having done so as yet, we cannot speak positively of 
its value and execution. No treatise has been published in this 
country, however, that takes hold of the themes here discussed, 
in a philosophical way. Mr. Fowler assures us that he has made 
use of all the recent scientific works in philology that bear upon 
his subject, and in the preparation of the volume he has had the 
aid of Prof. Gibbs, of Yale College, who contributes several of 
the most important sections. If a quarter part of the seven hun- 
dred pages of the book are worthy of their topics, no student will 
desire to be a stranger to the work. K. 


8. Religious Progress: Discourses on the developement of the 
Christian Character. By William R. Williams. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. 1850. 


An admirable volume of sermons by a distinguished Baptist 
divine in New York city. We desire here to acknowledge its 
reception, and the interest with which we have read it, and to 
promise our readers a more extended notice of it, as it richly de- 
serves, in the next number. K. 
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9. Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. By Benjamin Lossing. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


One would sometimes think that histories and illustrations 
enough of the American Revolution had already been written ; 
that this great event ought to be a subject of such common knowl- 
edge as to be in nearly all American minds. It is so; and this 
makes every creditable attempt to repeat the story, in any new 
form, a matter of general interest. The work here mentioned 
bids fair to be one of the most popular of all books on the subject, 
ever yet issued. It has a freshness and vivacity about it which 
must render it attractive. It is full of fact, and abounds with 
notes of every variety of detail. ‘Then the embellishments are 
splendid ; representing eminent persons connected with the Rev- 
olution, and noted places at which many of its most important 
events occurred, beside relics of olden time in the history of our 
country. Most of the engravings are from original drawings 
made by Mr. Lossing. Whoever projected the work, understood 
how to gratify the public taste, and that, too, seeing that this par- 
ticular history must be repeated at this particular time, in a very 
laudable and praiseworthy manner. The paper and printing are 
of the highest order. It is a veritable representation of revolu- 
tionary things as they were and as they are now. Among the 
most interesting pictures and accounts, in the work, are those of 
aged survivors of the Revolution. The work is issued in numbers, 
and will doubtless have a very extensive circulation. J. G. A. 


10. The Foot-Prints of the Creator: or, The Asterolepis of Strom- 
ness. By Hugh Miller, author of “ The Old Red Sandstone,” etc. &c. 
From the Third London Edition, with a Memoir of the Author, by 
Louis Agassiz. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, &c. 1850, 
12mo. pp. 337. 


Hugh Miller is one of the remarkable men of ourage. Hay- 
ing set out in life as a common stone-cutter, with no school-learn- 
ing beyond the acquirement of reading, writing, and a little arith- 
metic, he has become one of the most eminent geologists, from his 
own sharp-eyed and indefatigable observation of nature, with such 
aid as a knowledge of the progress of discovery on the subject 
could give him. Atthe same time he has established a reputation 
for information as well as fora sound judgement, in scientific and 
literary matters in general. As a writer, he has uncommon excel- 
lences. With a poet’s eye, and yet with a stubborn adherence 
to facts, he unconsciously paints to our sight every thing he han- 
dles, but without refracting the lights and shades, leaving no indis- 
tinctness nor wart of scientific precision in his statements. His 
imagination never beclouds his mind ; it only illuminates. There 
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is a freshness, and often a pathos, in his style, that brings us into 
immediate communion with the heart of the author. A still high- 
er recommendation is his religiousness. Professor Agassiz well 
observes that “ what is in a great degree peculiar to our author, | is 
the successful combination of Christian doctrines with pure scien- 
tific truths.” 

The service for which he is distinguished among geologists, 1 is 
his discovery of fossils in the Old Red Sandstone, Ww hich is des- 
cribed in one of his earliest publications. The present volume is 
mainly devoted to a branch of the same subject, as it is presented 
in the fossil geology of the Orkney Islands. This he describes 
from his own explorations. He follows his facts, however, into 
their bearings on some of the questions agitated by the scientific 
speculatists of the day. The half-infidel, perhaps not conscious- 
ly infidel, hypothesis of the author of “The Vestiges of Cre- 
ation,” which was admired so much a few years ago, is exam- 
ined and effectually demolished. Of the thoroughness with which 
he has done this work, our readers will rely on Professor Agas- 
siz’s judgement, where they would justly distrust our own. He 
says, ‘In the course of these chapters, Mr. Miller discusses the 
developement hypothesis, or the hypothesis of natural law, as 
maintained by Lamarck—and by the author of the Vestiges of 
Creation ; and has subjected it, in its geological aspect, to the 
most rigorous examination. Driven by the discoveries of Lord 
Rosse from the domains of astronomy, where it once seemed to 
hold a plausible position, it might have lingered with the appear- 
ance of life among the ambiguities of the Paleozoic formations ; 
but Mr. Miller has, with an ingenuity and patience worthy of a 
better subject, stripped it even of its semblance of truth, and res- 
tored to the Creator, as Governor of the universe, that power and 
those functions which he was supposed to have resigned at its 
birth.” 

In concluding this notice, we wish to direct attention to the 
really valuable works which have been recently given to the pub- 
lic by the enterprising firm of Messrs. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
Among them will be found, Lake Superior, by Prof. Agassiz and 
J. E. Cabot ; Principles of "Zoology, by Prof. Agassiz and A. A. 
Gould ; the Pre-Adamite Earth, and Man Primev. al, by John Har- 
ris, D. D.; the Earth and Man, by Prof. Guyot, translated by 
Prof. Felton; and the Annual of Scientific Discovery, edited 
by Messrs. Wells and Bliss. 


11. The Recent Progress of Astronomy; especially in the United 
States. By Elias Loomis, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of the City of New York, and author of a 
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course of Mathematics. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 
12mo. pp. 257. 


We have found this a valuable summary, composed apparently 
with much care to unite brevity with clearness. Though the 
work has not the gorgeous and almost overpowering splendor of 
Nicol’s Stellar Universe, it is executed in a manner sufficiently 
interesting, and perhaps with more accuracy, as to its theories, 
than the treatise of the Scotch Professor. Mr. Loomis sets aside 
the doctrine of Prof. Nicol respecting the blank and immeasura- 
ble chasms between the clusters that constitute the starry heavens, 
and makes it appear that our own cluster has never been guaged 
in any direction, not even towards the axis of the stratum that 
forms our Milky-Way. We are sorry to have our faith in that 
doctrine disturbed ; for it afforded us a vision of such inexpressi- 
ble magnificence as renders all other views comparatively tame. 

Prof. Loomis gives a very perspicuous account of the discove- 
ry of Neptune,—of the steps that led to it, and of the present 
state of science on the subject ; and he discusses, with apparent 
fairness, the rival claims of the several astronomers who were en- 
gaged in the preliminary calculations. To Americans, a very in- 
teresting part of his work, is, the historical sketch of astronomy 
in the United States, with his account of the institutions, appara- 
tus, and other means which we now have for a more rapid pro- 
gress in future. _ 


12. i. Health, Disease, and Remedy, familiarly and practically con- 
sidered, in a few of their relations to the Blood. By George Moore, M. 
D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, &c. 1850. 12mo. pp. 320. 





13. ii. Six Lectures on the Uses of the Lungs; and Causes, Preven- 
tion, and Cure of Pulmonary Consumption, Asthma, and Diseases of 
the Heart; on the Laws of Longevity ; and on the Mode of preserving 
Male and Female Health to an Hundred Years. With 20 Illustrations. 
By Samuel Sheldon Fitch, A. M., M. D., &c.&c. New York: H. Car- 
lisle, 707 Broadway. 1848. 12mo. pp. 324. 


There is but little affinity between these two books; yet we 
have put them together, because we know not much of either, 
and are by no means qualified to pronounce on their merits, be- 
ing unlearned in the subjects of which they treat. The former 
appears to be executed in the more scientific manner, and to em- 
brace the larger field; the latter, we are inclined to think, furnish- 
es the more important suggestions, of a practical kind, for pre- 
venting or curing tendencies to consumption. We venture to 
recommend its perusal to such as are troubled with pulmonary 
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complaints, or whose constitutions are specially liable to such dis- 
orders. Many of its directions are so obviously judicious that 
there can be no danger in following them. Both works are writ- 
ten in a manner well adapted to popular use, though the “ Lec- 
tures” have somewhat of a quack air in their style. The author, 
however, is reputed to have been remarkably successful in cases 
that have come under his treatment. 


14. The Poetry of Science, or Studies of the Physical Phenomena 
of Nature. By Robert Hunt, author of “ Panthea,” “Researches on 
Light,” &c. &c. First American from the second London Edition. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, &c. 1850. 12mo. pp. 388. 


A general survey of the domain of natural science, especially 
in its most interesting aspects. ‘Though it presents little that will 
be regarded as profound by the philosopher, or new by the gen- 
eral reader, it is very happily executed, and brings together a a 
vast amount of curious facts, illustrative of the princi iples which 
underlie them. It is wholesome reading, in every sense. 


15. The Country Year-Book; or the Field, the Forest, and the Fire- 
side. By William Howitt, author of “the Book of the Seasons,” “ Ru- 
ral Life in England,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 1850. 
12mo. pp. 423. 


The Country Year-Book is a sequel, or companion, to ‘‘the 
Book of the Seasons,” and they who have read this latter, will 
need no recommendation of the present volume. Mr. Howitt, 
though not a genius, is a good describer, and a very pleasant com- 
panion, with his easy, genial spirit, that sympathizes with a!l he 
sees. It is del ightful to take him up, in a leisure hour, and follow 
him in his good- -natured and by no means insipid garrulity. The 
various aspects of English country-life, its natural scenery, its 
changing seasons, its domestic pleasures and holiday amusements, 
its oe characters, common-place, or eccentric, or engag- 

able succession, in his half- dramatic, 
half. unas pages ; ; and the reflections they suggest, sometimes 
in poetry, sometime in prose, harmonize well enough with the 
general interest. 


16. The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By Edward Gibbon, Esq. With Notes, by the Rev. H. H. Milman, 
Prebendary of St. Peter’s, and Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
A New Edition, to which is added a complete Index of the Whole 
Work. Insix Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 1850. 


12mo. 


This Edition of Messrs. Harpers is of the same size, style, and 
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binding, with that of Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co.; neat, con- 
venient, with a very fair, legible type, good paper, and at an 
amazingly cheap price. The two editions might be taken for fac- 
similes of each other, were it not for a difference in the place of 
lettering on the backs, and in the design on the covers. 


17. Popular Education: for the use of Parents and Teachers, and 
for Young Persons of both sexes. Prepared and published in accord- 
ance with a Resolution of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Michigan. By Ira Mayhew, A. M. Late Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 1850. 
12mo. pp. 467. 


It is one of the most encouraging signs of the times that, ev- 
erywhere among us, the scholar and the legislator, as well as the 
citizen, are awake to the importance of popular education. We 
may take Mr. Mayhew’s book as a * Voice” on the subject from 
the far West,—from the young State of Michigan. She is pursu- 
ing, with increased light and facilities, the way which our Pilgrim 
fathers opened in the young days of New England, and which 
has led to so distinguished results. May the fruits of her zeal be, 
in years to come, commensurate with those which have grown 
out of the earlier enterprise ! 

The several topics treated of, in this work, may be seen by a 
glance at the table of contents: Wherein a correct education 
consists; the importance of physical education; the laws of 
health; philosophy of respiration; nature of intellectual and 
moral education ; education of the five senses; necessity of mor- 
al and religious education; importance of popular education 
with respect to the productiveness of labor, diminution of pau- 
perism and crime, and the increase of human happiness ;_polit- 
ical necessity of national education, and its practicability ; means 
of universal education; with remarks on school-houses, and teach- 
ers, and regulations to secure the prompt attendance of children. 


18. The Command in the Battle of Bunker Hill, with a Reply to 
“Remarks on Frothingham’s History of the Battle, by S. Swett.” By 
Richard Frothingham, Jr., author of a History of the Siege of Boston. 
Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1850. 8vo. pp. 56. 


Mr. Frothingham’s account of the Battle of Bunker Hill, in his 
late excellent History of the Siege of Boston, called forth an at- 
tack from a gentleman who had, in several publications, maintain- 
ed that General Putnam was the Commander in that engagement, 
and who had thus committed his reputation, as an historical inves- 
tigator, to that hypothesis. Inthe Reply before us, Mr. Frothing- 
ham has convicted Mr. Swett of a very strange manner of using 
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documents and stating facts; and, besides confuting his allega- 
tions, he has presented some additional evidence in confirmation 
of the statements in the History. But as we hope to recur tothis 
subject again, in a future Number, we shall only say, for the pres- 
ent, that while this pamphlet deals plainly and effectually with 
the ‘‘ Remarks” of Mr. Swett, it is written in good spirit, and is 
characterized by the thoroughness which marks the author’s larg- 
er work, 


19. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., 
LL. D. By his Son-in-law, the Rev. William Hanna, LL. D. In 
Three Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 1850. 12mo. 


Respect for such a man as Dr. Chalmers would forbid our enter- 
ing upon his life and character, within the limits of a literary no- 
tice, even did we deem ourselves competent to the task with a 
larger space at command. We wish to say, however, that the 
reading of this work has seemed to introduce us to a familiar ac- 
quaintance, and to an almost daily intercourse, with him. And 
this, we suppose, is proof of success in one of the principal aims 
of biography. We find, here, a series of letters, and extracts 
from public addresses, on a great variety of topics, interspersed 
with pages of narrative that serve to carry us on from one to the 
other, and to form a complete whole of the several parts. This 
way of Memoir-writing does not indeed afford the author so good 
an opportunity, as is given by some other methods, to show his 
own literary power; but it best illustrates the subject, when the 
subject is worthy of this treatment. Some of the features with 
which Dr. Chalmers was strongly marked, had not been suspect- 
ed by us. We could easily anticipate that he would be found to 
have poured the full tide of his energy into every enterprise that 
he undertook,—to have paid devout observance to the precept, 
‘** Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” but 
we were not aware that while the world was ringing with the fame 
of the great preacher, he himself was earnestly devoting all his 
resources to the parochial care of his flock, and giving an exam- 
ple, in this respect, which might shame five-sixths of the pastors 
in Christendom. It is one of the brightest gems in the crown of 
this true minister of Jesus Christ. Nor were we aware that the 
hundred-handed giant, who seemed formed for public action, in- 
stinct with a vehemence that carried all before it, was one of the 
most domestic of men in his affections. ‘The lonesomeness, and 
we might almost say home-sickness, with which he took leave of 
his humble parish of Kilmany to enter on his honorable promotion 
to Glasgow, the tender remembrances which he so long cherished 
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of his former people and their homes, lay open to us the warm 
heart of the man, and reveal the fountain of his power over the 
hearts of other men. Of his eloquence we need say nothing, ex- 
cept that it was peculiarly his own, unmanageable by any body 
else. We cannot, however, refrain from quoting the tribute 
paid by one of the most competent judges, and one the least 
likely to be affected by enthusiasm: “1 know not what it is,” 
said lord Jeffrey, ‘* but there is something altogether remarkable 
about that man. It reminds me more of what one reads of, as 
the effect of the eloquence of Demosthenes, than any thing I ever 
heard.” 


20. Proceedings of the Maine Convention of Universalists, held at 
Orono, June 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1850 ; includingthe Sabbath School 
Secretary’s Report, together with the Transactions of the Missionary, 
Educational and Tract Societies, for the year ending June, 1850. 
With an Appendix. Published by order of the Convention. Augusta: 
Homan & Manley, Printers. 1850. 8vo. pp. 71. 


We notice this handsomely printed document, for two things: 
1. for the evidence it contains of the enterprise, systematic ope- 
rations, and favorable standing, of our Denomination in the State 
of Maine; and 2, for the laudable example it presents to our 
brethren elsewhere, of honoring the annual sessions of their Con- 
ventions with some worthy record of their proceedings. In this 
latter respect, Maine has gone far before Massachusetts, and be- 
fore all the bodies in our general Connexion,—at least so far as 
we know. Whatever tends to promote a common interest in the 
meetings of our regular Associations, whatever will help to make 
the members feel their responsibilities on those occasions, is of no 
small moment. Notwithstanding all abstract theories that may be 
pleaded to the contrary, in practical life these responsible organ- 
izations, little as they do in the form of business, are of incalcu- 
lable importance, and are indispensable to any well ordered body. 
We may also mention a third object that we have in view, in this 
notice, namely, to commend to the attention of all who take an 
interest in the prosperity of our cause, the able Reports from the 
Secretaries of the Sabbath School, Missionary, Educational, and 
Tract, Societies. In some parts of our country, these documents 
are much needed to awaken our brethren to a sense of their 
duty. 

21. The Universalist Companion, with an Almanac and Register, 
containing the Statistics of the Denomination, for 1851. A. B. Grosh, 
ae and Proprietor. Boston: A. Tompkins, &c. 1851. 12 mo. 
pp. 58. 


“ Multum in Parvo,”—the result of much labor in gathering 
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the requisite materials. We subjoin the General Summary of 
our Statistics :— 

‘* United States.—We have, in the United States and Territo- 
ries, a General Convention, a General Historical Society, a Gen- 
eral Reform Association, 20 State and Territorial Associations ; 
3 State Tract, 1 State Education, 5 State Missionary, and 3 
State Sunday School Associations; 83 Ecclesiastical Associa- 
tions, composed of delegates from societies, and 5 Tract, 8 
Missionary, and 16 Sunday School Societies of an Associa- 
tional character,—making in all 3 National, 32 State, and 112 
Sectional organizations. These are sustained and kept in op- 
eration by 1055 churches or societies, and 674 preachers, the 
churches owning, wholly or in part, 757 meeting-houses. We 
have also 19 periodicals, besides 3 Annuals, 12 High and Aca- 
demical Schools ; and have published 12 volumes of new works, 
(beside various pamphlets, &c.,) during the past year. There 
has been a net loss of ten preachers during the past year, in con- 
sequence of leaving out a large number who only preach occa- 
sionally. But in societies, meeting-houses, and a generally better 
organization, it is believed there is some gain,—though our lists 
of societies probably need some pruning, also. 

‘¢ North America.—The entire total for the Continent, there- 
fore, is 1 General and 20 State or Territorial Conventions; 84 
Ecclesiastical Associations ; 20 periodicals, beside 3 Annuals ; 
1073 societies; 764 meeting-houses ; and 681 preachers.” pp. 
57. 

In the catalogues of Preachers, we see somes names, still, that 
ought not to be on our list, though the fault is probably not the 
Editor’s, but that of the Associations which have neglected to re- 
move the dry branches. 


22. Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, 82 Cliff Street, New York. [Royal 8vo. pp. 144, each 
month or number; $e per year.] 


The first volume of this work closes with the Number for No- 
vember, this year, and the second begins with that for December. 
We are told that its circulation has gone up to fifty thousand cop- 
ies: a fact which sufficiently demonstrates its popularity. We 
have found the selections to be generally good,—many of them 
instructive, most of them interesting, and none objectionable. It 
differs from Littell’s Living Age, in three general respects :—1. 
The sources from which it is gathered, are not so much confined 
to Reviews and other periodical publications, but are spread over 
a broader range of literature. 2. It has notso great a proportion 
of long and elaborate articles, though the most of those inserted 
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are well worth preserving. And 3d. Its department of general 
news, political, scientific, literary, and bibliographical, is far 
more complete. 


23. The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited by 
his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M. A., Curate of Plumb- 
land, Cumberland. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 1850. 8vo. 


As we have seen but one number of this work, we only set 
down its title, in the persuasion that the biography and letters of 
such a man cannot fail of being welcome, and of abounding with 
valuable suggestions. 


24. Instructions from the Regents of the University, to the several 
Colleges, Academies, and other Literary Institutions subject to their 
Visitation, prescribing the requisites and forms for Reports, Applica- 
tions, &c. Revised Edition. Prepared in obedience to an order of the 
Regents, passed April 6, 1849. Albany: Printed by C. Van Benthuy- 
sen. 1849. 8vo. pp. 123. 


Some important information may be gathered from this pam- 
phlet concerning the public system of Collegiate and Academical 
schools in the State of New York, though it was designed for the 
particular use implied in its title, rather than as an exposition of 
the general plan. 


25. Third Annual Report of the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Universalist General Reform Association, read at Boston, May 30, 
1850. Published by vote of the Association. Providence: Printed by 
Joseph Knowles. 1850. 12 mo. pp. 36. 


To those who have read this Report we need not commend it; 
but to those who have taken Httle interest in the Reform Associ- 
ation, we wish to introduce it with a few words, and then leave it 
to work its own effect in winning their attention and favor. We 
think its perusal can not fail of exerting a good influence on any 
reasonable mind. We are no advocates of a blind zeal for indis- 
criminate change or Reform, so called; we deprecate a rage 
even for genuine and necessary Reform, which we would see 
carried on in a considerate and peaceful manner. But for this 
very reason, we are the more earnestly desirous that all classes 
in the community should take part in such bodies as this Associ- 
ation, where a spirit of soberness and moderation reigns. What 
is timely done in this spirit, will prevent the necessity of having it 
done hereafter in a very different spirit. 








